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OJC ANHp fcKi^UOC UAOmUpetDN AYra^ETAI CT| 

rAynToyc T€>(nitwn tcon n&poc epr* koAoccoyc, 

ftCYXOic MopttAKi n6on (t)eiM€NpN eiA^^eA^OMe^JOYC er' tofciM 

OYie <tip€clN iYN&TAi' noi CYMMA^eiN 

oToc ftp' HN 6 Bi'oc 

on69€N e' Ai 4>pONTi'iec 

TWN Tfii" eleipr^iCMtNOJN ■ 

iJaAa AEYcctuN OeArsTAi ec tgAoc tN eyMti) AaBwn an 

KflAAoc Ti nftNTApjjoN, CKOneei Ae ttanhmap 

TAN npocciinoic ([(AiipoN e(t)620MeNA(g toIc hmiOkoici r*^*NAN 

kaI MeAdcoN ABpoN efp'rSMWN ceewoc, 

cK i* <3AiiAYle x*p€ic. 

MftKpdc, iJ> KAeiNOi', xpofJot 

YMM6 MH KiiMNOI CEBOJN' 

toi', AeiMN&CTOi CTOMATLON All TepnNWN jShciel, Ii 

fc Meivei YMerepA, eafw' ANipACiN AAAoiAOOic 

ol ceAAC ofK TioMeN jjpycani'oy 

TA np'iN e(J) EaAaAi 0Oi'BoY, 

OYAfc HATpAN ANAKApflAl' x.eti e)(OIMeN 'A9an-\c. 

YMMi fAp akAion MfcN (fiAMi AgiYt^eN*', OY^' e'^wtN ckoto^j, 

iiAAA AAwnOYc" aQanatoi X''P"'ec 

Aeykan npoc aktIn 'EcrTEpoy. 
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PREFACE. 

The first object of this book is to offer a contribu- 
tion to a chapter in the history of Greek Literature 
which has perhaps received less attention than its 
importance deserves. The oratorical branch of 
Attic prose has a more direct and more fruitful 
relation to the general development than modern 
analogies would suggest. To trace the course of 
Athenian oratory from its beginnings as an art to 
the days of its decline is, necessarily, to sketch the 
history of Greek prose expression in its most widely 
influential form, and to show how this form was 
affected by a aeries of causes, pohtical or social. 

The second object of the book is to supply an 
aid to the particular study of the Attic orators 
before Demosthenes. The artistic development of 
Attic oratory is sketched as a whole. But a sepa- 
rate and minute treatment is given only to Anti- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates and Isaeos. The 
period thus specially determined has more than a 
correspondence with a practical need : it has an 
inner unity, resting on grounds which are stated in 
the Introduction and which are illustrated at each 
stage of the subsequent inquiry. 
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As regards the former and larger of these two 
purposes, the writer may venture to hope that his 
attempt, however imperfect, will be recognised at least 
as one for which, in this country, there is room. The 
History of Greek Literature by Otfried MuUer — 
translated and continued by Donaldson — had been 
carried only to Isokrates when the author died, at 
the early age of forty-three, in 1840. Mtiller's chap- 
ters on ' The beginnings of regular Political and 
Forensic Oratory among the Athenians' (xxxiii), on 
'The new cultivation of Oratory by Lysias' (xxxv), 
and on ' Isokrates' (xxxvr) are, relatively to the plan 
of his work, very good : that is, they state clearly 
the chief characteristics of each writer separately. 
But this very plan precluded a full examination 
of each writer's works, and even a full discussion 
of his style. Nor does Miiller appear to have re- 
garded Oratory otherwise than as strictly a depart- 
ment, or adequately to have conceived its relation 
to the universal prose literature. The materials for 
a more comprehensive estimate had already been 
brought together in Westermann'a Geschickte der 
Beredsatnlceit, which carries the chronicle of tech- 
nical rhetoric and of eloquence to the days of 
Chrysostom. But this great work is rather a store- 
house of references than properly a history ; and, 
owing to its vast compass and its annalistic method, 
gives too little space, proportionally, to the best 
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period of Athens. Westerraann's thesaurus and 
Muller's sketch have recently been supplemented 
by the excellent works of Dr F. Blasa : (1) 'Die 
Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu Lysias/ 
1868: (2) 'Isokrates und Isaios', 1874 — of which 
the latter came into my hands only after my own 
chaptei's on Isokrates were almost wholly printed. 
I desire here to record in general terms my obliga- 
tions to both these works. Particular debts are in 
every case, so far as I know, acknowledged on the 
page where they occur. 

For the analyses of the orations it seemed best 
to adopt no uniform scale, but to make them more 
or less full according to the interest of the subject- 
matter or the nature of its difficulties. In analysing 
the works of Isokrates, which abound in matter of 
literary or historical value, I have endeavoured to 
give the whole of the contents in a form easy of 
access, and, at the same time, to preserve the moat 
characteristic features of expression. A careful 
analysis, whether copious or not, is necessarily to 
some extent a commentary, since the analyst must 
exhibit his view of the relation in which each part 
of the writer's meaning stands to the rest. 

In this sense, I hope that the anaJyses will serve 
my second and more special purpose — to help stu- 
dents of these five orators who have nothing but 
a Greek test before them. Critical scholarship in 
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England has done some of Its beat work on the 
orators before Demosthenes. The names of John 
Taylor, Markland, E-obert Tyrwhitt, Dobree, Dobson, 
Churchill Babington — -to mention only a few — are 
proof enough. But it is long since the orators before 
Demosthenes have been taken into the ordinary 
course of reading at our schools and universities. 
The commentary of Mr Sandys on Isokrates Ad De- 
monicum and Panegyncus is {so far as I know) alone 
in this country. Frohberger's selections from Lj'sias, 
Schneider's selections from Isokrates, Eauchenstein's 
selections from Lysias and from Isokrates, Bremi's 
selections from Lysias and from Aeschines, are repre- 
sentative of the German feehng that these Greek 
orators should be read by oi'dinary students. The 
principal reason why they have dropped out of school 
and ixniversity favour among ourselves is perhaps not 
difficult to assign. Demosthenes and (in his measure) 
Aeschines have a political and historical interest of 
a kind which every one recognises, and which lends 
dignity to ancient prose in the eyes of a public that 
is rather political than philologica]. Many speeches 
which Demosthenes did not write have long been 
studied among us in the belief that they were com- 
posed by that statesman ; while, on the other 
hand, comparatively few know, or comprehend, the 
conjecture of Mr Freeman that every Athenian 
ekklesiast was equal in political intelligence to an 
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average Member of Parliament. In truth, an ora- 
tion taken at hazard from Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates or Isaeos, will often be poor food 
for the mind if it is read alone. What is necessary 
to make it profitable is some idea of the world in 
which it was spoken. These orators who were not 
conspicuous actors in history must be read, not frag- 
mentarily or in the light of notes which confine 
themselves to explaining what are termed 'allusions,' 
but more systematically, and with some general com- 
prehension of the author and the age. Brougham, one 
of the best and most diligent critics of ancient oratory, 
himself tells us that he could not read Isaeos : — ' the 
total want of Interest in the subject, and the minute- 
ness of the topics, has always made a perusal of them 
so tedious as to prevent us from being duly sensible 
of the force and keenness with which they are said 
to abound.' If, however, Brougham had considered 
Isaeos, not as merely a writer on a series of will- 
cases, but as the oldest and most vivid witness for 
the working of inchoate testation in a primitive 
society, and, on the other hand, as the man who, 
alone, marks a critical phase in the growth of Attic 
prose, it is conceivable that Brougham should 
have thought Isaeos worthy of the most attentive 
perusal. 

The present attempt to aid in giving Attic Ora- 
tory its due place in the history of Attic Prose was 
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begun in the summer of 1870, and lias since em- 
ployed all the time that could be spared to it from 
the severe and almost incessant pressure of other 
occupations. In addition to the works of Dr Blass, 
I would name the exhaustive work of Arnold 
Sehafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, as one which 
has been my constant help. M. Perrot's ' L'Elo- 
quence Politique et Judiciaire a Athenes : 1*"^ Partie, 
Les Pr<5curseurs de Demosthene,' and Mr Forsyth's 
Horte'iisius, also claim my gratitude. Among par- 
ticular aids, I must mention the Essay on Isokrates, 
by M. Havet> prefixed to M. Cartelier's translation 
of the Trepl aiTiSocreius, — an acknowledgement which 
is the more due since, by an inadvertence for which 
I would fain atone, the essay is ascribed at p. 45 of 
my second volume, not to its true author, but to 
the scholar whose memory he has so loyally served. 
The article of Weissenborn on Isaeos in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, the editions of Isaeos by 
Schomann and Scheibe, and the edition of the 
two Speeches On the Crown by MM. Simcox, must 
be added to the list. I am glad that my Intro- 
duction was not printed too soon to profit by some 
of Mr Watkiss Lloyd's remarks on Perikles. Tlie 
authorities, general or particular, not specified above 
will be found in a list which is subjoined. If an 
obligation anywhere remains unacknowledged, I 
would beg my readers to believe that it is by an 
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oversight which I should rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of repairing. 

Last, though not least, I have to thank mj 
friend Mr Sandys for his help in revising some of 
the earlier sheets of the book for the press, as well 
as for several valuable suggestions. 

It seems probable that the study of antiquity, 
especially of the Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures, so far from declining, is about to enter 
on a larger and a more truly vigorous life than it 
has had since the Revival of Letters. That study 
has become, in a new and fuller sense, scientific. 
The Comparative Method, in its application to 
Language, to Literature, to Mythology, to Political 
or Constitutional History, has given to the classics 
a general interest and importance far greater than 
they possessed in the days when the devotion 
which they attracted was most exclusive. For the 
present, indeed, during a time of transition, the 
very breadth of the view thus opened is apt to be 
attended by a disadvantage of its own. So long as 
the study given to ancient Greece or Rome was 
practically confined to the short periods during 
which the literature of either was most brilliant, 
this study was often narrow, perhaps, but it was 
usually searching and sympathetic. The great 
masters in each kind were known at close quarters. 
Their excellence was not something taken on credit 
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ag giving them their claim to a place in a rapid 
survey. It was apprehended and felt. Paradoxes 
as to their relative merits were, therefore, not so 
easily commended to educated opinion in the name 
of a revolt from academical prescription. I remember 
to have seen an ingenious travesty of ' The Last 
Days of Pqmpeii,' in which the sorcerer Arbaces had 
occasion to recite the praises of his countrymen, the 
Egyptians. ' The Greeks,' Arbaces aang, ' are won- 
derfully clever; but we have invented the Greeks.' 
Goethe said that Winckeimann had ' found ' the 
antique ; but it appears sometimes to be forgotten 
that this merit is essentially distinct from that 
intimated by the Egyptian. In the meantime, I 
am persuaded that anyone wiU be doing useful 
work who makes a contribution, however slight, 
to that close study of the hest Greek literature 
which ought ever to be united with attention to 
the place of Greece in the imiversal history of the 
mind. In these things, as in greater still, the words 
are true, ' Securus iudicat orbis terrarum'. 



This Univeusit\', Clasuow, 
Nuacinber, 1675. 
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COKEIGENDA. 



Vol. I. p, 66, in the note, right-hantl column, line 8 from bottom, tor 
' Cirrli.' read ' Cir.' 
„ „ 92, in 1. 3 from bottom, for ' point ' read 'part'. 
„ „ 130, in 1. 11 from bottom, for 'in 507' read 'in or about 509." 
„ „ 143, inl. 13 from top, for 414 B.C., read 'early in 443 b.c.' 
„ „ 180, in note 3, for ' Grieseh.' read ' Griecb.' 
„ „ 201, in L 4 from top, 'For Andokidos' read 'Against AndoJadea.' 
„ 226, In note 4 to p. 225, 11. 3 and 2 from end, for LyMc.Nika- 
viachum, read LyHae...Nicomacbum. 
„ ., 240, in 1. I of Analysis, for 'The first' read 'The speaker first'. 
„ „ 248, in the note, 11. 4 and 8, (or orpoTiKiif, 'Pjrpoliniccn', read 
aTpoTibiTiK^v, ' Pyrgopolinioen'. 
Vol. II. „ 0, in I. Ifi from top, for dXofWia read dXafBrsfa. 
„ 31, in I. 3 from fop, for 345 read 355. 
,, ., 75, in I. 7 from top, for 'Prasitclea' road 'PolyMeitos'. 

,, 82, in 1. 4trom top, for 'Against Alldbiades,' read 'For Alki- 

biadea.' 
„ 101, in 1. 10 from top, omit ' (5) '. 
„ ,, 119, in cote, 1. 3, for 'Eriethonius' read ' ErieliUionios', 
„ „ 120, in note, 1, 2 from bottom, for ■sapin^m^a! read irapeK^dcai. 
„ „ 16fl, in note, 1. 5, for 433 B.C. read 421 b.o. 
„ „ 186, in note 3, 1. 6. for 'Oohos' read Tlnemon'. 
„ „ 193, in I. 14, for 'tbe speech' read 'this speech'. 
„ „ 201, in note 3 to p. 200, 1. 11, for 464—355 read 464—455. 
„ „ 217, inl. 3 from top, (or 'Kyolades ' read' Kyklades.' 
„ „ 973, in 1. 12 from top, for 'PbilietoK' read 'Philiskos'. 
., ,, 351, place the reference to Note 1 at 'civil strife,' in 1.7 from top, 
not at 'Oljnthians,' in 1. 16. 
„ 400, 1. 3 from fop, for 337 read 336. 
„ „ 439, L 14 from bottom, for rpi^jj read Tfiip-ii. 

Vol. I., p. 26,1)016 1.— Bead the Note thas:— 'Time. HI, 82. Hermogcnes 
(iTfp! ISfHn I. cap. Ti.) remarks that tre/u^ X^lu depends more on iti/iara, sub- 
stantives and ailjeotives, than on jrlniaTa, verbs. Thns, he says, in this 
sentence of Thnoydides, the whole effect is wrought by the 6vbp.aTa. And 
so verbal adjectives (da-J piiii.&Tuv lis Si'ojia TrtToirntira) are preferred to relatlTe 
clftusea with the verb, [E.g. rSK/ia iMyUTTos is afiivorepot than Bari! ToKiiwr 
ou >07fJ-erai.)'— (This, Inow believe with Emestif.u, Smua, is the dyoiuvniKi) 
ire/waTV!—'!^ o[)poBed to ^ij/iaT«^— bere meant by Hermogenea.] 
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490 


Pindar Hi-e. 7 aiid (?) 12. 
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and Datis, invade Greece: 
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Pindar ITuP. 3. 
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71. Lec-^tratoa 


184 


Pmdar'OXvftTT. 10 and 11. 

Epieharmos writes Comedj 
at Syracuse. 

AesohylOB begins to be emi- 
nent in Tragedy. 

Herodotos bom. 




3. Nikodemos 


483 




Aristeides ostracised. 


i'ThemisloMea 


481 








480 


Antiphon bom. 


Amnesty at Athens before Sa- 






Pindar ■lifS^ 7. 


lamia 1. 125. Second Persian 






Euripides bom. (Aes chy- 


invasion. Xeries crosses Hel- 






les was now 46, and 


1 p n B ties of Themio- 






Sophokles 13.) 


pylae Art m sion and Bala- 


1. Xanthippos 


479 




Ath an ] t the offers of 
M d n he occupies A- 
th n Battles of Flataea 
and M ka] Athenian ipxh 




1 


1 nnded Athens rebuilt and 






P uae f rtfied: Walla of 








Th m f kl 



HosodbyGoOl^le 



Olyrapiaas and 


1 


■ 


3. Timosthe- 


■•78 1 Hietory of Herodotos ends 


Hieron succeeds Gelon as tyrant 


nea 


at siege oi Sestos (spring) , 

1 


mListeign(cf.466B.c.). Pan- 








tium to Sparta. 


4. Adeimanios 






Formationiol Deliaa Confedera- 
oj nnder headship of Athens : 
tribute assessed on members 
by Aristeides. Treason and 
death of Pausanias.— Kleis- 
thenean constitution begins 
to be developed through the 
fauTino! 6x^oI: Fonrtli Class 

boards lor internal adminia- 
tcBtion multiplied {artopdvaiiM, 

Athenians take Eion, rceontiner 


78. Phaedon 


476 


Phryniohos tragicns victor 






with ^lAHaaai,. 


LeniHoa, reduce Slij-ros and 


), DromoHci- 


475 






dea 








3. Akestorides 








4. Meuon 


473 






77. Chares 


473 


Pindar ■QXvp.ir. 1 and 19. 


Thra'iyiaeo^ tyrant of Agngen- 






Death of PjtliagOTaB aid. 
99. 


tim exptiled Emielokles 
rpp e th restoration of the 






AeeuhyloB Jiipaai.. 




t. PrasiOTgos 


4T1 




TlicmistoMts oatraci c 1 


3, Demotion 


470 : 






4«9 






78. Thcajseiiides 




Pindar ■OXii^TT. 6. 
Sopholdes gains hia firat 

tragic yietory, aet. 28. 
Sokrates bom. 


Death of ^htuks 


2. LysistratoB 


467 




Thras^luln-J eu c £(!a Hioron 






as tiriut )f Syracuse 


3. Ljsaniae 


466 Korfii tegina to teaoh 


Thras(bulo'< expelled from Sy- 




! Itlietorie at Syiacuee: 


racuse Oeloman dynasty 




1. esii.— Pindar IluO. i 


tierthromiand a democracy 




] and 5. 


establiahel Naxos revolts 




1 Diflgoras of MeloB flor. 


from Alliens and is subju- 
gate! 
Atheniftu oolomsts deatroyed 


4. Ljsitlicoa 


465 










by ThraGiiii<< near Eimea 








Hotloi II 1S9 








Thas s revolts fr m Athens is 








reduced 403 11 c 








Death of Serxe Artaser^es I. 






(Maicpix"/')ki"8(-42SB.c-). 


79. Areliidemi- 


464 ' Piiidat 'OXu/iir. 7 and 13. 


Helots rise against Spartans 


dos 




(^455 CO.): qnarrei between 








AtlieuB and Sparta; aQiance 








hetween Athena and Argos. 


1. Tlepolemos 








3. KOUOQ 








4. EvippOB 


461 




Megaia joins Athenian alliance : 
Long Walls of Megara built. 
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80. Phrasiklci- 



81. Kallias 
3. Sosistratos 



i. Antiilotos 
3. Enthjdo- 



Parmeiiides visits Athens. 

Zenon of Elea ('inventor 

of Dialeotio ', Arist.) flor. 

Hippokratea tile pbyeiciaii 

DeicokritoB bom. 

Lyaias bom, ace. to [Plat.] 
and Dionys. (c£. 444 b.c] 
1.143. — llrasymaohosof 
Chalkedon bom? 

AescJiylos 'Opearela. 



Pindar 'OXti^iff. 9. 
Death of AeschyloR a< 
Fitst tragedy, Jlf\idl 
Euripidsa, act. 30. 



Pindar 'O^viiit. 4 and 5. 

Ion of Chios, tragio poet, 
begins to exMbit. 

Kratea comiens aad Eak- 
ohjlidea Ijriens flor. 

Anaxagoras aet. SO with- 
draws from Athene ; he 
had taught Periklea and 
Euripides. 



Kepbaloe, father of Lysiae, in- 
vited to settle at Athens by 
Perikles?!. 142. 

Eevolt of Egypt from Persia 
(--455b.c.|. 

Ketorms of Ephialtes 11. 208. 



Kimon ostracised? 

Long Walla of Athens begtm. 

Embittenuent of the conaer- 
vative party : murder of 
Ephiftltea .^Athenians de- 
feated at Tauagra by Lacedae- 
monians and allies. — Atlie- 
Diana defeat Boeotians at 
Oenophyta. Atbeuiaa em- 
pire at its greatest extent 

Eimou recalled from e^e. Long 
Walls of Athena completed. 

Destmetiou of Athenian arma- 
ment sent to help Inaros 11. 
189. Perajana reduce all 
Egypt except the feus held 
by Amyrtaeos. — Ithome sur- 
renders to Sparta (cf.4G4E.c.): 
Tolmides, arpaTiiyoi, settles 
expelled Helots atNanpaktos. 
— Athens conquers Aegina. 

Death of Alexander I. (^iXeXJiiji;) 
of Maeedon (498 b.c— ); ac- 
cession of Peidikkas. 



Fi veY eara'Tru ee between Athens 
and Sparta i. 130. Athens 
sends 60 ships to help Aciyr- 
taeos in Egypt. 



Siege of Citinm in Cyprus by 
Eimon: cf. it. 189. His death. 
Athenian victory at the Cy- 
prian Salamis. Alleged treaty 
('of Kallias') between Athens 
and Persia, 11. 137 

Alkibiadea born? 

Death of Thcmistokles. — Athe- 
nians under Tolmides defeat- 
ed by Eoeotians at Koioneia. 
Athenians evacuate Boeotia: 
their dpxi begins to break up. 
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Date for birth of Lyaias 
placed between this year 
and 436 by C. F. Her- 
mann and Slass, i. 114 
{et. 459 B.C.). 

Fheidlas aet. 44 has Buper- 
intendence of the public 
art-worta of Atbens, 

Death of Pindar aet. 79. 

Herod, aet. 43 goes to 
Thuril: Ljsiaa either 
now or later. 

Euripidee aet. 49 gains, for 
the first time, the first 
priEe in tragedy. 

Andokidea bom, i, 71 
Decree to put down C m d 

{\t^^w/ia To5 p. 

Sup). 
Sophokles 'Ain-yii^ { th 

yeaj of his cTpaT^i^l ) 



Parthenon complet d d 
dedicated: PUeidias aet, 
50. — Euripides "AXstj- 
arii. — Kalamis, eoalptor, 
flor. 

Fheidia9 goea to Elia. 

Decree against Comedy re. 
pealed. 

lEokratea horn, ii. 2. 

The Zeus at Oljmpia com- 
pleted by Phcidiaa. 

Propylaea of Athens be. 
gun. 

Plirynichos comicus begins 

Polygnotoa, painter, flor. 



Eaboea and M^ara revolt from 
Athene, Lacedaemonians un- 
der Pleistoanax inyade Attica. 
Thirty Years' Truce between 
Athens and Sparta: Andoki- 
dea, grandfather of the orator, 
an envoy, i. 132. 

Foundation of Thnrii (i. 143), 
by Athenian colonieta, on the 
site of Sjbaris, 



Thucydides, acn of Meleaiaa, 
ostracised ; aristocratic party 
broken np. 



The people of Epidamnoa apply 
to their metropolis Coroyra: 
help is reiused, and they 
apply to Corinth. 

Corinthian army admitted into 
Epidamnos: sea.fight be- 
tween Corinthiana and Cor- 
Epidamnos capitu- 

Athens from 
Corcjra and from Corinth; 
Athens makes a defentive 
alliance with Corcyra: 10 
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Olympiads ond 
Arehons. 


E.C. 












Athenian ahips sent to Cor- 
















son of Kimon. 


87- PytliodoroB 


433 


Phaidias and Aspasia pro- 


Corey raeans, support ed by Athe- 






secuted isi^ilar. Phei- 


nians, defeated in a sea-fight 






diaa dies in prison — 


by Corinthians (spring). — 
Athenians bloekade Pydua 






AnasagoraB also pecae- 






outcd: ha withdraws to 


and Potidaea Congress at 






Laiup^akos. 


Sparta (autumn): a large 
majority of the allies vote for 
war with Athene, 


J. Enthyde- 


431 


PeriHes speaka the ^ttit^- 








ipws of those who liad 


ed by Kthena.— Beginning of 






iailen in the first year of 


Peloponnesian War— Theban 






the war. 


attempt on Plataea,— First 






Euripides MjjBfia. 


invasion of Attica under 






Xenophon horn. 


first heard of , rescues Methone 


3. Apollodoroa 


430 


Polykleitos, Boulptor, ftor. 


Year 2 of War.— Seeond inva- 
sion of Attica.— Plague at 
Athens. — Perikles unpopular : 
he is fined, but re-elected 
Etrategos. 


4, Epmeinon 


429 


Damon, muBieiBM, flor. 11. 


Year 3 of IFar.— Potidaea snr- 






145. 


renders on conditions (cf. 






Plato bom (May),— Death 


332 B.C.)— Phormion, com- 






of Perikles (autumn). 


manding Athenian fleet, gaina 






Eupolis writes Comedy. 


two victories in Corinthian 
gult 
Year 4 of B'ar.— Lesbos, ex- 


88. Diotimoa 


42S 










cept Methjrana, revolts : 








Athenians besiege MytUene. 








—Third invasion of Attiea, 








led by Kleomenes. 


1, Eukleides 


427 


Gorgjaa risits Athens as 


Ymr S of War.— Plataea de- 






chief envoy of Leontini, :. 


stroyed by Sparta, «. 176.— 








Fourth invasion of Attica, 






him.aoe.toPans. Aristo- 


led by Kleomenes.— MytUene 






phanes begins to satirize 


taken by Athenians, i, 56: 






the New Guitar ' h' 


m p p d b Kl 






Aa.TQXris— a oontr t be 


d I d b D J t — 






tween the old sch 1 and 


St t t C Ut 






the new. 


ligar h d d ro ( m 
m ) Ath 1 h Ip t 
L tm 
I 6 f W — Ath ni 


3. Enthynos 


42S 


Aristophanes Ba.Si — 






a plea tor th 11 


purify D 1 i t th 






against Kleon, & 


P m f t 1 t 1 b Id 
th 4y 


t- Stratoklea 


42S 


Aristophanes 'Axap 


I 7 1 W — C yraean 
dm h li db Eur m d 






Zenxis, painter, flo 








and Atb t m I t 








massacre of oligarchs.— Fifth 








invasion of Attica led by Agis 








11. — Demosthenes occupies 








Pyloa. Spartan hoplites block- 








aded in Sphakteria: KJeon 
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S9. IsaJ:ehos [ 421 . 



, jrwitlidrawa 
from Athens, iu couae- 
quenee of his failute to 
save Amphipohs (Janu- 
arj?). Betums to Athena 



Ariatophaaes 'Snp4\a\ 

edit,). 
Aristophanes ^^ijKtt. 



(lF,t 



Enpolis iu his KoXa. 
brings in Protagoraa 
then living at Athens. 



takes the ibland, mid lirings 
SpartfiiU prisoners to Athens. 
— Death of Artasecsee I. (465 
B.C. — See nert year.) 
mr 8 of )far,— Defeat of 
Athenians by Thebans at 
Delitun. — BrasidasinThtaoe : 
he gains Alcaothos. Amphi- 
polia, StageiroB, Torone. — 
Congress of Sicilian Greeks 
at Gela: Hermokrat^s de- 
notmoes Athenian aggression. 
Accesaiou of Doreios II. 
(No'Soj— iOS E.O.) after a oon- 



iest. 



9 of War. — Brasidaa in 
trace : Skione and Mende 
rolt from Athena.— Trace 



Year 10 of TKar.— Torone re- 
eoTered by Kloon. Battle of 
Amphipolis i KleonandBrasi- 
das killetl.— Nnmbe f Ath 
nian males aiiov th t 

20 nas at this t m abo t 
20,000: total n p pnla 
tion (excluding fU and 

slayes) about 82,000 a g 
attendance in Ekld a ab ut 
5000. 

Yi^ar 11 of War.~F ac t 
Nikiaa,' for 50 years, nomi- 
nally valid down to 414, but 
not accepted by Boeotians, 
Corinthians or Megariaus. 

Year 13 of IKa?- — Separate 
treaty of Sparta viilii (1) 
Boeotians, (2) Argives — *1h' 
blades contrives to alieiiato 
the Argives from Sparta de 
fensive ajiiance between 
Athens, ArgOE, Ehs and 
Mautineia. 

Year 13 of ITar.— Alkibia ies 
uTpartiyis: he makes a pro- 
gress throagh Achaia — Inva- 
sioa of Epidauros by Argives. 

Year 14 of H'ar.— Spaitans in- 
vade ArgoB. Argives, with 
Alkibindes, attack Otohorao- 
□os; Spartans come to tlie 
defence of Tegea. Battle of 
Mantincia[c(.3e3B.c.): Com- 
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Agatbon trogious flor. 



1.75. 

Fictitious date of [Andok.] 
or. 4 KQrii 'AJini^idlov, 
I. 134. 

Sotratea flor., aet. 63 ; 
Plato is HOW 14: Alki- 
bindescire. 34.Xeiioplion 
circ. 16. — Euripides T/iu- 



plete victory of Spartans over 
Avgiyes aad Athenians. Oli- 
ga,rcliical conspiracy ot the 
Thonsand at Argos. 
'ear 15 of JTnr.— Rising of Ar- 
give demos against oligarchs. 
— Athenian expedition to get 
back Amphipolis: Ferdikkas 
of Maoedon bieaks faith, and 
tlie plan fails. — Ostraoism o( 
Hjperboloe, 1. 134 — the tenth, 
and last, recorded exercise of 
ostraoism since its Institutiou 
I)y Eleisthenes about S09 B.C. 
(Cf. t. 137.) 
'ear 16 of Ifar, —Athenians 
take Melos, ii. 1S6. 

Victories of Alldbiadea at Olym- 
pia? II. 227. — Embassy to 
Athens bom Ef^esta, asking 
help agauiat Selinua. Athe. 
nian envoys sent to Egesta. 

Y^ar 17of War.— Envoys retortt 
from Egesta: Sicilian. Expe- 
dition voted. — Mutilation ot 
the Heimao, jnst as lEeet ia 
going to sail for Sicily (May), 
1. 73— (Athenian ambitious 
in 415: ii. 18S.) — Alkibio^ 
des accused of profaning Mys- 
teries. — Expedition tailt for 
Sicily under NiMas, Lama- 
chos and AlkibladeB.— Ex- 
citement caused at Athens by 
disclosures of Kokleides and 
Andokides. Alkibiades con- 
dniiinarl to death in his ab- 

ohanoo of investing Syra- 

i'eiir 18 of War.— Second cam- 
paifin in Sicily, Lanmchos 
killed. GyUppos enters Syra. 
eusa Nikias writes to Athena 
for help. 

Year 19 of War. — Deteleia in 
Attica fortified by Laoedae- 
monians, il 188, who ravage 
Attica. Formal end to the 
trnce of 421. Beginning of 
the second chapter of the 
War, called the Aeia\euii! or 
'liiBUjj rSke/ioi (—404 B.C.)— 
Third caiapaiffit in Sicily. 
Sea-tight at Syraonse ; Athe- 
nian fleet destroyed. Death 
of Nikias and of Demos- 
thenes. 



,,Google 



, King of 



Liitlphou or. 6 jrf/i! toC 
XQ^si^oS? I. 63— Lj-siaa 
and his brother Pole- 
luaruhos driven from 
Thnrii, come to Athens.— 
Eiiripiries 'EXii^, 'Ai-Spo- 



AtbeD 



□ of Andokides 



.. 79. 



. 13. Xeuo- 
pLon begins his 'EXXijfinii 
with the mansuvreB at 
the Hellespont just after 
tlie battle of Kynossema : 
cf. 362 B.C. 
Aristophanes Aviriarpdrtt, 

Second return of Andoki- 
des to Athens: or. 2. 

109.— Dramatic date 'of 
riato #iui»o!? II. 3.— 
History of Thucydidea 
br^'alis oS after the battle 
of Kyzikos. 



inripidee 'Op/mrtt. Aris- 
toplianes moCms (1st 
edit.: cl. 388 b.c). 



r. 20 Inrip JloXva- 



Death of FerdiiLkas, 
Macedon (454 n 
Eiou of AichelaoB (—399 B.C.). 

Year 20 of War.— Revolt of 
Lesbos from Athena, i. 58. 
Eeyolt of Eoboea, it. 263. 
Revolt of Chins, ii. 160. Pe- 
daritos commands there for 
Sparta, ii. 198. Revolt of 
Miletos. OropoB seized by 
Boeotians, ii, 179. Athenians 
luse a sea-£ght o£f Euidos, ii. 
351. — Samian demos, tme to 
Athens, rises against the 
oligarchs. Athenian fleet 
musters at Samos : Spartan 
Astyoohos defeats Chacminos. 
Allabiades takes refuge from 
Spartans with Tissaphernes : 
his overtures to the Athenian 
leaders. 

Fi'"r21 o/JTar.- Governmentof 
the Four Hundred, i. T : (March 
— Juna.)— EratoBtheceB (Lya. 
or. 12) active at the Helles- 
pont for tlie oligarchs; i. 
260. — Athenian victory at 
Kynossema— Evagoras be- 
gins to reign? ii. 110. 



ttTpi'i)papxla : cf. 367, 
340 B.C. — Athenians attack 
and recover Kyzikos : death 
of Spartan admiral Minda- 
ros. — Kleophon BT)uayiiy6s : 
Athens rejects Spartan oSera 

Year 23 'of irar.— Athenian 
campaign under Thrasylloa 
in Lydia. — Messenians in 
PylOE surrender to Sparta. — 
Megara recovers Niaaea. 

Year 24 of H'ar.— Allibiadea 
recovers Selymbria and By- 
zantium for Athens. — Troops 
under ThrasyHos defeated at 



far 26 of H'ar.— AlkibiadeB 
returns to Athens, is chosen 
D-TpaT)j7o'j and leads the pro- 
cession to Eleuaia. — Antio- 
chos, the pilot of Alkibiades, 
defeated by Lysander off 
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Ol.vmpinds and 






















Kotioa. Alkihiades plunders 








Kyme. He is depOGed troni 








hia STpaTTjyin: ten new Qene- 


3. Kalliaa 




DeafliofEucipiiies. 


Year 26 of War.— Diony 3109 I. 
beoomaa tyraat of Syracuse, 
II. 171.— KaJlikratidas (euo. 
cessor of Lysander) etorma 
Methymna and blockades 
Konon in Mytilene. Com- 
plete victory of Athenians at 
ArKiauEae: death of Kfllli- 
ktatidaB.— Theramenes accu- 
ses the Generals: eix are put 
to death, Soirates protest- 
ing. 


4, Aloiias 


iOS 


Death of Sophotka. 


Year 27 of JTar.— Battle of 








Aegospotamt (late autanm). 






Dramatic date of flato 








ro/^iai. 


for publio safety, 11. 212. 
Konon escapes to Evagoras. 
Deatli of Dareios n, (424 
E.c— }: Artaiersesn. (M^- 
^itfj— 359 B. c.) succeeds him. 


94. PjtliodoruG 


104 




Theramenes brings the terms 






Lysias, put to deatli by 


of peace from Sparta. Agora- 






the Thu-ty (May); Ly- 


tos informs, i. 2C9. Athens 






fiias escapes to Megara, 


surrenders to Lysander, 






I. 148: of. 266.— Isokra- 


Kritias and Eratosthenes are 






tea leaves Athena for 


among the five *0o/im, and then 






Chioa, II. 6. 


among the sxs., 1,266. Tyran- 
njof the Thirty hegins (April). 
Thrasjbulos advances from 
Phyle to Peiraeus. The 
TMrty deposed in 8th month 
(Dec). Theramenea pat to 
death in autumn, 11. 6.— 
Death of Alkibiades mt. circ. 
45. 
Thrasybulos and the exiles in the 


3. Eukkid^s 


403 


Proposal to give Lysias the 






citizenship defeated by 


Peiraeua are at war with the 






Arcbiiioa, i. 151. Ljaias 


Ten ; but are in posaeasion 






or. 12 Kard 'EpaTo^Bi- 


o£ Athens before the end of 






vout, 1. 2S1.— Lysias or. 


July.— Democracy formally 






34 vipl ToS iLi, KaroKwai 








riiv iroXirr^av, I. 211. 


of AristophoD, II. 328.— 






leokrat es retamti to Athens, 


Enights who had served 








under the Thirty are required 






ffpdi EuM^oi*, II. 219. 


to refund their vordirciffK, 1. 
246.— Espedition f rom Athen s 
to tlleusis, to dielodge the 
TMrty, i. 252. 


3. Wkoa 




Third and flnal return of 
AndoMaeB to Athens. 

Lysias or. 21 SnifoSotia^ 
dToXoyla, I. 219. 

Lyaiaa or. 24 irlp roC 
dSvrdraul 1. 256. 
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Olympiads and 


.0, 


1 




Isokratea or. 18 vpos KaX- 








Xijiaxw, "■ 232. 




4. Xenaenetos 


401 


LysisB or, 25 S-qiioa Kara- 


Espedition of Cyms tbeyouuRer, 






Xintait droXeyia, 1. 250. 


II. IGl, 173, Bailie of Ku- 






Sopboklea OiStTrout iirl Ko- 


nasa and death of Cyrua 






Xiiwij;; Ijrought oat by 


(antttmn).— Ketreat of the 






Sopliokles nepoa. 


Greeks ; they reach Armenia 
in the winter,— War between 
LacedaemoD and Elis. 




4D0 


Parrhasios, painter, flor. 


Campaign of Thimbrou iu Asia 
Minor, 11, 161. 

The Greeks m their retreat 
reach Kotyora on the Eusine 
8 months after battle of 


1. Aristokmtea 


399 


ADdokiaes or. 1 iripi t™ 


Proceedings before the Areiopa^ 






pMTvploiv.i. 114.— Death 


gos against men formerly of 






of Soktates, 1. 153.— Ly- 


the iss., 1 296. 






6iaH or. 30 Kard N«o- 


Derkyllidfts superBedes Thim- 






IMixov, I. 224.-[Ljs.] or. 


bron in Aaia Minor, 11. 161.— 






6 KdTo 'Ap5o«Sou, I. 


Death of Arohelaos of Maoe- 






281,— Plato tfitlidra-ws to 


don (413 E.C.— ); his Bon 






Megflia LyB.or.l3/(aTci 


OreBtea saceeeds, bnt is dis- 






'Ji.yopi.TOV, I. 269. 


poBsesaed (396 e ) by his 
gunrdiaa Aeiopos See 394 


3. Itbjklea 


398 


Etesias bronght his Uepamd 


Second campaign of DerkiUi 






to this year. 


das in Asia Minor 


4. Suaifldcs 


397 


LysiaB or. 17 irfp! Sij/iwrfuf 


Third campaign of Derkjlhilas 






XPij/idTiffl' [better -Ttpl twj. 


in Asia Minor he is abont 






'BMT™.ojXPff«iT^^]i.SOO 


to inrade Earta when be 






iBOlnates or. 17 ircpi roS 


meets the satraps and makes 






feivoui, 11. 228. 


an armistice with Tiseapher 


96. Phoimion 


396 




Beginning of h rfpi '96Sov irAXe 
pos between Persia and Spar 
ta {-394 E.C.), 11 ICO Fitst 
campaign of Agesilttos in Asia 
Minor, II, 161. 


2. Diophautos 


395 


Lysias or. 18 irtpl Ivi-.ti- 


Athenian expedition to relieve 






aim Twy roS N«ioi/ ddi\- 


Haliartoa, i. 217. Alkibia^es 






,poO, 1. 229. 


the younger takes part, i. 257, 






Plato aft. 34 returns to 


and Lysander is Mlled.— Se- 






AthenB. His Topyiat 


cond campaign of Agesilaos. 






written between tliis year 








and 389. 








LyaiaB or. 7 irept roS 








atlKoOl 1. 2Si). 




,5. Eubulides 


394 


[LvsiaB] or. 6irip toS 








^Tpar,.^oC, 1.232.'^ 


(-390_B.c,), II, 161. NayaJ 






l8okratesor.20™riAax(- 








Tou, 11. 213.-(or. 393) 


19), I 2 0— BattleofCormth 






or, 19 'Ai7<v,,Ti«i!, n. 


Agesilaos nBoeota|a tnmn| 






217: or. 17 TpOTreJlTnii, 
11, 222. 


I. 247 Battle of Knidos 
160. — D ye 03 I hard 
pressed b (artha n ana 

1H8 An a II f Ma 

tpdou b n 
1^8. 



dbyGooi^le 



Olyinpiails and 








Aithons, 


B.C. 








393 


Ljsiaa oz, 3 Nard Si/iwtos, 


Long Walls ol Athens restored 






!. 377. 


by Konon, 1. 83. 






Polykratoa jitnjyopta Soj- 


Leohaeutn, western port ot 








Corinth, taken by Laoedae- 






(— ayl) IsaeoB the pupil of 












97. PbiJyldes 


392 


Lyeiaa or. IG ii.r;;. Mavr.- 
fli™? I. 245. 

l3okrateB begine to tench. 
Firstperiod of Mb Sclioul, 
392— 378E.O. : 1:. 10.— 

(— ijyo B.C.) iBokrates or. 




2, Niko teles 


391 








11 Boio,p,!, 11. 93: or. 


to treat for peace at Sparta, i. 






IS «ari aofiora,-, 11. 127. 


83 {winter 391— SW). 


3. Demostra- 




Afldokides or. 1 wepi r^s 


Thrasybulos the Steiriaji re- 


toa 




TrpAsAaEeSaijUDn'aii: (Ip^nTts 


ceives Amadotoa I. and 






(Epriog), 1. 128.— Isukra- 


Seuthes into the alliance of 






tes visits Oorgias in Thes- 


Athens, 11. 168 : descends the 






salj, 11. 5. 


coast of Asia Minor, 11. 346. 






Isaeos or. 5 vepi toD ii- 








^(uwj^out «\7i;50U, 11. 34S. 








Siopas, soulptor, and Tbeo- 








pi>mpos, last poet of Old 








Comedj, flor. 




4. Aiitipatroa 


3S9 


Lysias or. 28 tari 'Bpyo- 


Death of ThrasybuloE the Stei- 






kUm!, I. 221. 


rian, 1. 246. Athenian ex- 






Ljsias or. 27 Kari. 'E»i- 


pedition to aid Evagoras, i. 








236.— Conquests otUionysios 






Ljeiae or. 29 narA. tikoKpd- 


L in Sicily and Magna CJrae- 






Toiis, 1. 240. 


oia, n. 163(389— 387 b, c). 






Aesohines bom. Plato fel. 








40 first Tisita Sicily. His 








HaliiTtla was Leguu be- 








fore tliiB year. 




33. Pyrrhion 


3SS 


LjeiiiB or. 33 'OXufurioifi)!, 


388—387 B.C., Diotimos com- 






1,204. 
















couditheestaiitjeditioi., 


an embassy to Olympia : i. 






markiug the transition to 


165. 






Middle Comedy; cf. 408 








Folykrates eminent as a 








teacher of Ehetoric, 11.95. 




^. Theodotoa 




Lysias or. VJiriplTur'Apie- 


Eight triremes nndet Thrasybn- 






lo^iii'Oi'SXP'J^''''""'!^- '^''^^■ 


los the Kollytean taken by 
AntalMdas, near Abydos, i. 
343.— Peace of Antalkidas, 11. 


3. Mj-Bticbides 


386 


LysiaB or. 23 k>it& t£v airo- 


Plataea rebuilt by Sparta as a 






rakiSvf I. 327. 


stronghold against Theiies, 11. 






Plato net. 43 begins to teach 


178. 






ia the Academy? 




4. Dexitteos 


385 




JIantineia destroyed by Lace- 
daemoDians, 11. 163. — Begin- 
ning of war between Evagoras 
and Artoserxes li., 11. 138. 



dbyGooi^le 



Oljmpiads and 










E,C- 






99. Dioti'cphca 


384 


1-383 B.c.)Lj9. or. lOKQTi 
e«;u.,)aTo.., I. 293. 

Demoatlieues born (Scha- 
fer). 

Aristotle born: Plato aet. 
15. 




s. Pbftiiostra- 


383 


OlynthoB besieged by Laoedaa- 
























11. isy. Kotya becomes Kiug 








of Tbraoiaii Odrysae. Iphi- 








krates goes against binn with 








Athenian force: then makes 








peace with him. 11. 337. 


3. Evandroa 




Lysiaa or. 3fi rari 'Eud>- 


The Kadmeia seized by Laoe- 






i^=., I. m. 


of Macedon, sou of Amyntaa 
U., born : of. 359 b.o. 




381 


(—380 E.C.J LjBias frag, 
on. f. (Sauppe) ink;, *£- 
;j(HKo«, I. 3ia. 




100. Pjtlieaa 


380 


Lysias (i. 165). 


Phlius besieged by Lacedaemo- 
nians, II. 150. 


1. Nikon 


3T9 


Gorgias and Aristophanes 


End of Olynthian War, 11. 






die about this time. 


158, 


3. t^ausiuikos 




(— 376B.c.)I3okratescom- 


Athens at the head of a noTr 






pa[lioll and secretary of 


Naval Confederacy, 11. 10.— 






Timotbeos, tj. 10. 


Finaneiftl reform: establish- 






Tbese orators flourish ;— 


ment of the 20 evii^opiai for 








payment of war-tai, 11. 30. 






Thrasybulos and Kepha- 


e<lpaiKii irb\fiio! |ii. 331) begina 






loa of Kollytos, 11. 372. 


(-371 B.O.). Invasions of 
Boeotia by AgesUaos and 
Kleombrotos, 11. 176. 


4. EaUioa 


377 


(-37lB.c.)lBaeo£or.l07r.rf 


AgeEilaos iuTades Boeotia. — 






tii 'AfitcTdpxof' K\iipou,II. 


Thebes begins to reorganise 






333. 


the Boeotian Confederacy, 11. 
176. 


101. Cbarisan- 




—351, Second period of the 


End of war (3B5— ) between 
Evagoras and Artaserxes II., 






school of Isokrates, u. 






10. 


II. 168. Kleombrotos invades 






Deatli of Antisthenes, 11. 


Boeotia. 






103. 




,. Hippoda- 


37B 


Isaeos or. 8 rtfil tou Kipu- 


Timotheos sails round Pelopon- 






nttX^pav? 11. 327. 


nesna: Corcji'a and other 






Araros(sonofAriBtophaneE) 


cities of the Ionian Sea join 






and Eubulos, eailiest 


the Athenian League. 






poetB of Middle Comedy, 




3. Sokratides 


374 


Isokratea or. 2 »p4s N,<g- 


—370 B.C., Jason of Pherae 






K\4a, II. 87. 


tagos of Thessaly, 11. ]8. 
Death of Evagoraa king of 
the Cyprian Salamia, 11. 107. 
Congress at Sparta. Peace 
between Athens and Sparta, 
11. 178 ; Thebes excluded 
from it, ib. 181. 
Plataea dei,troyed. Walls of 


4, ABteioa 


373 


iBotrates or. 11 nXaTa&ii, 








Thespiaa razed by Thebaus, 



dbyGooi^le 



Olynipiada and 


EC. 












11. 177—9. At this time 








OropoB belonged to Athens, 








ib.: of, 412 E,c,— Timotheos 








deposed from his ^par^/yia 








and accused by Iphikcatca and 








Kallistratos, — Iphikrates, 








Chabriaa, EaUistrato3 chosen 








Generals. 


103. Albisthe- 


372 


Isokrates or. 1 irnj, Aij- 
t^d^iKOf? n. 84: or. 3 




1. Phrasiklei- 


371 




Battle o( Lenitra, July 6, 11. 


des 






196. 
General Peace (eiolnding the 
Tiiebans) concluded at Sparta 
('Peace oi Kallias'), June 16, 
u. 141.— Jason ■ of Pheraa 
enters Greece as mediator. 


3. DyBciielos 


370 


Isokrates or. 10 'E\h^t 


Jaaon asaas^atei], 11. 18. First 






^Koifuop, 11. 100. 


Peloponnesos : invasion of 
Lacunia: foundation ot Me- 
galopolis and of the new 
MeBsene, 11. 194. 


4, Lysiatratos 




laaeoa or, 9 irtpi roC 'Aoru- 


Second march of Epameinon- 






^iXoi/ KXypau, II. 330. 


ei:podition sent by Dionysios 
I. of Syracnao to help the 
Corinthians and Spartans: 
Athens also forms friendly 
relations with him.— Death 
of Amyntas 11. of Maeedon : 
accession of hia eldest son 
Aleiander II. (brother of 
Philip). 


103. Nacsigenes 


368 


Iflokratea Epis(. i Aiariaif, 








u. 23a 


nysioa I. 
Pelopidas imprisoned by Alex- 
ander ot Pherae : released by 
Epamoinondas.— Philip (aet. 

a hostage to Tbebea : Uvea 
there tiU 366 B.C. —Alex- 
ander II. of Macedos put to 

(-36,1 n.c). 
Death of Dionysios I. of Syra- 


1. PoIyzeloB 


367 


Dionyaioa 1 eaioa tragio 






prizewithAfrjia'E((T-ii/)05, 


cuse, II. 19, His son Diony- 






Plato aet. 62 visits Sicily 


sios II. succeeds him. 






toe second time. 


Third march of Epameiuondas 






Aristotle aet. 17 comes to 


into Peloponnesos.— Timo- 






Athens, where he iiTes 


theos again in command of 






tm Plato's death in 347, 


Athenian fleet. 


3. Kephiso- 


366 


Isokratea or, 6 'A/Jx'io^os, 


Sparta refuses to recognise 


doroH 




H. 193. 


Messene. Corinth, Epidau- 






Deraostheiieaoomesof age: 


ros and Phlins make peaca 






his studies with isaeos 


for themselves with Thebes, 






probably begin, 11, 267, 


II. 193. 



dbyGooi^le 



I anil is occupied by tha The- 

' Kallistratos and ChabFiaa im- 
peoclieil for the Oropos affair 
by Leodaaaas, PhilostratoB 
KoXidfiui, and (?) Hegeuip- 
poa : — acquitted. 
Timotheos teduoes Samoa 
(where KSitpovxo' are esta,- 
bliehed), Sestoa and Kiitbote, 
— Perdildtaa ni. (eecond eoa 
of Amyntas II. and brotlier 
of Pliilip) King of Macedun 
(— 359B.G.). 

(— 3fi3 R.c ) Isaeos or. 6 Trepl Tiinotheoa encoeeds to the com- 

ToD •l-i\oKTJii,omi nX-^pnv, I maud of Iphiirates in Thraee : 

II. 3ia. j takes MethoiiB, Pidna, Poti- 

daea, To tone. 

I Expedition of Pelopidas into 

! Thesealy: his deatli. 

Demosthenes or. 27 kbtA Campsiga of Timotheus against 

" ' ' Kotys aud Byzantines ; his 

letum to Athens. 

Fourth and last march of Epa> 

meinondaeinto Pelopounesoa. 

Hattle of Wautiaeia (July 3) ; 

deu.tb. of Epameiuoudaa. 

Oeneral peace, excluding 

Sparta. — AutoMes Athenian 

commander at the Helles- 



Pluto's tbii'd visit to Sioi 

Xenophoii oloues his 'I 

X^™i(41lTi.c— jatt 

battle of Kantiiieia. 



or. 41 rptt 
2jrouBfa>,or.55T-pJsKaX- 
XiKX^a, II. 301. 
Deiuarclios born. 



II. 381. 
Praxileles, senlptor, flor. 
laaeos or. 11 ittpl tou 'Ayeii 

«\^/)DV, II. 3o4. 
Demoathenes trierarcb. 
laolirates EpUt, n t 



talr. 



.241. 



Arehidamos III. sucoeeds his 
father AgesikiOB aa a king of 
Sptirta, II. 19. — ^Kalliatratos 
flies from Athena to Thaaos : 
Tlmaiana recoloniae Datos, 
II. Itio. Ai'istophou Sijija- 

Wiir iietween Ai-tasersea II. and 
bia aatrap Oroiitea : Athena 
EHpporta tlie latter ii. 185. 



Death of Artaierxes II. (Mj^. 
/ii», 405 11. c. — ) Accession of 
Artaseciea III, ("O^os— 337 
B.C.).— Pecditkas III. of Ma- 
cedon killed in battle with II- 
lyrians ! contest for tbtonc: 
accession of PbUip(-33BD.o.). 
—Alexander of Pherae mur- 
dered by bis wife Thebe'a half ■ 
lirothera, Tisjphonos, Peitho- 
laoB and Ljkophron, ii. 241. 

Kotys, Mng of Thraeion Odry- 
sae, murdered: hia son Ker- 



dbyGooi^le 



01ym],i(i.is ill] J 


i 1 












aobleptes prevails, in a con- 








test for the sueoessiou, over 








Beriaades and Amadokoa II., 
II. 185. 


3. Eephisoilo- 


I5B 




4. Agttthoklefi 


-7 




Chios, Kos, Hhodes, Byzantium 
revolt from Athena. Souial 
War begins (— 355 e. c), 11. 
183. PMIip takes AmpMpo- 
lia, u, 135. Treaty between 

Tliraoian Cheraonese (except 
Kardia) ceded to Athens, ib. 
Third form of the Trierarchy 
hronght in by the auiinoplai 
oi Periandros: cf. 410 b.c. 


lOB. Elpines 


356 ; Iaa«03 frag, xvi (Sanjipe) 


Philip victor at Olympia : takes 






6rip Eii^idSous, 11. a«7. 








Demustheues or. 54 nari 


Philippi. Alexander the Great 






K6S-WV0! ? II. aOO. 


bom. Charea defeats a Per- 






Isokmtes E^ritt. is 'Ap^'- 


sian force, u. 2m. 






Stf/.V. "■ 2Ja. 








Altiia writes Comedy. 




2. Kallistrato^ 


35S 


Isukcatee 01. 8 jre^i r^! ripif- 








njl! (or (riJn;iaxi(i6s) : or. 7 


11. 183.— Phodan (or Sacred) 






■Apeowaymti!, u. 302. 


War begins (—346 n.c.).— 






Demosthenes or. 22 lari 


OUgoioLiea set up at Corcyra, 






'AcS^nM-iffli-o!, u. aol. 


Chioa, Mytilene, &c., 11. 248. 






Aristotle may liaye taviglst 








Bhetorlc ai< early as this 




3. Diotimoa 


361 


Death of Xenophon ? 


Eubnlos becomes financial 








minister of Athena (Ta^tai 






kX^ov! .X^por, II. aaf!. 


T^s «oiP^! vpoiTolov), II. 27 : ef. 






De.ii. or. 14 jTtpi tC- ou/i- 


3^8 8.0.— TiiQotheoa brought 






^.opiiii', 11. 301, 37B, or. 


to trial: dies at Chalkis.— 








Kallistratoa returns to Athens 
(of. Beiri.c.):-iiis death, 11. 
186. —The Generala Ipiirates, 

aiTa%aed by Ajiatophon aud 
Chares, 
riiilip marehes along the Thra- 


4. Riiileiiios 


353 


Isokriiics or. 15 wepl t^! 








ciao eoa£ta,and takes Abdera 






laaeoe or. 7 irtpl rav 'AtoX- 


and Matoneift— rhiUp takes 






XoSii/Mu kX^o", "■ S^-l- 


Htlethone: is defeated in 
Theaaaly by Onomarehoa. 




Philip re-entera Thessaly: de- 






HtTaToXtTwi', or. 24 kutil 


feats Ihociana nndtr Ono 






T^f«iii,.dTo«!, or. 2a «bt4 


maiohoa<i%ho is killed) and 






'ApuTTOKpirovs, or. aO iirip 


ahiniea to Tlitrmo) jlae 






*u;l>liuPO!, 11. 300. 


inds It held bj Athemans, 






TlieiMlektBs tragieus flor. 


and retirea He maieliea ti 






Tlii;o])omn03, Juitoriaii. 


Heraeon on Propontis di 






Uor. 


tutes pettp* to KecuoUeptes, 
makes alhance with Kaidia, 
Ptinitlius aud lJ\zantmm — 



dbyGooi^le 

























He frees Pheraa from tha 








Tj-rauny, 11. 241. 


J. Theesalos 


3B1 


Demosthenea or, 4 Kari. *i- 


Death of Mauaoloa. Artemisia 






Uirwoii a% II. 301: or. 15 


propoaea a conteatof oratory: 






{nril> T^s PoSiaif i\fvSip- 


Theopompos the Hstorian 






las. 


gains the prize, n. 11. Idri- 
eus, brother of Mauaoloa, ano- 
ceeds Artemisia aa djiiast of 
Karia,ii.l73.— Philip marches 
against the Moloaaiau Aryb- 
bas. 
Euboeana ally themselves with 




350 


(-33S.) Third period of the 






Echool of laokrates, 11. 10. 


Athens. Phokion leads Athe- 








of Eretria : battle of Tamy. 






Bwu-rit jTtpi ToB doifiaros. 


nae— Apoilodoros tried and 






n. 300. 


condemued for propoaing to 






Isokratea Bpist. is t«"s Mu- 








n\)ii/flWaraw'"''.ii-S4a 


— Firat help sent by Athens 






Death of Isaeos f 11. 369. 


to Olynthoa. 


4. Esilimachos ' 349 


Demostheues or. 36 kotA, 


Philip makes war on Olynthos 






MfiSiou, or. 1 '0\»:'Sia- 


and the Cbalkidio towns. 






«6!tt^or.2"0^weiH«d!(3'. 


Alliance between Olynthians 
and Athena.— Second Athe- 
nian expeciition, under Chorea, 
to help them. 


108. Tieophaos 


348 


Demostheuca or. 3 'OXuu- 


Philip besieges Olynthos— third 






e..rii y. 


Athenian expedition, nuder 
Chares, to help it;— PhUip 
takes Olynthoa: destroys it 
and the 32 ChaLkidie towns 


1. Tiiemiato- 


34T 


[Dem.] or. 40 ir^j BotiwJ^ 


Philip renews war with Eerso- 


kles 




iriei jrpoixit. 


bleptea (ef. 352)-^wMch he 






Death o£ Plato ael. 82. 


enda in 346 by <tictatiiig a 






Aristotle leaves Athena and 


pence. Athenian troops un- 






goea toHermeias of Atar- 


der Chares sent to Thrace.— 
Mytilene returna into alliance 
with Athena. 


3. ArohiaB 


316 


Isokrates or. 5 *ftiinrot 


Envoys |Philokrates, Aesohines, 






(April), u. 167. 


Demosthenes, &c.) sent by 






DemOEtheuea or, S irtoi il- 


Athena to PhUip. _ Philip 






p^vq% (August). 


goea to Thracian War.— AnU- 
pater and Pai-menion nego- 
ciate with Athenian enTojs. 
-Peace 'of Philokrates'rati- 
fied on part of Athens and 
alhes (April).— Second Athe- 
nian embassy to await Philip 
at Pella: he returns and 
takes the envoya to Pherae : 
ratifies peace there (end of 
Jnne).- Philip occupies Pho- 
cis : end of Phoolan War. 
Philip becomes a member of 
Amphictjonio Council, and 
thereby a Greek Power. 


4. EaLuIos 


849 




Philip marches against Illyrii, 



dbyGooi^le 



0!jTDpiads snd 


B.C. 










IlarTalfcTcr, or. 38 ir,:Ji 


Dardani, TribaUi.— Timoleon 






Sniwi/iaxDi', n. 300. 


of Cwintb goes against Diony- 






AesuliiiiBS or. 1 koto tifidp- 


sioE 11. of Syracuse. 






laokfRtes Epist. Vli. Ti/io- 








eiv. II. 216. 








The 4.j!i.a«ii of Hjpereides 








(cf.ii,385n.)earliertiian 








3i4: Saiippeu. 2861 




109. LjkiBkOS 


344 


Demo£lJieues or. 6 koto. 


Timoleon frees Sicily.— Philip 






iiXiirirov p: 


begins to meddle in Peiopon- 






Aristotle remoTes from 


nesos. Demosthenes goes 






Atameus to Mjtiiene. 


thither to counteraet him. 






Ephoros, historian, flor. 


Embassy, in iremonetrance, 
from Philip, Argos and Mes- 
Bene lo Athena. 


3. PythodotoH 


343 


Demosthecea or. 19, and Philokiates is accused by Hy- 
Aescliiiies or. 2, vipi rj,! , pereides ; goes into eiile.^ — ■ 






irapair/)fo;3fla(. 


Aeschines is necueed by De- 






Antiphanea stiU Writing 


mosthenes of ffiolversaUos in 






Comedy. 


the embassy (346 e.g.), but 
is acquitted. 


3. SoEigecGS 


342 


Hegeaippos ([Dem.] or. 7) 


Philip eeta np tatrarehiea in 






„.pl-X\ov^<!«v. 


Thessaly. — His letter to 






Isokrates Evist. 11. iiWjr- 








TV"', "■ 250: Epist. v. 


Alliance between Euboean 






'AXfldrfpp. «. 252. 


Chalkis and Athens.— Begin- 






Aristotle begins to teach 


ning of PhiUp's Third Thra- 






Alexander. 


Cian War (—339 e.g.) : of. 352, 






Menaoder bom. 


347 n.c. 


4. Niiomaohos 


341 


Deioostlienes or. 8 irf^l riui' 


Feud between Kardia and Attic 






41- vtoirwuKroj, or. 9 KdTo 








*.\i7r,rou7'. 


PLilip supports Kardia: Dio- 






ApliarcuBtragionsflor. down 


peithes, Athenian General, 






tu this time. 


ravages Thracian seahoaid. 
Letter of Philip to Athens 
Bbontthe Chersonese.— Philip 
approaches Perinthos.— De- 

tium: its aUiauce with 
Athens, 


110, Theophras- 




Isokratee Epist. IV. 'Apti- 


PhiUp besieges Perinthos and 






TdTpv. 11. 253. 


Byzantinm ;— Athenians un- 






Anaiimeues Tip-DpuJ, [rpAi 


der Chares support Syzaa- 






'AA^jKvapo^J? 


tines.— Philip's ultimatum : 
Athens, on proposal of Da- 
moatheues, declares war — 
Fourth form of the Trie- 
rarohy brought in by law of 

burden on taxable capital: 
of. 410, 357 b. c. 






Isolirntes or. 12 JlataSijuai- 


Aeschines and Meidias go as 


des 




«i!, II. lis. 


TTf^aiipai to Amphictyonio 






XenukrateK begins to teacb 


Council ; AmphictyoHS make 






in tlie Academy, 


war on Lokriane of Amphis- 
sa.— Second Athenian force 
sent to help BjKanUum : 



dbyGooi^le 



Ol.vmpiada and 


... 1 










Philip raises the siege.- Am- 
phiotyons maie Philip their 
General (Oct.). He returns to 
Greece, defeats merceiiariea 
under Chares and Pcoxenos, 






and destroys Amphissa. 


3. Cliaeronaah 


338 Isokrittes Epist. iii, *l^(?r- 


Commissioners (inelnding De- 




ir^ ^■, II. 236. 


mosthenes) appointed to re- 






Death of laokrates, 11. 31. 


store fortifications of Athens : 






(—336 B.C.) Lykui^os, the 








orator, is ro^at t^i kow^! 








jTpoaiSou, 11. 376. 


hands oyer the Achaean Nau- 
paktoB to the Aetolians : then 
enters PhoKs, and oeoiipieH 






K;vtinion and Elateia (Feb.?). 


4. Phrynicbiis 


337 (Jan.?) At the anDnalwin- 


Battle of Chaeroneia : iifrayaT- 






tcr Festival of the Dead 


«woj^^S6^B(Aug.2?Curt.Y. 








436 Eng. tr. n.). Peace 'of 






Demosthenes speaks the 


Demades' between PhUip and 






epitayh of those who fell 


Athens. End of Athenian 






at Chaeroueia. [Not ex- 


Naval Hegemony : Congress 






taut : the Demosthenic 


of Corinth: Hellenic LeaRne 






or. 60 i8 .purious.] 


Philip Hellenic Genera] a- 
gainst Peisia. — Artaxerxes 
III. ('fix"') ^^ ■ A'ses suc- 
ceeds him. 


111. Pytliorte- 


336 


Ktesiphon proposes (March) 
that Demosthenes should 


Death of Arses: Datdos III. 






King of Persia (—830 B.C.). 






be crowned at the Great 


Parmenion and Attaloa open the 








Persian War in Asia. 














action rapayinwv against 


(early n A gust) 








Aleiunder the Great leoomea 






Deiiiarchoa begins his acti- 


k ng of Macedon —He ente s 




1 -vity as \oyoypd4,o;. 


( reece Ihe saly Awph 0. 
t n Athens anl Co gross 








f Cormth ao]aiowled„e his 








he^semo j 


2. Euacnetoh 




The surrender of Demos- 


Pa me iioii epulaed in Asia by 






theaee. 


Slemnon vho takes Ephesos 








— Thehans rise aga nst 






from Athens by Alesan- 


Mncedon Alexander takes 






(ier; — Demades helps to 


andaebtrojsTLebeE(ait nm) 






arranee a peace. 




3. Ktes ikies 


33* ' Aristotle settles at Athena 


Alexander sets ont for Persian 




and teaches in the Ly- 


^\a anlcrosesHelleiont 




keion. — Hi E ' PijfojiHTieer- 


wms battle of Gran ko3(Ma7) 




taiulj later tliaa 338 

1 B.C. 


reduces Aeol sad Ion a 
talosMiletosandHalkana 

and ndvaiuoefi to Gord on 

nPh ta 


4. Xikokrateii 


333 


\\ der routs Dareios III at 
Issos (Oct.). 


113. KiliolcE 


333 


Alexander besieges I^e ; takes 
it (Jnlv): talies Gaza: occu- 








pies Egypt : fouuils Alexan- 
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Olympiads and 
Archons. 


li.C 












dria ; winters at Memphis. 


3. Aristopha- 


331 


Lysippos, sculptor, flor. 


Alexander crosses EnphrateB 






With his seljool begao a 


(July) ; routs Dareios at 






decline of Sculpture, pa- 


Arbela (Oct.); marches to 






rallel to that of Oratory. 


Babylon, Susa and Pcrse- 






Cf. u. 445. 








Eallistheues of Stageiros, 








who went with Alesan- 








der to Asia, represents 








the decay of taste in ora- 












3. Aristophon 




(August?) DemoBthenes or. 


Spartans, nnder Agis III., rise 






18 nipi ToB HTsi-dmi. 


against Maeedon ; are defeat- 






AeEChinesor.3™T£<KTv- 


ed at Megalopolis by Anti- 








pater; and accept Macedonian 






Bchines leaves Athens. 


hegemony: death of Agis III, 






Lykurgoa Kari. AtaKpdToui, 


—Alexander pursues Dareios, 






II. 376. 


who is murdered by Beasos in 






Demades a(tmini)!ters the 


Parthia:— enters Hyieania, 






pEBpifiji.— [rem.] or. 17 


Drangiauia, and Aracosia : 






jrepi tSb jrpis 'AXi^of^poy 


founds Alexandria ad Cauca- 






twBiikQv (by Hegeaip- 


Bum (Kandahar?]. 






Ilypercidea isip 'P.iimv- 








^ovl u.m. 




4, Kepliiso- 






Alexanler enierb BaM Ti and 


p!,ou 






&j„diana takes Marakania 
(Samarkand) croaaes ihe 
O^us and advances to Jasai 














tes founds Alemndna Es 








ohate (Khojeud'l — Betnms 








to winter quarteis in Bak 








tna 


113. Euthykri- 




Between 330 and 33 G B.C. 


Alrxicder subdues Sogdiana ■ — 


tOE) 




(Scliater) there was a 


'ilays Lleitos at Marakandi 






great dearth at Athens, 


— Haipalos sends supphes of 






during which Demos- 


egrn to Athens, and receiyea 








the citizenship 


3. Hpgemon 


327 




Uexander crosses the Indus and 
enters the Pnnjaub. 


3. Chremca 




End of financial adminis- 


Alexander deieats Ponas. — 






tration of LykurgoB (338 


Begins hia river-^'oyage south- 






B.C. — ) : MeneaaechmOB 


wards through India. 






hecoraes ra^fo!. 








Fictitious date of the speech 
















338—326 E.C.J: not by 








Ucmadea, Sauppen.312. 




4. Aiitildes 






Alexander reaches moulh of 
Indus about July.- Sets out 
on ma^rch westward in Aug., 
and reaches capital of Gedro- 
Kia in Oct.— Nearohos sails 
for Persian Gulf in Oct.— 
Harpolos, the profligate trea- 
surer of Alexander, crosses 
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Oljmpiaas and 










fl.C. 












fi'om Asia to Attica:— is 








warned from the Peiraeus, 








and goes to Titenaron. 


111. Hegesias 




DciiiM^lioa or. 1 Kari A,- 


Alexander celebrates the Bio- 






/loffS^i'oi'I.or. 3 tara'Apio-- 


nysia at Susa. -Death o( 






TO-jdTol/Oi, or. 8 KOTd *1- 


Hephaestion at Ekbatana.— 






Xo-A^pus, 11. 373. 


Athens decrees divine honoura 






Hj'pereides Kara A^moiiSi- 


to Alesander,— Demosthenes 






roi,!.— Death of Ljkur- 








gus (before midsummer]. 


— Areiopagos directs that 
Demosthenes, PhiloMes. De- 
mades, &e. be prosecnled for 

—Demosthenes is fined and 
imprisoned :— escapes to Ae- 


3. KepLisodo- 


323 


Epiltiiroa aet. 13 comes to 


Alcsander holds court at Baby- 






AtllBUS. 


lon aud receives the embaa- 
siea.— Hia death, June 8. 
Lamian War, promoted by Hy- 
pereides. — Leosthenea of 
Athens defeats Antipater at 
Herakleia and besieges him 
in Lamia. 


3. PMoUes 




llvpereiiies ifriTd^ios, 11. 


Leosthenea killed before Lamia. 






awa. 


Antiphiloa snooeeds to com- 






Death of Hjpereides (Oct, 


mand of the Greeks and de- 






5). Death at Demos- 


feats Leonnatos. — Decisive 






thenes (Oct. 12). Aris- 


victory ol Macedonians at 






totle retires to Chalkis, 


Kraunon (Ang. S).— HeUenio 






and dies there (Oct.?). 


League breaks ap. Athens 






Theoplirastos sucEcedahim 


Bubmita to Antipater. On 






in tlie LjkeioK. 


proposal of Demades, the Ek- 
klesia pronounces Demos- 
thenes, Hypereides, &C, trai- 


4. AroIiippoB 


321 


Now Comedy beginning,— 


Aleiauder's Empire divided 






Menander aet. 21 'Opy-^ 


among his Generala, Ptole- 






(hi3 first play).— Phile- 


my founds a monarchy in 






mon, Diphiloa comioi 


Egypt (306) B.C. Thedescend- 






flor. 


aiitsof SeleuioB found a king- 
dom in Asia, which aiterwarda 
shrinks up into Syria. In 

till about 272 b.c, : then the 
house of Antigonoa reigns till 

the kingdom. 


lie. Neaeohmos 








2. Apollodoros 






Death of Antipater. 


3. AioMppoB 




Death of DemadeB.— Deme- 

trios Phttltireag flor. 
Decline ol Oratory begins. 
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OljD.pi=dB. 


B.C. 






116. 4. 


314 


Death of Aesetines. 




120. 1. 


300 


Muitartlioa ot boh rppre 
sentatwe of the il ud 
A am^m 








3L6— 21s Ptolemj Soter. 


122. 3. 


"° 


Htce ia= of MaRDes a the 
cal pdfo mdcrofA lan 




127. 3- 


270 


Theuluitos Bion Moschoa 


28o 94- rtolemy PhUadel- 






floe 


ibos 






T u aeo'i (I Tanromeuioii 


280— 1d1 First period of 








Athaean League. 






deut at Athens smte 


247-222 Ptolemy Euergetaa. 






ahont iHObc) brought 








bis History down to tliis 




















130. .. 


260 


Kallimacbos, the poet, U- 
brariaji ot Alesaacliia. 




133. 3. 


260 


A period ot almost total 


20e-181. Ptolemy Epiphanes. 


—167. 3. 


150 


datknees in the history o£ 


197. Battle of Kynoskephalae. 




Greek Oratory. When 


The Greek allies of Home, 






light returns, Asian! em 


though nominally free, are 






is fully dominant, hut a 








reaotion to Atticism is 








just begmning. 




14B, I. 


200 


Aristophanee libranan ol 
Alexandria, 




146, 3- 


194 


ApoUonios KhoclJoa Ubra- 
rian of Alexandria. 




156. .. 


156 


AristSiTcbos librarian of 
Alexandria. 




IBS. 3. 


146 


Poljbios brought his His- 


Corinth destroyeJ, The Achae- 






tory from 2e4 B. c, (where 


an cities become formally 






Timaeoa left ofi) to tMs 


suljieet to Borne, 








145. Polyhioa legislates tor tha 


1S6. I. 


120 


HieroMea and Menekles re- 
present the epigramma- 
tio Asianiem in its matu- 
rity. 


Achaean cities. 


166. 3. 




Hortensiua born. 




167. 3. 


110 


Approximate date for Her- 
magoras of Temiios [usu- 
ally put muoh too late 
—by Clinton, about 62 
B,c. See Cie. de Invent. 1. 
8, written about 84 B.C., 
which shows that Herma- 
goras was then long dead : 
BlassdieGriech-Becvon 
Ales, bis auAng,,pp,84f,l 
— Hennagoraa founds the 
ScholiastieEhetorie, and 
thus prepares the way for 
Atticism. 

Aptdlonios i /laXaKit emi- 
nent as a teacher of lihe- 
toric at Rhodes. 
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... 




168. 3- 


106 


Cicero bora. 






100 


Ehodian aclectio school 
of Oratory,— Attic in lia- 
8i9, but with Asian eie- 
menta. 

Julius Caesar bom. 

Greek Rhetoric is already 

Rome. 




171. 1. 


90 


Apollonioa, sumamed Mo- 
lon (Cicero's ma.ster), 
eininent at Rhodes. 




172. I. 


92 


L. PlotiuB and others open 
schools at Rome for the 
teaching of Ehetorie, no 
longer in Ctreek, but in 
Latin. 




ITS. 1. 






SuUa taies Athens. 


174. I. 


82 


Cicero De- Inventions i 
Caius LioiniuB Calvus bom. 




17B. 1. 


SO 


The Shetorica ad Henn- 
liiiim (incerti) not earlier 
thau thie year.— Aesehy- 
los of Kuidos and Aeachi- 
nes of Miletos represent 
the florid Asiauism. Ct 
120 B.O. 






79 


Cioeto, aei. 27, at Athens. 






63 


Hortensiua, the Roman re- 
is Consul. After this 
time he comes littie for- 
ward as a speaker; and 
leaves the field to Cicero, 
the representative of the 
Hhodian eclecticism. 




181. 2. 


65 


Cicero De Orators. 
ticism of the Lysian type. 




182. 3. 


EO 


Apollodoroa of Pergamos 
andTheodoros of Gadara 
are rival masters of Scho- 
lastic Bhetoric. 

Death of CalTus. 






16 


Cicero Srutaa. 
Cicero Orator. 








Cicero De Optimo Genere 


Death of Caesar. 






Oratorwa. 






43 


Death of Cicero. 




187. 3. 




Didjmoa of Alexandria, 


Ootavianiis (Augustus Caesar) 






eranimatian and critic, 


begins to govern the Bepublic 






floT. 


as Emperoi. 


188. 4. 


2B 


Dionysios of Halikamassoa 
and Caeeiliua of Ctdacte, 
a Sicilian Greek, floarish 








nt Rome as soliolars and 






critics. Victory of Atti- 
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Oljmpwda. 


.,0-1 








cism over Asianism coia- 








plete and ut-arly uuivet- 




ISB. 4- 


21 




Athena clepriTcd of iia jurisdie- 
tioE over Eretria and Aogiiia : 
Confederacy of the free La- 
conian eiUes formed by Au- 








gustas. 


191, J, 


14 




Death of Aiignstna. 


192. 3. 


18 


Sfrabo {bom 6611.C.) pnb- 
boat thiR yenr. 




213. 1. 


74 


Tiicitus Dialoga$ De Ora- 


69—^79. Vcspaaian. 


214. 4. 


80 


Th« ^fai Tfi- 3^™ Mip-fv, 
wrongly aB<iril)ed to Plu- 
tarch, were perhaps eom- 
pilwt a1x.ut thia time, 
ehiefli from Caecilius. 




217. 3. 


90 


Plutarch flor. 


81—96. rnmitian. 








98—117. Triijan. 






Herodes Attious, the mas- 


117—138. Hadrian. His visita 






ter in Greek oratory of 


toAthena,123— 135. 






MarcnsAurelina and Lu- 








cins Verna, ia made con- 








sul act. 40, 1)y Ajitoniuns 


138—161. Antoninus PiuB. 






Pius. — Favorinus and 








Fronto flor. 




234. 4. 


169 


Lueian, a 8,Tria,n of Samo- 
sata, writes the best At- 
tic Greek since Hvper- 
eidaa. — Aulus Gelliua 
Nocte> JMicoe.— Panaa- 
nitis the geographer, Pto- 
lemy tie astronomer, Po- 
lyaenos (ZrpaT-Ty^*™™}, 
and Galen flor. 


lei— 180. Marciia Aurcliua. 


237. 1. 




PubliUB Aelius AristeideB, 
of Mysia, in his 'aavaSii- 
POiKO! and le/wi Xbym, imi- 
tates the Attic models of 

Hermogenes mokes a oom. 
plete digest of the Scho- 
lastic Rhetoric since Her- 
ma^oras of Temnos (110 
B.C.). It is ooatained 
in bis Vf/i ariaiuiy, irepi 

yviJj-diriKira (in Rhetoret 
Grop,;i,ii.SpBiigel). Her- 
mog. was the chief au- 
thority on Ws subject tiU 
ApbthoniOE. 




243. 1. 


"° 


Dio Caasius flor. — The 
6vo!iiiiTTiK6v of Julius Pol- 
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OlympiaOs. 


..B. 










liisi drawu up about this 




247. I, 


210 


Tertuliiau flor. 




249. 4, 


320 


OriK^n flor. 




SSI. 1. 


22G 


Sextns Empiriens irpis Toik 

a coiitroverBj witi Uie 
professors ol (1) grinQ- 
mar and Mstorj, (9) rhe- 
toric, (3) geometcj, (41 

(fi) music. - Dioganes 




233. 3. 


238 


Pliilostratos ^iot aoipiaTwv. 
Aelian flor. 




36^ +. 


380 


Timaeos \^i«t nXarw-iKal. 






260 


LotiainaB (AmySiriot Kairirios 


234—305. Dioelctian. 




Aori'Ji'osjflor. HiSTsx"-! 








/•■nreiimi is printed in 








Shet. Graec, 11. 298 f., 








ed. Spengei. [The trea- 








tise On tlie Sublime (irepJ 








Sil^au!, ib. 345 i.) may be 








his, aad ia at least of 








about this data. The 








ground of the doubt is 








that the oldest MS. has 








Atofvniott (certaiuly not 








the Haiaarimasiaii) i, 








Xoyylyoi}-. another, di-u- 








v6^o.] 


306. Flavins Valerias Constan- 
tinus (the Great) begins to 
reign. 

32.S-337. Constantine makes 


273, 3. 


31B iiLtlfinu'. ,rpovuMi.ftffKaTa 






(in rhet Graec. 11. 


ChriBtiouit,y the religinn of 






bi tnt'^l) Thie book su- 


the Euiiiirc. anil huilils 














the eehoolB At the Ee- 


capital. 






Tival of Letters it again 








leiume a test-bool; of 








Ehetoiio saeo svi. and 




282. t. 


3B0 LibamoH of Antioch ftjro- 








P^ff'i! eU rauiS-inoTff^rov! 










361—363. Julian Emperor. 






tuXirai: rpoyonvaafidrur 








irapaidyu-aTa, &0.— Gre- 








gory of Nazianzos; Atha- 












389. 4. 




Aelius Theoa, of AleJtan- 
dria, TtpnyvnniiriLaTa (in 
Rhet. Graic. 11. SpenR.). 
[The only clue to his date 
is that he certaiuly used 
hotli Hermog. and Apli- 
thonios, though he does 
not name them ; and pio- 
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bably wrote while the 
popularity of tlie latter 
was fresh. C'f. Walz, 
lUiet. Grace. Toi, v. pp. 
137 f.] 
EnuupioK of Sardis, ^ioi 



[o£innes, Eamamed X/nt- 
(ToffTOHot, archbishop of 
CoiistfiutiDople. 

loannes Stobaeos, 'kySoKa- 
oy "ExKoyal. 

Photios raised to the pa- 
triarchate, Dec. 25, ^i^- 



? Bj-aaotiae 'Eri'jUoXff^noj' 

? Siiidaa \i^tK. 

Harpokration's Lesieon to 
the Ten Orators (X^Jeii 
tSv t' pT)T6piiip) was used 
both hy tlie compilers of 
the Blrjmologionm and by 
Suidas. Its author has 
been identified (1) with 
the Harpoliration who 
taught Lucius Verus, a- 
hout 150 A. D.: (2) with 
the poet and ten«her 
praised by Libauios , about 
350 i.i..: (3) with the 
Harpokration of Mendes 
mentioned by Athenaeos 
— whom SchweighSnsar 
(ad siv. 648 b) identifies 
with the friend of Juhus 



390—490. The Pagan religion 
prohibited, and (except in the 
rural districts) extinguished. 

Olympic Games aholished niider 
Theodosios I. 

The Empire divided between 
the Caesar of the West and 
the Caesar of the East. 



iheraon, the last of the Greet 
ComnionwealthH, sabmila to 
WlaiUmir of Russia. 



/2 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the reign of Augustus, when Rome had become TheA 
the intellectual no less than the political centre of ™"'' 
the earth, a controversy was drawing to a close for 
which the legionaries cared less than their master, 
but which for at least fifty years had been of some 
practical interest for the Forum and the Senate, and 
which for nearly three centuries had divided the 
schools of Athens, of Pergamos, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, of all places where men spoke and wrote a 
language which, though changed from the glory of its 
prime, was still the idiom of philosophy and of art. 
This controversy involved principles by which every 
artistic creation must be judged; but, as it then 
came forward, it referred to the standard of merit 
in prose literature, and, first of all, in oratory. Are 
the true models those Attic writers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, from Thucydides to Demosthenes, 
whose most general characteristics are, the subor- 
dination of the form to the thought, and the avoid- 
ance of such faults as come from a misuse of orna- 
ment? Or have these been surpassed in brilliancy, in 
freshness of fancy, in effective force by those writers. 
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Ixiv THE ATTIC OJiATOBS. 

belonging sometimes to the schools or cities of Asia 
Minor, sometimes to Athens itself or to Sicily, but 
collectively called 'Asiatics,' who flonrislied between 
Demosthenes and Cicero? This was the question of 
Atticism against Asianism J For a long time Asian- 
ism had been predominant. But, in the last century 
of the Republic, the contest had centred at Rome, at 
Rome it was fought out, and the voice that decided 
the strife of the schools was the same that com- 
manded the nations. If the Roman genius for art 
had little in common with the Greek, if it was ill- 
fitted to apprehend the Greek subtleties, it had pre- 
eminently that sound instinct in large art-questions 
which goes with directness of character, with the 
faculty of creating and maintaining order and with 
reverence for the majesty of law. A ruling race may 
not always produce the greatest artists or the finest 
critics. But in a broad issue between a pure and a 
false taste its collective opinion is almost sure to 

I be found on the right side. Rome pronounced for 

1 Atticism, / 

Among the Greeks then living in the Imperial 

■ City were two men, united by friendship, by com- 
munity of labours and by zeal for the Atticist revival; 
symbols, by birth-place, of influences which in the 
past had converged upon the Athens of Perikles 
from Sicily and the Ionian East,— Caeciliiis of 
Calacte and Dionysios of Halikarnassos, now met 
in that new capital of civilised mankind to which 
the arts, too, of Athens were passing. Both were 
scholars of manifold industry, in history, in arche- 
ology, in literary criticism, in technical rhetoric. 
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INTROD UGTIOK. Ixv 

and in a field which the catalogues of the libraries 
had left almost untouched — discrimination between 
the genuine and the spurious works of Attic writers. 
Both wrote upon the Attic orators, but with a differ- 
ence of plan which is instructive. 

The lost work of Caecilius was entitled ir^pX ya- caecams 
pa.KTTjpo'; TQJv SeKtt prjTopov, On the Style of the Ten orat^rt. 
Orators. These ten were Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, ^^ •**««'«■ 
Isokrates, Isaeos, Lykurgos, Aeschines, Demosthenes, 
Deinarchos. Now, Caecilius, and his contemporary 
Didyraos, the grammarian and critic of Alexandria, 
are the earliest writers who know this decade, Dio- 
nysios takes no notice whatever of the canon thus 
adopted by his friend. He seems never to have 
heard of the number 'ten' in connexion with the 
Attic orators. But from the first century a.d. on- 
wards the decade is established. It is attested, for 
instance, by the Lives of the Ten Orators, wrongly 
ascribed to Plutarch, but probably composed about 
80 A.D.; by Quintilian; by the neoplatonist Proklos, 
about 450 A.D.; and by Suidas, about 1100 a.d. — 
from whom it appears that, in his time, the grammar- 
ians had added a second list of ten to the first. The 
origin of the canon is unknown. It has been ascribed 
to Caecilius himself, mainly on the ground that it is 
not heard of before his time. It has been referred 
to Aristophanes the Byzantine, librarian at Alexan- 
dria about 200 B.C., or to his successor Aristarchos, 
about 156 B.C.,- — by whom a canon of the poets, at 
least, was certainly framed. Another view is that 
it arose simply from the general tendency to reduce 
the number of distinguished names in any field to 
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Ixri TEE ATTIC ORATORS. 

a definite number, — the tendency that gives the 
Seven Sages of Greece, the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, and the like. This last theory may 
safely be rejected. The decade includes at least 
three names which this kind of halo can never have 
surrounded — Andokides, Isaeos and Deinarchos. It 
excludes other orators who, though inferior as artists, 
would have had a stronger popular claim, such as 
Kallistratos of Aphidnae, the cliief organiser of the 
Athenian Confederacy in 378, of whom Demosthenes 
said, when asked whether he or Kallistratos were 
the better speaker, ' I, on paper — Kallistratos on the 
platform', — his opponents, Leodamas of Acharnae, 
Aristophon of Azenia, Thrasjbulos and Kephalos of 
Kollytos, — or that vigorous member of the anti- 
Maeedonian party, Polyeuktos of Sphettos. Clearly, 
this canon was framed once for all by a critic or a 
school from whose decree contemporary opinion al- 
lowed no appeal, was adopted by successive genera- 
tions, and ultimately secured tlie preservation of the 
writings which it contained, while others, not so 
privileged, were neglected, and at last suffered to 
perish. The decade was probably drawn up by 
Alexandrian grammarians in the course of the last 
two centuries before our era : but there is no warrant 
for connecting it with any particular name^, 

Dionysios, as has been said, altogether ignores 
the decade. If we supposed that Caecilius was its 

' On the history of the decade, and the observations in Blass, Die 

see Kuhnken, Hutoria Critica Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem. 

Oratorum Graecorum, who brings Zeitraum now Alexander bis aiif 

together the ancient authorities ; Augustus (Berlin, ISSS) x>- 193. 
Meier, Comment. Andoc. iv. liO; 
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author, and that, wlien Dionysios wrote, Caecilius 
had not yet made his selection, the fact would be 
explained. But the double supposition involves the 
strongest improbability. Even if Caecilius had been 
the framer of the decade, it can hardly be doubted 
that at least the idea must have been, known through 
him to his intimate friend Dionysios before the latter 
had completed the series of works which we possess, 
and that we should find some trace of it in those 
long lists of orators which Dionysios frequently gives. 
The truth probably is that Dionysios was perfectly 
aware of this arbitrary canon, but disregarded it, 
because it was not a help, but a hindrance, to the 
purpose with which he studied the Attic orators. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Dionysios as a 
critic than his resolution not to accept tradition as 
such, but to bring it to the test of reason. This 
comes out strikingly, for instance, in his distrust of 
merely prescriptive or titular authenticity when he 
is going through the list of an ancient writer's works. 
Now, his object in handling the Attic orators was //fs nj/pn 
not to complete a set of biographies or essays, but to ""™- 
establish a standard for Greek prose, applicable alike 
to oratory and to every other branch of composition. 
He considers the orators, accordingly, less as indivi- 
dual writers than as representatives of tendencies. 
He seeks to determine their mutual relations, and, 
with the aid of the results thus obtained, to trace a 
historical development. The orators whom he chose 
as, in this sense, representative were six in number 
— Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos, Demosthenes, Hypereides, 
Aeschines. We have his treatises on Lysuis, Isokrates, 
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and Isaeos. We Lave also tlie first part of liis 
treatise on DemostKenes — that part in \vhicli he dis- 
cusses expression as managed by Demosthenes ; the 
second part, in which he discussed the Demosthenic 
handling of subject-matter, has perished with his dis- 
courses on Hypereides and Aeschines. The treatise 
on Deinarchos, it need hardly be said, is bibliogi-a- 
phical, and has nothing to do with the other series. 
Dionysios considers his six orators as forming two 
classes. Between these classes the line is clearly 
drawn. Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos are evp^raC, invent- 
ors, — differing indeed, in degree of originality, but 
alike in this, that each struck out a new line, each 
has a distinctive chai-acter of which the conception 
was his own, Demosthenes, Hypereides, Aeschines, 
are TeXettuTat, perfecters, — men who, having regard 
to the historical growth of Attic prose, cannot be 
said to have revealed secrets of its capability, but 
who, using all that their predecessors had provided, 
wrought up the several elements in a richer syn- 
thesis or with a subtler finish^, 
s The task which I have sot before me is to con- 
sider the lives, the styles and the writings of AlTfi- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates and Isaeos, with 
a view to showmg how Greek oratory was developed, 
and thereby how Greek prose was moulded, from 
the outset of its existence as an art down to the 
point at which the organic forces of Attic speech 
were matured, its leading tendencies determined, 
and its destinies committed, no longer to discoverers, 
but to those who should crown its perfection or 
' Dioujs. De Deinarcit, c. 1 ; cf, c, 5. 
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initiate its decay. The men and tlie writings that 
mark this progress will need to be studied systema- 
tically and closely. It is hoped that much which is 
of historical, literary or aocial interest will be fo\ind 
by the way. But the great reward of the labour 
will be to get, if it may be, a more complete and 
accurate notion of the way in which Greek prose 
grew. It will not be enough, then, if we break off 
when the study of Isaeos has been finished. It will 
be necessary to look at the general characteristics 
of the mature political oratory built on those foun- 
dations at which Isaeos was the latest worker. It 
will be necessary to conceive distinctly how Isaeos 
and those before him were related to Lykurgos, 
Hypereides, Aeschines, Demosthenes. Nor must 
we stop here. The tendencies set In movement 
during the fifth and fourth centuries B. c. were 
not spent before they had passed into that life of 
the Empire which sent them on into the modem 
world. The inquiry which starts from the Athens 
of Perikles has no proper goal but in the Rome of 
Augustus. 
TAt the outset, it is well to clear away a verbal The e». 

'^ fftish word 

hindrance to the comprehension of this subject in '''™''"'' 
its right bearings. JThe English tenn 'orator,' when 
it is not used ironically, is reserved for one who, in 
relation to speaking, has genius of an order analogous 
to that which entitles a man to be seriously called a 
poet. The term ' oratory,' though the exigencies 
of the language lead to its often being used as a mere 
synonym for 'set speaking,' is yet always inconveni- 
ently coloured with the same suggestion either of 
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wuhth.^^ irony or of superlative praise. The Koman term 
Lauu, orator, ' pleader,' had this advantage over ours, that 
it related, not to a faculty, but to a professional or 
official attitude, lit could therefore be applied to any 
one who stood in that attitude, whether effectively 
or otherwise?] Thus the Romans could legitimately 
say 'mediocris' or 'malus orator,' whereas, in Eng- 
lish, the corresponding phrases are either incorrect 
or sarcastic. Even the Romans, however, seem to 
have felt that their word was unsatisfactory, and 
to have confessed this sense by using ' dicere,' ' ara 
theG^t% dicendi,' as much aa possible. JBut the Greeks had 
tcord ^ijruf,. ^ ^Qr(] which presented the man of eloquence, not, 
like the English word, as a man of genius, nor like 
the Roman word, as an official person, but simply as 
a speaker, p^TwpH This designation was claimed by 
those Sicilian masters who taught men how to speak : 
at Athens it was given especially to the habitual 
speakers in the public assembly : in later times it 
was applied to students or theorists of Rhetoric. 
J What, then, is the fact signified by this double phe- 
nomenon — that the Greeks had the word rhetor, 
s^jiiHea'^e and that they did not apply it to everybody ? lJ^ i^ 
■rhetor: ^j^^g . ^j^g^j;^^ [j^ (^j^g Greek view, a man who speaks may, 
without necessarily having first-rate natural gifts for 
eloquence, or being invested with office, yet deserve 
to be distinguished from his fellows by the name of 
a speakei\J It attests the conception that speaking 
I is potentially an art, and that one who speaks may, 
speaking, be an artist. 

This is the fundamental conception on wliich 
rests, first, the relation between ancient oratory and 
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ancient prose ; secondly, the relation between ancient 
and modem oratory. 

The relation between ancient oratory and ancient ReiBti«n 
prose, philosophical, historical or literary, is neces- q^^ 
sarily of the closest kind. Here our unfortunate ft^e""™' 
word ' oratory,' with its arbitrary and perplexing 
associations, is a standing impediment to clearness 
of view. The proposition will be more evident if 
it is stated thus : — In Greek and Roman antiquity, 
that prose which was written with a view to being 
sj)oken stood in the closest relation with that prose 
which was written with a view to being read. Hence 
the historical study of ancient oratory has an interest 
wider and deeper than that which belongs to the 
study of modem oratory. It is that study by which 
the practical poKtics of antiquity are brought into 
immediate connexion with ancient literature. 

The affinities between ancient and modern oratory Reiauoa 

■^ between 

have been more often assumed than examined. To ^^^j^ 
discuss and illustrate them with any approach to " *"*' 
completeness would be matter for a separate work. 
We must try, however, to apprehend the chief points. 
These shall be stated as concisely as possible, with 
such illustrations only as are indispensable for clear- 
ness. 

Ancient oratory is a fine art, an art regarded Atuimt 
by its cultivators, and by the public, as analogous ■''™*'"'*- 
to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music 
and to acting. This character is common to 
Greek and Roman oratory; but it originated with 
the Greeks, and was only acquired by the Ro- 
mans. The evidence for this character may be 
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nai considered as internal and external^. The internal 
iniT evidence is that which is afforded hy the ancient 
orations themselves. First, we find in these, con- 
sidered universally, a fastidious nicety of diction, 
of composition and of arrangement, which shows 
that the attention bestowed on their form, as dis- 
tinguished from their matter, was both disciplined 
i. and minute. Secondly, we find the orator occasion- 
ally repeating shorter or longer passages — not alwaya 
striking passages — from some other speech of his 
own, with or without verbal amendments; or we 
find him borrowing such passages from another 
orator. Thus Isoki'ates, in his Panegyrikos, bori'owed 
from the Olympiakos of Lysias, and from the so-called 
Lysian Epitaphios. Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, borrowed from speeches of Lysias, 
of Isaeos and of Lykurgos, in like cases of outrage. 
In many places Demosthenes borrowed from himself. 
This was done on the principle that to /caXws exTrdv 
a?ra^ TTf.piyiyvi.rai, Sts 8e ovk iv^e^^riti. : A thing can 
he well said once, hut cannot he luell said hvice^. 
That is, if a thought, however trivial, has once been 
perfectly expressed, it has, by that expression, be- 
come a morsel of the world's wealth of beauty. 
The doctrine might sometimes justify an artist in 
repeating himself; as an excuse for appropriation, it 
omits to distinguish the nature of the individual's 
property in a sunset and in a gem ; but, among 
Greeks, at least, it was probably not so much indolence 

^ Some of the chief heads of tlie ' Theon (who disputes the 

evidence are given hy Brougham, masiiii) wpoyujiniir/iara c, 1 (_R/ie(. 

Disaertation <m the Eloquence "/ Graec. ii. 62, ed. Spengel). 
the Ancients. 
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as solicitude for the highest heauty, even in the least 
details, that prompted such occasional plagiarisms. 

Thirdly, we find that the orators, in addressing ^J^?*^» 
juries or assemhlies, criticise each other's style, j^'i^.""'"'* 
Aeschines, in a trial on which all his fortunes de- 
pended, quotes certain harsh or unpleasant figures of 
speech which, as he alleges, Demosthenes had used, 
' How,' he cries to the jurors, ' how, men of iron, can 
you have supported them?' And then, turning in 
triumph to his rival, ' What are these, knave ? p-qii-ojo. 
T) Oavi^aTa; metaphors or monsters'?' When a poet, 
a painter or a musician thus scrutinises a brother 
artist's work, the modern world is not surprised. 
But a modern advocate or statesman would not 
expect to make a favourable impression by exposing 
in detail the stylistic shortcomings of an opponent. 

The external evidence is supplied by what we ['■,-®■^'"■■ 
know of the orators, of their hearers and of their ''™™' 
critics. Already, before the art of Rhetoric had i-'Prafnint 
become an elaborate system, the orators were ac- 
customed to prepare themselves for their task by 
laborious training, first in composition, then in de- 
livery. They make no secret of this. They are 
not ashamed of it. On the contrary, they avow it 
and insist upon it. Demosthenes would never 
speak extemporarily when he could help it ; he was 
unwilling to put his faculty at the mercy of for- 
tune^. ' Great is the labour of oratory,' saya Cicero, 

' Aescli. In C/es. §5 166 f- ff many contemporaries, Denio- 
' (Vi Tvxn woulaBai tijj' bivaiiii', stliciiea showed more roAfia and 
Plut. Demosth. c 9 : who observes flaptrot wlien he spoke without 
that this w.is certainly not from premeditation, Hia habitual re- 
want of uerve, since, in tlio opinion luctance to do so is, however, well 
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"fa- ' as is its field, its dignity and its reward,' Nov 
™ were the audiences less exacting than the speakers 
were painstaking. The hearers were attentive, not 
merely to the general drift or to the total effect, but 
to the particular elegance. Isokrates speaks of the 
antitheses, the symmetrical clauses and other figures 
which lend brilliancy to oratorical displays, compel- 
ling the listeners to give clamorous applause ' ^. 
Sentences, not especially striking or important in 
relation to the ideas which they convey, are praised 
by the ancient critics for their artistic excellence^. 
h. Further, when an orator, or a master of oratorical 
'' prose, wished to publish what we should now call a 
pamphlet, the form which he chose for it, as most 
likely to be effective, was that, not of an essay, but 
of a speech purporting to be delivered in certain 
circumstances which he imagined. Such are the 
ArchidaTnos, the AreopagitiJcos and the Syinmachihos 
of Isokrates in the Deliberative form, and his speech 
On the Antidosis in the Forensic. Such again is the 

attested. SeoPlut?. c.c.8,and the pureo twitieaque talari, mulier- 

story in [Plut.] yitt. X. oratt., cida nixus, in litore: praised by 

Dent. § 69. To the reproach, Sti Quint, vin. 3 § 64 for fvapyiia, 

act o-KenToiTo, he answered ; — al<rxv- artistic BtBi'rfMfls*: (not, as Brougham 

pol(iT)v yap au ft tJiXiKoira 6i}»iy sajs in aJluding to it, Disam't. on 

avp^o-iikfvav oi!rocr;(t8iQfo()i(. The the Eloquence of the Ancients, 

compiler iidively adds. Tout bi p. 42, for 'fine and dignified com- 

irXeiVrovE Xoyouf iTnfv avroux^bia- position.') — Cic. Orator, c. 6 3 §214, 

o-Qs, (V jrpht avTo irEi^u^rut,— a Speaking of the rhythmical effect 

fact perfectly consistent with la- of the dichoreus, i, attheend 

borious preparation for all grave of a sentence, quotes from the tri- 

occasions. biine Carbo, Patris dictum sa- 

' laokr. Panath. (Or. xn.) § 2. piens Umeritag JUii comprobatit: 

" E-g. Cic. in Verr. Act. ii. Lib. and adds, — ' The applause drawn 

V. c. xxxiii, Stetit gokatui praetor from the meeting by this dichoreus 

poptdi Romani cum paUio pur- was positively astonishing.' 
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famous Second Philippic of Cicero. Tlion we kiiow'tt '^""y'- 
thafc orators compiled, for their own use, collections p'Jac™!"' 
of exordia or of commonplaces, to be used as occasion 
might serve. Such was that volmnen prooemioitim 
of Cicero'a which betrayed him into a mistake which 
he has chronicled. He had sent Atticus his treatise 
' De Gloria ' with the wrong exordium prefixed to 
it — one, namely, which he had already prefixed to 
the Third Book of the Academics. On discovering 
his mistake, he sends Atticus a new exordium, beg- 
ging him to 'cut out the other, and substitute this'.' 
Lastly, the ancient critics habitually compare the s. Ahciext 
pains needful to produce a good speech with the f"'^^ 
pains needful to produce a good statue or picture. oi-i'aM'i^ 
When Plato wishes to describe tlie finished smooth- 
ness of Lyaias, he borrows his image from the sculptor, 
and says dTTOTeropuevrai. Theon says : — ■' Even as for 
him who would be a painter, it is unavailing to ob- 
serve the works of Apelles and Protogenes and Anti- 
philos, unless he tries to paint with his own hand, 
so for him who would become a speaker there is no 
help in the speeches of the ancients, or in the 
copiousness of their thoughts, or in the purity of 
their diction, or in their hai-monious composition; 
no, nor in lectures upon elegance, unless he disciplines 
himself by writing from day to day^.' Lucilius, from 

' Cic ad Att. XVI. 6 § 4, quoted of tbom from Demosthenes, soiiie 

by Brougham, Dissert- p. 36. As from other orators, and probably 

to the ' irpDoi/uu of Dumostbcnes' wrote some himself : Scbiifer, Beta. 

there noticed.itia now well known u. sHue Zeit, in. App. p. 129, 
that they were not drawn up by ^ Tlicou, ■npayviivairiuiTa c. 1, 

Demosthenes. The scholastic com- {Bhet. Gmec. i. \>, 62 ed. Speiigcl.) 
piler, whoever iie was, took some 
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whom Cicero borrows the simile, compares the phrases, 
lexeis, each fitted with nicety to ita setting in a 
finished sentence, with the pieces, tessendae, laid 
in a mosaic ■*. But among the passages, and they 
are innumerable, which express this view there is 
one in Bionysios that can never be too attentively 
considered by those who wish to understand the 
real nature of ancient, and especially of Attic, oratory. 
He is explaining and defending — partly with a 
polemical purpose at which we shall have to glance 
by and by — that minute and incessant diligence 
which Demosthenes devoted to the perfecting of his 
orations. It is not strange, says the critic, 'if a 
man who has won more glory for eloquence than 
any of those that were renowned before him, who 
is shaping works for all the future, who is offering 
himself to the scrutiny of all-testing Envy and 
Time, adopts no thought, no word, at random, but 
takes much care of both things, the arrangement 
of his ideas and the graciousness of his language : 
g, too, that the men of that day produced 
I which resembled no common scribblings, 
but rather were like to carved and chiselled forms, — 
I mean Isokrates and Plato, the Sophists. For 
Isokrates spent on the Panegyrikos, to take the 
lowest traditional estimate, ten years; and Plato 
ceased not to smooth the locks, and adjust the 

' Ludlius ap. Cic. De Oratore Albucius, who wished himself to 

iir. § 171 : be thoi^ht ' plane Graecus' (Cic. 

Quam lepide lexeis composttui! Be Fin. l 1 § &), and was alluding 

vt tegae)-ul(W omnes especially to the Isokratics. No 

arte pavimento atque emble- one. certainly, could say of Lucilius 

mate vermiadato. what he said of Albucius. 
The satirigt was moekiug T, 
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treases, or vary tlie braids, of liis comely creations, 
even till he was eighty years old'. All lovers of 
literature are famihar, I suppose, with the stories 
of Plato's industry, especially the story about the 
tablet which, they say, was found after his death, 
with the first words of the Rcpuhlic — Kari^-qv x^« 
CIS Iletpata yxera FXauKwi'o? tov 'Apt'o-Twi'os — arranged 
in several different orders. What wonder, then, 
if Demosthenes also took pains to achieve euphony 
and harmony, and to avoid employing a single word, 
or a single thought, which he had not weighed ? /( 
seems to me far more natural that a man engaged in 
composing political discourses, imperishable memorials 
of his power, should neglect not even the s-maUest 
detail, than that the generation of painters and sculp- 
tors, who are darkly showing forth their manual tact 
and toil in a coi^ruptihle material, should exhaust the 
refinements of their art on the veins, on the feathers, 
on the down of the lip and the like niceties^.' Re- 
peating this passage, slightly altered, in the essay 
on Demosthenes, Dionysios adds that we might in- 
deed marvel if, while sculptors and painters are thus 
conscientious, 'the artist in civil eloquence (itoXitikos 
Si^/xtowpyos) neglected the smallest aids to speaking 
well — if indeed these be the smallest^.' 

It has already been observed that this feeling ™*^^^ 
about speaking is originally Greek ; and it is worth ^S""' 

1 The language here — toIic iavrov and dvaTfktKiav to the retrench- 
Siakoyous KTiiri^av Kai ^onTjtvxK'"' Went, of luxuriance. 

i!ol jran-a TpoTrof dtairXens)!— is not, " DioilJS. jrepi avvSiaeas om/ia- 

perhaps, mere tautology, urti'lCoii' rav, c, 26. 

may be the general term; while ^ Dionjs. De Demostk. c, 51. 

Soirrpuxifiui' refers to the addition, 
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while to consider how it arose. LThat artistic sense 
ti' 'id^iT "^^^ distinguished the Greeks above all races 
mair "^ that the world has known was concentrated, in the 
happy pause of development to which we owe 
their supreme works, on the idealisation of man^ 
Now, Xoyos, speech, was recognised by the Greeks 
as the distinctive attribute of man^. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, that, at this stage, they should 
require in speech a clear-cut and typical beauty 
analogous to that of the idealised human form. 
This was the central and primary motive, relatively 
to which all others were subsidiary or accidental. 
mZ^"^" But, of these secondary motives, two at least 
u^i^m^ demand a passing notice. First, the oral tradition 
of poetry and the habit of listening to poetical reci- 
tation furnished an analogy which was present to 
people's minds when they saw a man get up to make 
a set speech; they expected his words to have some- 
_-^ thing like the coherence, something like the plastic 
outline, something even like the music of the verses 
which they were wont to hear flow from the lips of 
%T^ his counterpart, the rhapsode. Secondly, in the 
'' Greek cities, and especially at Athens, public speak- 
ing had, by 450 B. c, become so enormously im- 
portant, opened so much to ambition, constituted a 
safeguard so essential for security of property and 
person, that not only was there the most various 

' Ariatotie uses this considera- tVrii' asSpanov t^s tou o-oi/iQTor 

tion to enforce tho ' defensive' xP""^! Rhel. i. 1. On Xoyor as 

use of Rlieturic ;— TTpic hi roii- thedistinctionof mai],seo a splen- 

Toit oToirov ft rp froi/iaT-i iiiii (lid passage in Isokrates, Antid. 

al^Xp'o" f"5 ii^aaBM (Soijflfl* lavroi, (Or. SV.) §§ 252—257. 
Xo'yia 5' oiiK ttlirxpov' o /loXXoi' thloii 
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inducement to cultivate it, but it was positively 
dangerous to neglect it. Further, since in a law-court m^com^ai. 
it was unavailing for the citizen that he could speak 
well unless the judges thought that he spoke better 
than his opponent, the art of persuasion was studied 
with a competitive zeal which wrought together 
with the whole bent of the Greek genius in securing 
attention to detail. 

It will now be useful to look at some of the broad cAoraef^r. 

\stics qf 

characteristics of modern oratory and of the modern o^^, 
feeling towards it ; but only in so far as these will help 
our present purpose — namely, to elucidate the na- 
ture of ancient oratory. The first thing that strikes 
one is how completely modem life has redressed the 
complaint made by the earliest philosophical theorist 
of rhetoric. Aristotle opens his treatise with the ob- Aristotle m 

^ _ thelhrie 

servation that, whereas there are three instruments ^^ua^' 
of rhetorical persuasion— the ethical, the pathetic 
and the logical — his predecessors have paid by far the 
most attention to the second, and have almost totally 
neglected the third, though this third is incompara- 
bly the most important, — indeed, the only one of the 
three which is truly scientific. The logical proof is 
the very body, o-w/na, of rhetorical persuasion, — every- 
thing else, appeal to feeling, attractive portrayal of 
character, and so forth, is, from the scientific point of 
view, only irpoa-OrjKrq, appendage. This is essentially H?*art'mofa 
the modern, especially the modern Teutonic, theory 'S^JJif*™ 
of oratory, and the modern practice is in harmony 
with it. The broadest characteristic of modern ora- jfo^s™ ; 
tory, as compared with ancient, is the predominance '^Jt%i^ 
of a sustained appeal to the understanding. Hume, ■""'" 
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with general truth, declares the attributes of Greek 
oratory to be 'rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to 
the sense', ' vehement reasoning, without any ap- 
pearance of art', 'disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, 
involved in a continual stream of argument^' — a 
description, it must be observed, which should at all 
events be limited to the deliberative and foi'ensic 
orators contemporary with Demosthenes. Brougham, 
however, states the case both more accurately and 
in terms of wider application, when he observes that 
in ancient oratory there are scarcely any long chains 
of elaborate reasoning; what was wanted to move, to 
rouse, and to please the hearers, was rather a copious 
stream of plain, intelligible observations upon their 
interests, appeals to their feelings, reminiscences 
from the history, especially the recent history, of 
their city, expositions of the evils to be apprehended 
from inaction or from impolicy, vindications of the 
orator's own conduct, demonstrations of the folly 
which disobeys, or of the malice which assails him^, 
Aristotle himself, it may be observed, the very cham- 
pion of the enthymeme, is the strongest witness to the 
truth of this. He impresses upon the student of 
Rhetoric that a speaker must ever remember that he 
is addressing the vulgar ; he must not expect them 
to be capable of a far-reaching ratiocination, he must 
not stnng syllogism to syllogism, he must administer 
his logic temperately and discreetly ^. Now, in con- 
trast with this, long and elaborate chains of reasoning, 

' Essay SIL, Of Eloquence. ' See {e.g.) Rhei. i. 2 §§ 12, 13 

' Diuertafion On the Eloqiimice (oyop Kpirrji vnoKetnu (iwaidirXoSt, 

ff Ike Anaeiitt, pp. 48, 68. k.t.X.) r ii. 22 §g 2ff., iii, 17 §6, etc. 
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or expositions of complicated facts, liave been the very 
essence of the great efforts and triumphs of modern 
oratory ; the imagery and the pathos heighten the 
effect, but would go only a very little way if the 
understandings of the hearers had not, in the first 
place, been convinced. We are here again reminded 
of the basis on which ancient oratory rested. The rjwnwswn 

*^ speaker hat 

modem speaker comes before his audience with rio^^^^ 
a priori claim to be regarded as an artist whose dis- 
play of his art may be commendable and interesting 
in itself Cicero's speech for Archias, which is ex- ,™/°'Jff " 
quisitely composed, but of which not more than^^'^^'"^ 
one-sixth is to the pui'pose, or his speech for Publius 
Sextus, in which the relevant part bears a yet smaller 
proportion to the whole, could not have been de- 
livered in a British court of justice ■'. There is 
usually, however, an important difference, whicli will 
be noticed by and by, between the nature of Greek and 
that of Roman irrelevance. On the other hand, the 
modem exaction of consecutive and intelligible rea- 
soning becomes, of course, less severe the more nearly 
the discourse approaches to the nature of a display. 
Still, this logical vigilance, with a comparative indif- 
ference to form, is, on the whole, the first great 
characteristic of modem oratory, and has, of course, 
become more pronounced since the system of re- 
porting for the Press has been perfected, aa it is j»yiuen« ^f 
now, in many cases, far more important for the '=*""■"'«'■ 
speaker to convince readers than to fascinate hear- 
ers. The characteristic which comes next in degree 
of significance for our present object is the habitual 
1 Brougfiam, I.e., p. 4G. 
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Moderitfeei- presuiBption that the speech is extemporary. Even 
fa's ^e^ where there has been the most laborious prepara- 
tion, even where the fact of such preparation is 
notorious, it is generally felt to be essential to im- 
pre^iveness that the fact of verbal premeditation 
should be kept out of sight, and on the part of the 
hearers it is considered more courteous to ignore It, 
A certain ridicule attaches to a speech which, not 
having been delivered, is published, — the sense of 
something ludicrous arising partly from the feeling, 
' What an absurd disappointment ', but also from 
the feeling, 'Here are the bursts which would have 
ffparcectf electrified the audience '. One thinff which has 

tIatfMliag: =* 

}'Jt,'^^^ helped to establisli this feeling Is the frequent 
""■•- failure of those who have attempted verbal pre- 

meditation ; a failure probably due less often to 
defective memoiy or nerve than to neglect of a 
department in which the ancient orators were most 
diligent, and in which, moreover, they were greatly 
assisted by the plastic forms among which they lived, 
by the share of musical training which tliey ordinarily 
possessed, and by the draping of the himation or the 
toga— dehvery, in respect both of voice and of action. 
When a premeditated speech is rendered lifeless or 
ludicrous by the manner in which it is pronounced, 
the modern mind at once recurs to its prejudice 
against Rhetoric — that is, against the Rhetoric of 
the later schools^and a contempt is generated for 
those who deign to labour beforehand on words 
!, The that should come straight from the heart. There 
CT*^^ is, however, a much deeper cause than this for the 
oiucflttim, pQp„j^,^j. modern notion that the greatest omtory 
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must be extemporary, and it is one wliicb, for 
the modern world, is analogous to the origin of the 
Greek requirement that speech should be artistic. 
This cause is the Hebraic basis of education in 
modem Christendom, especially in those countries 
which have been most influenced by the Keforma- 
tion. It becomes a prepossession that the true 
adviser, the true warner, in all the gravest situa- 
tions, on all the most momentous subjects, is one 
to whom it will in that hour be given what he shall 
speak, and whose inspiration, when it is loftiest, 
must be communicated to him at the moment by 
a Power external to himself. The ancient world 
compared the orator with the poet. The modern 
world compares the orator with the prophet- 
It is true, indeed, that the ancient theory }i3.s Modem c 
often been partially applied in modem times, some- [J^^J 
times with great industry and with much success ; omfws- 
but modem conditions place necessary limits to the 
application, and the great difference is this : — The 
ancients required the speech to be an artistic whole; 
the modem orator who composes, or verbally pre- 
meditates, tmsts chiefly, as a rule, to particular pas- 
sages and is less solicitous for a total symmetry. 
Debate, in our sense, is a modem institution ; its innvmc 
imforeseen exigencies claim a large margin in the 
most careful premeditation ; and hence, in the prin- 
cipal field of oratory, an insurmountable barrier is 
at once placed to any real assimilation between the 
ancient and the modern modes. Just so much the 
more, if only for contrast, is it interesting to contem- 
plate those modern orators who have approximated 
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to the classical tteory in sucji measure as their 
genius and their opportunities allowed. In an in- 
quiry of the present scope, it might be presumptuous 
to select living illustrations of the Pulpit, the Se- 
nate, or the Bar. It would not, indeed, be needful 
to go far back; but it may be better, for our purpose, 
to seek examples where the natural partialities of a 
recent memory no longer refract the steady rays of 
SSi ^^™^' ■'-" respect of finished rhetorical prose, which 
-Prum.- jg jj^^^ either in the ancient or in the modern sense, 
great oratory, but which bears to it the same kind of 
relation that the Panegyrikos of Isokrates bears 
to the speech On the Crown, no one, perhaps, has 
?/""*"«? excelled Canning. The well-known passage of his 
'i«tcR. speech at Plymouth in 1823 wiU serve as an illus- 
tration : — 

'The resources created by peace are means of war. In 
cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those means. 
Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I see 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above your 
town is a proof that tliey are devoid of strength and in- 
capable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous ma-sses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion — how soon would it ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage — how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of those 
magnificent machines when springing from inaction into 
a display of its might — such is England herself, while, ap- 
parently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.' 
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The ancient parallel for tliis is such a 
as that in the Panegyrikos, describing the irresis- ^"'*""°'- 
tible and awe-inspiring might in which the Pan- 
hellenic invasion will move through Asia — 6€<apiq, 
fiaXkov rj oTpaT€ia. Trpotreotfcw? ^. But a nearer re- , 
semblance to the classical union of rhythmical finish ^^st™ 
with living passion is afforded, in deliberative ora- 
tory, by Grattan, in forensic, by Erskine. Take 
the peroration of Grattan's speech in the Irish Par- Gnatan 
Tiament on the Declaration of Irish Eights^:— 

'Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the 
tribunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither imagine that, by any formation of apology, you can 
palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with thoir curses in your graves, 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, 
robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing an op- 
portunity which you did not create and never can restore. 

' Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, com- 
mercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe — that here the principal men 
among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude; that they 
were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty 
ti'easury; and, when liberty was within their grasp, and 
the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the 
people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and en- 
couraged them on, — that they fell down and were prostituted 
at the threshold. 

' I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand 
my liberty, — I do call upon you, by the laws of the land 
and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, 

' Iflokr. Or. iv. § 182, " Speecheg, Vol. L pp. 52 f. 
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hy the arms, inspiration, and providence of tlie present 
niotnent, tell us the rule by which we shall go— assert the 
law of Ireland— declare the liberty of the land. 

' I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject's freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty, I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will he satisfied so long as the meanest cottager ia Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to bis rags ; he may 
be naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the time is 
at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will 
live ; and though the public speaker should die, yet the 
immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and 
the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him,' 

Erskine's defence of StockdEile, tlie publvslier of a 
pamphlet in defence of Warren Hastings, containing 
ceitain reflections on the Managers which the House 
of Commons pronounced libellous, contains a passage 
of which the ingenuity, no less than the finished art, 
recalls the best efforts of ancient forensic oratory ; 
though this ingenuity cannot be fully appreciated 
without the context. At first, Erakine studiously 
keeps his defence of Stockdale separate from his de- 
fence of Hastings ; then he gradually suggests that 
Hastings is entitled to indulgence on account {!) of 
his instructions, (3) of his situation, (3) of Enghsh 
and European policy abroad, (4) of the depravity to 
which, universally, men ai-e liable who have vast 
power over a subject race,— and tlje last topic is 
illustrated thus:— 
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'Gentlemen, I think that I can observe that yon are 
touched hy this way of considering the subject ; and I can 
account for it. I have not been considering it through the 
cold medium of books, but have been speaking of man and 
his nature, aud of human dominion, from what I Lave seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority. I know what they feel, and how such feelings 
can alone be repressed. I have heard them in my youth 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a prince 
surrounded by his subjects, addressing the governor of a 
British colony, holding a bundle of sticks in his hand as the 
notes of his unlettered eloquence ; ' Who is it,' said the 
jealous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of English adventure — 'who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains and to empty itself into 
the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them again in summer ? Who is it 
that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will defend 
it!' said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk on the 
ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. These are 
the feelings of subjugated men all round the globe ; and, 
depend upon it, nothing but fear will control where it is 
vain to look for affection',' 

But no speaker, probably, of modern times hassur*., 
come nearer to the classical type than Burke ; and 
this because his reasonings, his passion, his imagery, 
are sustained by a consummate and unfailing beauty 
of language. The passage in which he describes the 
descent of Hyder All upon the Carnatic is supposed 
to owe the suggestion of its great image, not to 



' From alonger extract ^Ten by RcTiew in the Tolume of his ' Rhe- 
Broughara in hia Esaay on Brekine, torical and Literary Diasertations 
reprinted from the Edinburgh and Addresses,' p. 225. 
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Demosthenes, but to Livy's picture of Fabius hover- 
ing over Hannibal; the whole passage is infinitely 
more Homan, more Yerrine, if the phrase may be 
permitted, than Greek ; but it is anything rather 
than diU'use : — 

' Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and de- 
solation into one black cloud, be hung for a while on the 
declivity of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gating on this menacing meteor, 
which darkened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Camatic, Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
uo eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying 
from their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of drivers and the ti'ampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fled to 
the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword and exile 
they fell into the jaws of famine. For months together 
these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury 
in their moat plenteous days had fallen short of the allow- 
ance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras or on the glacis 
of Tangore, and expired of famine in the granary of India.' 
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Brougliam^ contrasts this passage with that in urimaham. 
which Demosthenes says that a danger ' went by '^^^ 
like a cloud ', with that where he says, ' If the """ ""' 
Thebans had not joined ns, all this trouble would 
have rushed like a mountain-torrent on the city', and 
with that where he asks, ' If the thunder-bolt which 
has fallen has overpowered, not us alone, but all the 
Greeks, what is to be done^ ?' Brougham contends 
that Burke has marred the sublimity of the ' black 
cloud ' and ' the whirlwind of cavalry ' by developing 
and amplifying both. This, surely, is to confound 
the plastic with the picturesque — a point which will 
presently claim our attention. Demosthenes is a 
sculptor, Burke a painter. 

It might, however, have been anticipated that maem 
modern oratory would have most resembled the %"."L 
ancient in that branch where the conditions are 
roost nearly similar. If Isokrates could have foreseen 
the splendid, the unique opportunities which in later 
ages would be enjoyed by the Christian preacher, 
what expectations would he not have formed, not 
merely of the heights that would be attained — past 
and living instances remind us that, in this respect, 
no estimate could well have been too sanguine — but 
of the average abundance in which compositions of 
merit would be produced ! It will, of course, be 
recollected that no quahty is here in qiiestion ex- 
cept that of an eloquence which, regarded as literary 
prose, has the finish which deserves to be called 
artistic. If the test, thus defined, be applied, it 

' In bis Inaugural Discmrse ^ Dem. de Corona^ 188 (neipos), 
before the Univeraity of Glasgow. § 153 (xfifappovs), 5 194 (ffXJjTrroi). 
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will be found to afford a striking confirmation of 
what lias already been observed in regard to the 
effect upon oratory of that especially Protestant con- 
ception according to which tho orator's function Is 
prophetic. In tho combination of argumentative 
power with lofty earnestness and with eloquence of 
the Hebraic type^, none have surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, those divines whose discourses are among 
the chief glories of the English language. In respect, 
however, of complete artistic form, of classical finish, 
a nearer resemblance to the antique has been pre- 
sented by the great preachers of Catholic France ^. 
The most memorable triumphs of modern oratory 
*' are connected with the tradition of thrills, of electrical 
shocks, given to the hearers at the moment by bursts 
which were extemporary, not necessarily as regards 
the thought, but necessarily as regards the form. It 
was for such bursts that the eloquence of the elder 
Pitt was famous ; that of Mirabeau, and of Patrick 
Henry, owed its highest renown to the same cause. 
Shell's retort, in the debate on the Irish Municipal 
Bill in 1837, to Lord Lyndhurst's description of 
the Ii'ish (in a phrase borrowed irom O'Connell), as 
' aliens in blood, language and religion ', was of this 
kind ^. Erskine, in his defence of Lord George 

' Chatham prescribed a study may perhaps bo compared witii 

of Barrow as the best foundation L3-kurgos ; Massillon, Yoltaiie's 

of a good Btyle in speaking favourite, with his sevDritj, ra- 

' In his Essay on 'Pulpit EIo- pidity, and lofty fervour, was pro- 

quence' Brougham seems hardly bably the moat Demosthenic. 

bo do justice to Bossuot— tlie ' It is quoted in the excellent 

more florid Ifiokrates of the article on ' The British Parliament ; 

group. BourdaloTie, vtith his abun- its History and Eloquence', Quar- 

dant resource, his temperate pa- terly Review of April, 1872, No. 

thos and his frequent harsbneas, cixsii. p. 480. 
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Gordon, produced an astonishing effect by a pro- 
testation, — wliich would have been violent if it had 
not been solemn,— of personal belief in his client's 
innocence ; a daring transgression of the advocate's 
province which was paralleled, with some momentary 
success, in a celebrated criminal case about twenty 
years ago. Now these sudden bursts, and the shock or 
the transport which they may cause, were forbidden 
to ancient oratory by the principal law of its being. In 
nothing is the contrast more striking than in this — 
that the greatest oratorical reputations of the ancient 
world were chiefly made, and those of the modem 
world have sometimes been endangered, by prepared 
works of art. Perikles and Hypereides were re- 
nowned for no efforts of their eloquence more than 
for their funeral orations. Fox's carefully composed 
speech in honour of the Duke of Bedford, Chatham's 
elaborate eulogy of Wolfe, were accounted among 
the least happy of their respective performances. 
There is, however, at least one instrument of^ 
sudden effect which Greek oratory and British Par- 
liamentary oratory once had in common, but which 
the latter has now almost abandoned — poetical quota.- 
tion. A quotation may, of course, be highly effective 
even for those to whom it is now. But the genuine 
oratorical force of quotation depends on the hearers 
knowing the context, having previous associations 
with the passage, and thus feeling the whole felicity 
of the application as, at the instant, it is flashed 
upon the mind. In this respect, the opportunities 
of the Greek orator were perfect. His hearers were 
universally and thoroughly familiar with the great 

h 
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poets. Whea Aesclninea applies the lines from 
Ilesiod to Demosthenes, it ia as if Digby, address- 
ing Puritans, had attempted to sum up Straft'ord 
in a verse of Isaiak In the days when all educated 
Englishmen knew a good deal of Virgil and 
Horace, and something of the best English poets, 
quotation was not merely a keen, but, in skilful 
hands, a really powerful weapon of parliamentary 
debate; and its almost total disuse, however unavoid- 
able, is perhaps a more serious deduction than 
is generally perceived from the rather slender re- 
sources of modem English oratory for creating a 
-glow. Pitt's speech on the Slave Trade concluded 
Vi'itli the expression of this hope — that 'Africa, though 
last of all the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at 
length, in the evening of her days, those blessings 
which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world': the first beams 
of the rising sun were just entering the windows 
of the House, and he looked upward as he said — 

KoR primus eqnia Oi'iiiis iifilavit iiiuielis ; 

lllic scrii rul>ens accuudit himiiia Vesper. 

Hitherto we have been seeking to bring into 
relief, against the modern conception, that character 
which is common to Greek and to lioman oratory. 
But Greek oratory, as compared with Roman, Las 
a stamp of its own. It is separated from the Roman, 
not, mdeed, by so wide an interval, yet by a line as 
firm as that which separates both from the modern, 

That cliaracter which, with special modifications, 
belongs to every artistic creation of the Greek mind, 
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whether this be a statue, a temple, a poem, a speech, 
or an individiiara conception of his own place in life, 
ia usually, and rightly, called the plastic. When it 
is desired to describe the primary artistic aspect of 
Greek Tragedy, this is commonly and justly done by 
a comparison with Sculpture. But it is certain that Pormiar 
comparatively few understand the real meaning of ^"^^^ 
' plastic ', ' sculpturesque ', in these relations ; and that ^ 
to a vast majority of even cultivated persons, the 
statement of this affinity conveys an altogether 
erroneous notion. The reason of this is that the 
place held in antiquity by Sculpture is now held 
jointly by Painting, Music and certain forms of 
Poetry ; that the modern mind instinctively refers 
the sculptural to the standard of the picturesque ; 
and that, consequently, while the positive and essen- 
tial characteristics of Sculpture are lost sight of, its 
negative qualities, relatively to Painting, become 
most prominent. These are, the absence of colour 
and the exclusion of tumultuous or complex action. 
Hence to the popular modern conception of Sculpture 
there usually attaches the notion of coldness and of 
rigidity. When people are told that Greek Ti-agedy 
(for example) is sculpturesque, they form this idea of 
it — that it has grandeur, but that it is cold and 
rather stiff. Then, if they are convinced that some- 
how the Greeks really were a race with the very 
highest genius for art, they begin to feel a secret 
wish that this alleged analogy between Greek Tra- 
gedy and sculpture might turn out to be a mistake. 
Here is an opportunity. The ingenious step in and ^ ^^^^ 
say, ' It is a mistake. It is pedantry and sentiment. mhc^'J; 

/^2 
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For our part, we have always felt that Sophohles 
was frigid, and that Euripides, with his pathetic 
humanity, his tender women, his heroes who are 
not ashamed to display their emotions, was the 
better artist ; now, dismiss the prepossessions created 
by students who are in no sympathy with nature or 
men, look at the facts as they are, deign to take 
homely views, and say, Is it not so ? ' 
co»eem»i The question at issue here happens to be vital to 
Sfti^me the immediate subject of these pages, viz., the de- 
"' '^^ velopment, through Attic oratory, of Attic prose. It 
is, however, just as vital for every other department 
whatsoever In the study of ancient art, Hterature 
and thought, for it involves nothing less than our 
fundamental conception of the antique. Unless that 
conception is true, everything will be seen in a dis- 
torted light, and the best things that the ancient 
world has to teach will be neglected for the second- 
best. 
characur «f Let US take a moment of the period when, as a 
w»wfl!(« matter of fact, the creative activity of Greek art 

ttte bent days ^ 

ogjreoi ^^g abundant — say 440 b.c. — and consider what, at 
that moment, was the principal characteristic of 
Greek reflection'. This will be best understood by 
a comparison with two other characters of thought ; 
that which has belonged, though in a multitude of 
special shapes, to the East, and that of mediseval 
Europe. Oriental thought, as interpreted by Oriental 

^ The easay on Winckelmann, in If the restatement of acme of its 
Mr W, H. Pater's 'Studies in tlie points siiould gain for it fresli atu- 
History of the Renaiasatice.' is tlio dents, sucli a separation of its 
mo8t perfect interpretation of the teaching from its beauty may de- 
Greek spirit in art that I know, servo to be forgiven. 
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art, fails to define tumanitv or to eive a clear-cut comvored 

. . . viithihe 

form to any material which the senses offer to it. oria^'^i: 
Life Is conceived only generally, as pervading men, 
animals and vegetables, but the distinctive attributes 
of human life, pliysical or spiritual, are not pondered 
or appreciated. The human form, the human soul, 
are not, to this Eastern thought, the objects of an 
absorbing and analysing contemplation. To European amimth 
mediaivalism, they are so ; but the body is regarded ■*"''■ 
as the piison and the shame of the soul ; and mediseval 
art expresses the burning eagerness of the soul to 
escape from this prison to a higher communion. The 
three marks of meditevai art are individualism, desire 
and ecstasy ; individualism, since the artist is strug- 
gling to interpret a personal intensity, and goes to 
grotesqueness in the effort; desire, since the perpetual 
longing of the Church on earth for her Master is the 
type of the artist's passion; ecstasy, since this pas- 
sion demands the surrender of reason and has its 
climax in tlie adoration of a mystery revealed ^. Be- 
tween the Oriental and the Medijeval art stands tlie 
Greek. Greek art defines humanity, the body and 
the soul of man. But it has not reached the mediaeval 
point; it has not learned to feel that the body is the 
prison and the shame of the soul. Rather, it regards 
the soul as reflecting its own divinity upon the body. 
' What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in 

1 I have not at hand an article the WestminHer Review, and !tt 
on (I think) Mr Eossotti's poems, which these traits of mediasvalism 
wliich appeared some jears ago in were very finely delineated. 
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apprehension how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals !' If Hamlet could 
have stopped there, he would have been a Greek ; 
hut he could not, he was sick with a modern 
distemper, abandonment to the brooding thought 
'fi'^timXiis ^'^^* sapped his wilP. The Greek of the days when 
^flSs*;'''''' art was supreme could and did stop there ; he was 
Narcissus, standing on the river bank, looking into 
the deep, clear waters where the mirror of his image 
shows the soul, too, through the eyes, Narcissus in 
love with the image that he beholds,— but Narcissus 
as yet master of himself, — as yet with a firm foot-hold 
upon the bank, not as yet possessed by the delirious 
impulse to plungo into the depths. Here, then, \^'as 
the first condition for the possibihty of a great art. 
Keflection had taken the right direction, had got far 
enough, but had not got too far ; it was a pause. 
But, in order that this pause should be joyous, and 
that the mind should not, from weariness or disap- 
pointment, hasten forward, another thing was neces- 
onrfffi( eaiy — that men and women should be beautiful. By 
imuiija. some divine chance, the pause in reflection coincided 
with the physical perfection of a race ; and the result 
was Greek art, 
whiicireek Why, however, should this art have expressed 
f'to"'' itself in Sculpture i-ather than, for mstance, in Paint- 
*^*^«"" ing ? Art gives pleasure by form, by colour, by 
sound, or, as in poetry, by the reminiscence of all 
these combined with the delight of motion. But 
the mind has had a histoiy ; and the very degree in 
Perirs of \,\{iq\\ the resources of a particular art are limited or 
^ Dowdeii, 'Sbakspere's Sliud aud Art,' p. 47. 
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ample may give it a special affinity with an eai'lier 
or a later stage of tlie mind. Architecture corresponds ^rMtec- 
with the phase when man's thoughts ahout himself 
are still indistinct; the building may hint, but it 
cannot express, the artist's personality; Egyptian art 
has been called a Memnon -waiting for the day. Paint- Painua^, 
ing, Music and Poetry are the modern and romantic ^'^'^'• 
arts, with a range of expression adequate to every 
subtlety and intricacy of self-analysis. Between this 
group and Architecture comes Sculpture, the art sm'-piuTc. 
kindred with that phase in the mind's history when 
ma-n has just attained to recognition of himself and 
is observing his own typical characteristics of form 
and spirit with wonder and with joy, but, as yet, 
without the impulse towards analysis. In all the 
greatest sculpture there breathes the unshamed and 
innocent surprise of a child just waked from sleep. 
But this of itself implies renouncement ; the Hmits Tim unit c/ 
of possible expression in Sculpture are severe. If, \^/^f 
then, the Greek was contemplating his own soul as c^S^^^i, 
well as his own body, why, it might be asked, had he '^'^• 
recourse to a medium of interpretation for which the 
spiritual subtleties of painting and poetry are im- 
possible ? The answer is, — Because he was not 
observing the soul apart from the body, but as one 
with the body in a godlike union ; and because, to 
him, any expression of spiritual subtleties was not 
a gain but a loss, if it was effected at the expense 
of that in wliich he was absorbed — the contempla- 
tion of man as man, in his totality, as the paragon 
of animals. Sculpture cannot express a complex or 
refined situation ; but its very limitations on that 
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side make it tlie clearest interpretation of a character 
or a type. The Greek's attention was fixed on the 
typical, unchanging, divine lineaments of man, as he 
stood forth under the blue heaven, his outlines clear 
against the sunlit sea; and, for the Greek's purpose, 
sculpture was the more fitting just because it elimi- 
nates what is restless or accidental. But he did not 
mean sculpture to be cold or rigid ; he did not mean 
it to be blank or vague ; and assuredly he made it none 
of these things. The 'Adorante ' lifting up his hands 
in praise for victoiy, the cousinship of Love with 
Death hinted in the Genius of Eternal Slumber, — let 
these works and such as these be witnesses. 

This character of Sculpture belongs also to Greek 

Tragedy. But this is not, as seems sometimes to 

da^(erqf be imagined, because the Greeks sought to make 

They are Ttagcdy like Sculpture. It is because that tendency 

fsnd'nc}!, ^f intellect and feeling, for which Sculpture happened 

to be a peculiarly apt expression, set its necesaaiy 

stamp equally on every thing else that the Greek 

uAicAjw mind created. In naming this stamp 'plastic' we 

tmlt piasti<f, ^ i X 

borrow our term from the arts of modelling ; but to 

conceive the form of Greek Tragedy as derived from 

Sculpture is like conceiving the Greek language to be 

derived from Sanskrit. It is true that, in reference 

oreen to tho history of Greek thought. Tragedy is a later 

^^^^"^/"J' manifestation than Sculpture; the perfect repose is 

already troubled, an element of conflict lias entered, 

man is in the presence of Nemesis, and the SpdaapTL 

■n-adeiv, the law that sin shall entail suffering, is 

i»au the theme. But the typical character is not lost; 

those unchanging attributes which, on the one hand, 
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bring man near to the gods or, on the other, mark Iiia 
brotherhood with the dust and the Hmits of his mortal 
destiny are presented in emphatic, untroubled Hnes; 
and, when Retributive Justice has done its work, 
tliat blitheness out of which the passions rose into a 
storm returns subdued to tlie graver and deeper calm 
that follows a transcendant contemplation. All honour 
to those sublime voices of Titanic pain or victory that 
roll, like dirges or paeans, along the spacious music of 
Aeschylos ; all honour to Euripides also, for no one 
is capable of feeling that Sophokles is supreme who 
does not feel that Euripides is admirable. Euripides '^^f^^^^^ ^ 
is a great emotional dramatist ; a master of the pic- ^''""'f^'"^- 
turesque ; the only Greek, except Aristophanes, who 
set foot in the charmed woodlands of fancy ^. That 
special claim, however, which has in recent times been 
made for Euripides, and on the strength of which he 
lias by some been preferred to his predecessors, in- 
volves a fallacy which it is important to observe, since 
what is at issue is much more than our judgment on 
the relative merits of two poets, it is the principle of 
appreciation relatively to all the best Greek work in 
every kind. Euripides has been regarded as distinct- FaiM^jin- 
ively the human. Now if by this were meant only Eu}?l!ide:i 
that he is great in dramatising the accidents of life, 'human-i^ 
in portraying the more obvious phenomena of charac- 'i'™j<^''i''^s- 

' ' An admirer of Aeschylus or fancy which Calderon and Sbaks- 
Sophocles might affirm that neither pere and Fletcher trod,' Symonds, 
Aeschylus nor Sophocles chose to The Greek Poets, p. 230. This 
use their art for tlie display of seems to me exactly to define one 
thrilling splendour. However tht of the most attractive poetical dis- 
may be, Euripides, alone of T k tinctions of Euripides. Compare 
with the exception of 4 toil a the same writer's remarks on the 
entered the fMrjlanil of d zab j, lyrics of Aristophanes, p, 250. 
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ter, in exciting compassion for sucli trovibles, or syin- 
]3a.thj with such joys, as come home to us all, in 
establishing; between the poet and the spectator not 
merely a vivid intelligence but something like a per- 
sonal friendship, then the epithet would be perfectly 
just. If, however — and this is the pojjular notion- — 
Euripides is to be called the 'hum;m ' poet in contrast 
with, for instance, Sophokles ; if it is meant that So- 
phokles is comparatively cold, pompons, stiff, while 
Euripides 13 in a warm, flexible, fruitful sympathy 
with humanity — then the epithet involves a confu- 
sion of ideas than which nothing could be more fatal. 
sapjioMet Euripides is human, but Sophokles is more human ; 
£™* /« tt Sopliokles is so in the only way in which a Greek 
Gi^eS. could be so, by being more Greek. "When the best 
Greek mmd was truest to the law of its own nature, 
it looked at man and man's life m the manner of 
Sophokles — fixing its regard on the permanent, divine 
characteristics of the human type, and not suffer- 
ing minor accidents or unruhnesses or griefs so to 
thrust themselves forward as to mar the symmetry 
of the larger view. True simplicity is not the avoid- 
ance, but the control, of detail. In Sophokles, as In 
great sculpture, a thousand fine touches go to that 
which, as the greatest living creator in fiction has 
proved, he can still help to teach — the delineation of 
snjjfiDj-(cs the great primary emotions. Sophokles is the purest 
y^ff^^m ^yP^ *^f ^^^ Greek intellect at its best. Euripides is a 
Mdied. very different thing, a highly gifted son of his day. 
Hhetoricai Dialectic has broken into Tragedy, and 
the religious basis, the doctrine of Nemesis, has been 
abandoned in favour of such other Interests as the 
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poet can devise. Euripides was brilliantly fertile in 
plots. This is what Aristotle means by TpaytKcurctTo;, 
alluding especially to sudden and pathetic reversals 
of situation; for, before Alexander's time, 'tragic' had 
already come near to 'sensational'^. No woman in 
Greek Tragedy is either so human, or so true a 
woman, as the Antigone of Sophokles ^. 

Since, as has been seen, Oratory was for the ttw vinme 
Greeks a fine art, it follows that Greek Oratory "^^ar^f'^ 
must have, after its own kind, that same typical"' "'"' 
character wliicli belongs to Greek Sculpture and to 
Greek Ti-agedy, Wherein, then, does it manifest 
this character ? We must here be on our guard 
against the great stumblingblock of eucb inquiries, 
the attempt to find the analogy in the particulars 
and not in the whole. It might be possible to take 
a speech of Demosthenes and to work out the de- 
tails of a con-espondence with a tragedy of Sophokles 
or a work of Pbeidias ; but such refinements have 
usually a perilous neighbourhood to fantasy, and, 
even when they are legitimate, are apt to " be more 
curious than instructive. How truly and universally 
Greek Oratory bears the plastic stamp, can be seen 
only %vhen it is regarded in its largest aspects. The 

' Tliegradualdegrafliitionofthe rndSoc) kdI lat Kuriiynpmi u^nptjud- 
ffords Tpaym^fli/, rpay^Sia, etc., is res fVofiefln. 
a paiuM hiut of this. I'erliapa the ^ To Sopliotles, Ijardlj less than 
nadir liiis been reached wliea a to Plato, apply the words of Pro- 
contemporary of Aristotle's, a feasor Jowett {Intraduction to 
master, too, of all Attic refine- the Pliaedros, 2nd edit. n. 102), 
iiienta, can nse rpayiodlat of the ' We do not iiiiraediately rocoguine 
i with nliich a Macedo- that iinder tlie niarblo exterior of 



nion queeu intimidated Athens ; Greek literature was concealed 
Hypereides visip 'Ev^eyiirirov col. a soul thrilling with sphitual eiuo- 

37, luc Tpayabias avrqs {i.e. '0\vii- tiou,' 
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U^is '^ '^'^^'^ point to be observed is that, in Greek Oratory, 
^n'^f we bave a series of types developed by a series of 
artists, each of whom seeks to give to his own type 
the utmost clearness and distinction that he is 
capable of reaching. The same thing is true of 
Tragedy, but not in the same degree; for, in Tragedy, 
the element of consecrated convention was more per- 
sistent ; and, besides. Oratory stood in such manifold 
and intimate relations with the practical life that the 
artist, in expressing his oratorical theory, could ex- 
press his entire civic personality. Hence the men 
who moulded Attic Oratory, whether statesmen or 
not, are good examples of conscious obedience to that 
law of Greek nature which constrained every man to 
make himself a living work of art. ' In its poets and 
orators ', says Hegel ^, ' its historians and philoso- 
phers, Greece cannot be conceived from a central 
point unless one brings, as a key to the understand- 
ing of it, an insight into the ideal forms of sculpture, 
and regards the images of statesmen and philosophei's 
as well as epic and dramatic heroes from the artistic 
point of view ; for those who act, as well as those 
who create and think, have, in those beautiful days 
of Greece, this plastic character. They are great 
and free, and have grown up on the soil of their own 
individuality, creating themselves out of themselves, 
and moulding themselves to what they were and 
willed to be. The age of Perlkles was rich in such 
characters : Perikles himself, Pheidias, Plato, above 
all Sophoklcs, Thucydides also, Xcnophon and So- 
krates, each in his own order, without the perfection 
1 Aesthctik, Part in. Section 2, ch. 1, quoted by Pater, p. 192. 
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of one being diminislied by tliat of tbe othera. They 
are ideal artists of themselves, cast each in one flaw- 
less mould— works of art which stand before us as 
an immortal presentment of the gods,' 

The plastic character of Greek oratory,~thu3 
seen, first of all, in the finished distinction of succes- 
sive types, clearly modelled as the nature that 
wrought them, — is further seen in the individual 
oration. Take it whence we will, from the age ofratM^n- 
Antiphon or of Demosthenes, from the forensic, from '™"''"' 
the deliberative or from tbe epideictic class, two great 
characteristics will be found. First, however little wcwifn 
of sustained reasoning there may be, however much SJ',t^t-"" 
the argument may be mingled with appeals, re-''*'''' 
miniscences or invectives, everything bears on the 
matter in hand. It is an exertion of art, but of art 
strictly pertinent to its scope, Ko Greek orator 
could have written such a speech as that of Cicero 
For Archias or For Publius Sextus. In a Greek 
speech the main lines of the subject are ever firm ; 
they are never lost amid the flowers of a picturesque 
luxuriance. Secondly, wherever pity, terror, anger, ^^j*^, 
or any passionate feeling is uttered or invited, this jS^'iloim 
tumult is resolved in a final calm ; and where such 
tumult has place in the peroration, it subsides before 
the last sentences of all. The ending of the speech 
On the Crown — which will be noticed hereafter^ — is 
exceptional and unique. As a rule, the very end is 
calm ; not so miich because the speaker feels this to 
be necessary if he is to leave an impression of personal 
dignity, but rather because the sense of an ideal 

' Vol. II. p 416. 
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beauty in Knmanity and in human speech governs 
his effort as a whole, and makes liim desire that, 
where this effort is most distinctly viewed as a whole 
— namely, at the elose^it should have the serenity 
1. of a completed harmony. Cicero has now and then 
' an Attic peroration, as in the Second Philippic and 
the Pro Milone ; more often he breaks off in a burst 
of eloquence — as in the First Catilinarian, the Pro 
Placco and the Pro Cluentio. Erskine's concluding 
sentences in his defence of Lord George Gordon 
are Attic : — ' Such topics might be useful in the 
balance of a doubtful case ; yet, even then, I should 
have trusted to the honest hearts of Englishmen to 
have felt them without excitation. At present the 
plain and rigid rules of justice are sufficient to entitle 
me to your verdict^,' 
„. This seems the fitting place to touch for a moment 
on a trait of ancient forensic oratory which has some- 
times been noticed with rather exaggerated emphasis, 
and which, it might be objected, is strangely discord- 
ant with the chai-acter just described — the disposition 
of Greek as well as Roman orators to indulge in 
personalities of a nature which would be deemed 
highly indecorous in modern times. Their case is 
scarcely, perhaps, mended by the observation that 

' This calmness of tlic (Ircak the Jnngunge of tlie passions, re- 
peroration is noticed bj Browgliiiin qnired that both the whole oration 
in his Dissertation (p. 25), bat is and each highly impassioned por- 
moro fnlly discussed in his esf.aj- tiou of it, sliould close tcith a 
(mDeinnsthetusj'gi^.lMf. Hedoca ealmnees ap'proaeM'ng to indiffe- 
not, however, penetrata to the true rewx, and tameness.' There comes 
Greek feeling when he sajs, 'Tlie in the popular nioderu notion of 
sajiie chastened sense of beauty the sculpturesque. 
nhiJt fui-hiide a statue to speak 
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the point of honour did not then exist. A more im- 
portant circumstance to obsen^e is that the language 
in question, however strong;, is seldom redundant. 
It finds its place ; but it does not overflow ; nor 
does it destroy that self-mastery in the speaker on 
■which the unity of his utterance depends. From the 
artistic point of view — and from this alone it is now 
being regarded — it is a distressing blemish; yet not, 
even here, of the order to which it is referred by 
those whose estimate of it is purely modem, since 
it is not permitted to disturb the symmetiy or the 
repose of the whole. Unquestionably, the scale of 
life in the Greek republics, and the dialect of the 
aristocracy at Rome, often unparted to the mutual 
criticisms of their orators a parochial character which 
is comparatively rare in the public discussions of the 
present day. Apart from 'this accident, however, 
modem analogies are, unfortunately, not wanting^. 
The speech against Ktesiplion and the speech against 
Piso certainly contain exceedingly strong phrases. 
Catullus, who used the ordinary language of society 
in his day^, is less euphemistic than Byron. But 
scuiTility is not the measure of vituperation. Ancient 
invective concentrated the former. Modem invective 
prefers to diffuse, without diluting, the latter. 

■■ SpccinicnB of the kiiguage ad- or two of tliom will bo fonnd in tlio 
di-eaacd by Coke, then Attonicj- Qtutrierlj/ Review, No. 132, p.4i0. 
General, to Raleigh, whose prose- Those who desire fm-ther illiisti-a- 
cution be was conducting, will be tions niaj rend, or recall, the de- 
found Ml a note to Mr Forsyth's bates intlio House of Commons of 
ILirieiidus, p. 4j. The phi-ftsoa May 15 and Juno 8, 184G, 
are surpassed by notliing in Aos- ^ See TI. A. J. Mnnro on Cn^ 
cliines. Chatham's most effective tulJns' 2Dtb Poem in the Jmirnal 
retorts were personalities which of Philology, ii.\—Zi{\.8<i^). 
might ha?e satisfied Cicoro. One 
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dimrioriiy The Superiority of Greek oratory to Homan, in 
^^™™_ the deliberative and forensic branches alike, has been 
recognised by the best critics as well as by the most 
Bnughaa Competent practical judges. Eroughamj who speaks 
with the authority of both characters, brings this 
out with great force and clearness. He says :— 
'In all his (Cicero's) orations that were spoken {for, 
singular as it may seem, the remark applies less to 
those which were only written, as all the Verrine, 
except the first, all the Philippics, except the first 
and ninth, and the Pro Milone), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the 
credit of witnesses, might be urged to a jury; several 
passages, given by him on the merits of the case, 
and in defence against the charge, might he spoken 
in mitigation of punishment after a conviction or 
confession of guilt ; but, whether we regard the 
pohtical or forensic orations, the style, both in respect 
cki^o'! of the reasoning and the ornaments, is wholly unfit 
JUrwIe""^' foi" the more severe and less trifling nature of modern 
^.uKiV affairs in the senate or at the bar. Now, it is al- 
whereaa together otlierwlso with the Greek masters ; chang- 
mrftoif ing a few phrases, which the difference of religion 
adapted, and of mauners might render objectionable, — mode- 
rating, in some degree, the virulence of invective, 
especially against private character, to suit the 
chivalrous courtesy of modern hostility,- — there is 
hardly one of the political or forensic orations of the 
Greeks that might not be delivered in similar cir- 
cumstances before our senate or tribunals ^' 
' Inaugural Discourse, pp. 122f. Hume, again, observing that Cicero 
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The main reason of this decided advantage on the ^,^'^°„"f/'' 
part of Greek practical oratory — and the epideicticS^'_ 
oratory has a corresponding excellence relatively to ^^f^", 
that of the French Pulpit — is the business-like 
character already noticed. If everything is not 
logical, evei-ytliing Is at least relevant. Cicero, with 
all his ingenuity, brilliancy and wit, is so apt to 
wander into mere display, and this display is so 
openly artificial, that, as Brougham says, 'nothing 
can be less adapted to the genins of modern elocu- 
tion'. The style of modern debate comes far nearer 
to the Greek than to the Latin. But there are two 
other causes which should be remarked, one es- 
pecially influential in Deliberative, the other in 
Forensic, oratory. The first is that, in the days of m pom;™, 
the great Roman eloquence, Rome had no political o^„,'^*u„ 
rival. Her discipline and her manners contributed"" ""■' 
with her civic security to exempt her citizens from 
sudden or violent emotion. What Claudlan' after- 
wards happily called the vita^ Romana quies already 
prevailed. If the paradox of Quintllian^ be true, that 
Demosthenes has plus curae, Cicero plus iiaturae, it 
is true in this sense alone, that Cicero is an inferior 
artist, and indulges more freely the taste of the 
natural man for ornament. But that Roman oratory 
*• should be on the whole more artificial than the 
, Greek, and more limited in its range of subjects, was 
inevitable. Athens, the antagonist of Sparta or 

is 'too florid and rhetorical,' aTid (Essay xiL, Of Eloquence, p, 60.) 

thatGreelc oratory is' Diorecliaste ' De sexto coiuuiiitu Honvrii 

and austere,' adds:— 'could it be AugustH^t^^ j.d.) v. 1")0. 

copied, its success would be in- ' x. 1 § JOG. 
faililjio over a luoderu ass. uibly.' 
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Thebes, Athens vigilant against Persia or threatened 
by Maeedon, was a city in which the inspirations 
of eloquence were not only personal but national. 
Secondly : the Roman patronus, who pleaded liis 
client's cause gratuitously, rewarded by the fact that 
all the higher paths of ambition opened directly 
from the forum, had, doubtless, an incentive to 
eloquent declamation which his Attic brother, tte 
professional logographos, did not possess. But he 
had not anything like the same inducement to 
handle his case scientifically. He was a political 
aspirant, not a man settled to a calling; and, from 
a forensic point of view, the element of unreality 
in his position had a strong tendency to vitiate 
his performance by making it, before all things, a 
display. 



Enrjy The Icast giftcd people, in the earliest stage of 

or^tn. intellectual or political growth, will always or 
usually have the idea, however rude, of a natural 
Tm>mn,!i- oratory. But oratory first begins to have a his- 
io^iibiiiia tory, of which the development can be traced, when 
hutwy. ^^Q conditions have been fulfilled. First, that ora- 
tory should be conceived, no longer subjectively, 
but objectively also, and from having been a mere 
faculty, should have become an art. Secondly, that 
an oration should have been written in accordaiiee 
with the theory of that art. The history of Greek 
oratory begins with Gorgias. The history of Attic 
oratory, properly so called, begins with Antiphon. 
The special attributes and endowments of the 
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Greeks would lead us to expect, before the begioninga 
of an oratorical art, a singularly rieli and various 
manifestation of natural eloquence, and also an early, 
moment of origin for tlie art itself Now, as a ide ap- 
matter of fact, tlie origin of the art was singularly f™^''^,, „, 
late, relatively to tlie gifts and to the general"" 
artistic tendency of the race ; but the causes of this 
delay were external and political. On the other hand, ^'^<'"'f'- 
no documents of any early society can show an j'jIj'Jifj^'J';' 
exuberance, a brilliancy, a diversified perfection of 
natural eloquence comparable to that winch makes 
one of the chief glories of the Homeric poems. By 
' natural ' is meant, not necessarily unstudied, 
but unsystematic, or antecedent to a theory of 
Rhetoric, The man to whom the gods had given ^'^^'g, 
dyopyjTvs, the power of discourse, — that which, with ^''"'"°-""- 
beautiful strength, <j>vj, and good sense, ^/jeVes, 
makes the Homeric triad of human excellences, — 
might cultivate it; hut so long as this cultivation 
is- empirical, not theoretic, the eloquence which it 
achieves is still naUirah From Achilles to Thersites, 
the orators of the Iliad and the Odyssey are indi- "1™^ 
vidua!. If Achilles alone is a Demosthenes, who had '^J'^i. 
no defects to conquer and no mysteries to learn, 
Nestor is an Isokrates unaided or unembarrassed by 
hia system, Telemachoa an ingenuous youth who has 
no need of prompting by a Lysias, Odysseus a 
speaker in whom the logical terseness of Isaeos is 
joined to something like the unscrupulous smartness, 
thouffh to nothing like the theatrical splendour, of 
Aeschines. Nor does any oratory that the ancient J^^^"' "^ 
world has left approach so nearly as the Homeric to .p«^«':- 
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the modern ideal. Tlie reason of this is that the great 
orations of the IHad are made in dehate, and the 
greatest of all are rephes, — as the answer of Achilles 
to the envoys in the First Book. Condensed state- 
ment, lucid argument, repartee, sarcasm, irony, 
overwhelming invective, profound and irresistible 
pathos, — all these resources are absolutely com- 
manded by the orators of the Iliad, and all these 
must have belonged to him, or to those, by whom 
the Iliad was created. As Mr Gladstone has said ^, 
' Paradise Loaf does not represent the time of 
Charles the Second, nor the 'Exc^u■sIon' the first 
decades of this century, but ' as, when we find these 
speeches in Hoioer, we know that there must have 
been men who could speak them, so, from the exist- 
ence of imits who could speak them, we know that 
there must have been crowds "who could feel them.' 

The Homeric ideal, to shine in eloquence as in 
a-etion, to be at once 'a speaker of words and a doer 
of deeds/ 'good in counsel, and mighty in wai-,' 
had ample scope, as far as kings and nobles were 
concerned, in the council and the agora. But tlie 
eloquence of the commons does not appear to have 
been particularly encouraged by the chiefs, and the 
consummate individuality of an Achilles or an 
Odysseus was no real step towards the development 
of a popular oratory based upon a theory communi- 
cable to all. In the presence of these great debaters 
of the Iliad, the Homeric tis, wheii present at all, 
is essentially a layman, confined strictly to the 
critical function and uttering his criticisms, when 
' StmUee »n Homer, in. 107. 
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tliey find utterance, in the fewest and plainest 
words. Democracy, with its principle oVitrq-yopta, — FMcon- 
the principle that every citizen has an equal right ''^^^^^ 
to speak his mind about the concerns of the city, — ■ ""'^°'"°' 
was necessary before a truly civil eloquence could be 
even possible. But, after Democracy had arisen, a 
further condition was needed, — the cultivation of o"^?'')™^'- 
the popular intelligence. What is so strikingly 
characteristic of Greek Democracy in the period ne/acuu-/ 
before an artistic oratory is this, — that the power oi^^^J^g,l\ 
public speaking now exists, indeed, as a political '"^'■""'■'■ 
weapon, but, instead of being the great organ by 
which the people wield the commonwealth, is con- 
stantly used by designing individuals against the 
people. It is employed as a lever for changing the 
democracy into a tyranny. Such names as Arista- 
goras, Evagoras, Protagoras, Peisistratos, frequent 
especially in the Ionian colonies, indicate, not the 
growth of a popular oratory, but the ascendancy 
which exceptionally gifted speakers were able to 
acquire, especially in democracies, before oratory 
was yet an accomplishment studied according to a 
method, 

Tlie intellectual turning-point came when Poetry TUhna- 
ceased to have a sway of which the exclusiveness J;;_^;;j''f 
rested on the presumption that no thought canS;'fi™>"o/a 
be expressed artistically which is not expressed^'™''- 
metrically. So soon as it had been apprehended 
that to forsake poetical form was not necessarily 
to renounce beauty of expression, an obstacle to 
clear reflection had been overcome. Mythology and 
cosmical speculation began to have a rival, — a 
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curiosity withdrawn from the cloud-regions of the 
past or of the infinite to the thinga of practicaL life. 
And this life itself was growing more complex. The 
present, with its pcoblema which must be solved 
under penalties, was becoming ever more importu- 
nate, and would no longer suffer men's thoughts to 
wander in mazes where they could find no end ; — 

The riddling Spliinx put dim things from onr minds, 
Aiid 6i;t us to t!ie qaestioiis at our doors. 

pi,iiitmt The political tnrning-point came with the Per- 

o^»fii of s'^*^ Wars. Greek freedom was secured against the 

'^^^'" barbarian. A maritime career was opened to com- 

cJfiM.- merce. The Greek cities everywhere came into more 

al^d the vfof activc lutercourse ; and the centre of the Greek world 

Aikeii), -was- Athens. The Dorian States, Sparta and Argos, 

had never been favourable to the artistic treatment 

of language. This, like all art and science, was 

especially the province of the lonians ; and, for the 

future of oratory, it was of the highest importance 

that the central city of Hellas should be Ionian. 

But, though Athens perfected the art, and soon 

became almost its sole possessor, the first elements 

^,"*wi.(f! were prepared elsewhere. The two principal forces 

JSS j^ific which moulded Attic oratory came from the East 

''™''"'^' and the West. One was the Practical Culture of 

Ionia; the other was the Khetoric of Sicily, 
I. The The theories of the Ionian physicists had not 

/JftftT "' been able to interest more than a few, stiU less had 
they been able to draw away the mass of the people 
from the old poetical faith ; nor had the Ionian 
chroniclers made any but the rudest approaches to a 
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written prose. But the national Wars of Liberation 
had quickened all the pulses of civic life. Freedom 
once secured, the new intellectual tendency took 
a definite shape. Men arose who, in contrast 
with the speculative philosophers, undertook to 
give a practical culture. This culture had repre- 
sentatives in every part of Greece. But, while 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia it was engrossed with 
Rhetoric, in Asiatic, and especially Ionian, Hellas 
it was more comprehensive. There, its essence was 
Dialectic, in connexion with a training sometimes 
encyclopaedic, sometimes directed especially to gram- 
mar or to iiteraiy criticism. These more compre- 
hensive teachers were known by the general name 
of Sophists^. Those who, like the Sicilians, had a 
narrower scope were sometimes called Sopliists, but 
were especially and properly called Khetors. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the earhest of the Sophists rnt 
proper, was born about 485 B. c, and travelled 
throughout Greece, teachhig, for about 40 years, from 
455 to 415. The two things by which he is signifi- 
cant for artistic oratory are, his Dialectic, and the 

' It does not Tall witliin mj pro- For the details given here re- 

vince to enter on the ' Sophist' con- spccting particular Sophists or 

troversj-,to which, in this country. Rhetors, 1 have used chiefly ;— (1) 

eminent scholars have lately given Cope's papers on the Sophists and 

a new life. But I would invite the the Sophistical Rhetoric, jo the 

reader's attention to a note, on Journal of Claggical mid Sacred 

p. 130 of my second"volunie, as to Philologi/, i.liS — IS8,n.l39— IG9, 

the use of the word by Isokrates. iir.34— 80:(2)Westermann,GeseA. 

And I would record my general der Beredsamkeit, pp. 36 — 4S : 

agreement with the reasoned de- (3) Blass, die Attische Beredsam- 

velopment of Grote's view by Mr keit von Gorgioi his xu Lyaias, 

II. Sidgwiok, in the 'Journal of pp. 1 — 78. 
Pliiiology,' Vol. iv. Ho. 8 (1873). 
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Cummonplaces which he made his pupils commit to 
memory. His Dialectic is famous for its undertaking 
to make the weaker cause the stronger. One of the 
uses of Rhetoric, as Aristotle says, ia to succour truth 
when truth is imperilled by the weakness of its 
champion; but this ia not the place to inquire 
whether Protagoras intended, or how far he was 
bound to foresee, an immoral application. As a 
mental discipline, his Dialectic was important to 
oratory, not merely by its subtlety, but by its treat- 
ment of the rhetorical syllogism. The prepared 
topics which his pupils learned seem to mark a 
stage when public speaking in general was no longer 
purely extemporaiy, but when, on the other hand, 
the speech was not, as in Antiphon's time, wholly 
written. In regard to language, Protagoras insisted 
on opQahttia. — -i. e. a correct accidence ; but there ia 
no proof that he sought to make a style ; both the 
Ionic fragment in Plutarch^ and the myth in Plato^ 
are, for the prose of the time, simple, and they are 
free from the Gorgian figures. 

Prodikos of Keos — the junior by many years of 
Protagoras—was neither, like the latter, a dialec- 
tician nor a rhetor of the Siceliot type, but rather, 
like Hippias, the teacher of an encyclopaedic culture. 
There is no reason to think that he, any more than 
Protagoras or Hippias, concerned himself with the 
artistic oratory of Gorgias. Xenophon gives in the 
Memorabilia^ a, paxaphra.se of the 'Choice of Hera- 

' PIutfl-npnfiirflijTuosjrpJr'An-oX- ^ Plat Pj-oinff. pp. 320 D— 3290. 

XoJwoi., 0. 33 (Moral, p. 118), ™^ ' ii. i. §§ 21—33. Xen. calls it 

yop i/ieojj' wijHu)^— d/ji|;i[ai'iijj'. to tnjyypofifta to wtpi 'HpafcXtDUr. 
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kles' as related by Prodlkos in liis fable called 
'^Q.pau When Philostratos ' says that he need not 
describe the style of Prodlkos because Xenophon 
has sketched it, he is refuted by Xenophon himself, 
who observes that the diction of Prodlkos was 
more ambitious than that of his paraphrase^. There 
are certainly confusions of synonyms which the 
Platonic Prodikos distinguishes^; and the only 
safe inference appears to be that, however faithful 
Xenophon may have been to the matter of the 
fable, he is a witness of no authority for its form. 
The true point of contact between Prodikos and the 
early Rhetoric is his effort to discriminate words 
which express slight modifications of the same idea, 
and which, therefore, were not ordinarily distin- 
guished by poets or in the idiom of daily life. How- 
ever unscientific his effort may have been, it at least 
represented a scientific tendency, which soon set its 
mark on literature as well as on thought. Two men 
who are said to have been pupils of Prodikos — 
Euripides and Isokrates — show clear traces" of it ; 
but, for reasons which will appear further on, it is 
especially distinct in the earliest phase of artistic 
oratory — ^in Antiphon, and above all in Thucydldes. 

Hippias of Elis is of no immediate significance Hippta.!. 

' Vit. Sophist, p. 16 (Kajaer), ^ As Class pointa out (I.e.), 

Koi Ti ail xap'"''rTjP'C'"f»'' t^k tov Xeuophoii {Mem,. II. i. f 24) mukos 

TIpoSiKov yXarrai', Sfi/oij/^irros av- rrodikoa use T(pw((r6ai, ^Sf<rdai, 

rii'j tuavas viroypatpovTOS ; iu^palirtaBm, illdistinguiahably: 

^ Mem, II. i. § 3t, ovTa JTBS whereaa Plato (Proi. 337 c) makes 

Sitaufi {Sviffit) npdSiiot Ttji' iV Prodikos appropriate eiJijIjpa.ViTflai 

'ApiT^i 'Hpax\fovs TraiSeiiiriv, (ki'it- to intellectual, !jh((rdai to sensuous 

(iijo-e fieiToi fas yvaiiat tn fttya- pleasure. 
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for our subject. NeitKer Dialectic nor Ehetoric 
wag included, or at least prominent, in the large 
circle of arts and sciences which he professed to 
teach. Economics, Ethics and Politics — 'the faculty 
of managing public affairs along with his own^'-— 
formed his especial province. Like all the other 
Sophists, he touched, of course, the domain of 
grammar and prosody ; his TpcuiKO'i Xo'yos^, a dialogue 
between Nestor and Neoptolemos, made pretensions 
to elegance of style, but probably not of a poetical 
or Gorgian cast^ ; and, in Plato, Hippias assigns, 
not his oratory, but his political insight, as the 
ground of his selection as an ambassador by the 
Eleans *. 

Thrasymachos of Chalkedon stands in a far 
riper and raore definite relation to Attic rhetorical 
prose, and will more properly be noticed in con- 
nexion with the progress from Antiphon to Lysias, 
when we come to look back on the development 
as a whole ^. 

These, then, were the two things by which the 
Eastern or Ionian school of pi-actical culture pre- 
pared the ground for Attic oratory : first and chiefly, 
popular Dialectic ; secondly, in the phrase of Pro- 
tagoras, orthoepy — attention to correctness in speak- 
ing or writing. In contrast with the Eastern 

'■ Pliit. i/yi/i. Mai. -282 B, r!, yuiv twh U jroitjTiit^t oi^jiora, Vit. 
lau TO hrtitbata itpanfiv Rii-aa6at Sup/iist. p. 15 (Ka;-ser). 

li(Ta TOP Biuiv. or. Cope in Jou7-n. * Plat. I. c. p. 281 ('id init.) He 

Claii. and Sacr. Phil. lli. 63. is a (iiKatrr^s nal ayyfKo% T^v 'Koyiav 

' Plat. I. e. p. 286 a. o\ au jrapi ™i' uoKim i<o<Tr<oy 

' PJiilostratos, at least, says nf \iyavTai. 

Hippias that lie wrote 'powerfully '' Sec Vul. ii, ch. xxiii. 
aud natorallj,' tii u\iya Koraijiiv- 
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Dialectic stands the Western Illictorie. In contrast 
witli the Ionian study of correct diction, opBoiireia, 
stands the Sicilian study of beautiful diction, evin^ia. 

Deeper causes than a political crisis fitted Sicily n. tab 
to become the birthplace of Rhetoric. The first cause ^>'^'"^- 
was the general character of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Thucydides remarks that the quick and adventur- charaeter 
ous Athenians, who were often benefited by Lace- g^^" 
daemonian slowness or caution, found most for- 
midable adversaries in the Syracusans just because 
the Syracusans were so like themselves^; and this 
resemblance, we have good reason to suppose, in- 
cluded the taste for lively controversy and the 
passion for lawsuits described by Aristophanes in 
the Wasps. 'An acute people, with an inborn love of 
disputation ', is the description of the Sicilians which 
Cicero quotes from Aristotle^ : ' Sicilians are never 
ao miserable ', he says in one of the Verrine speeches, 
' that they cannot make a happy joke^ '. Xhe popu- ^';^^,'^'™Jj^„ 
lation thus gifted had, further, gone through the S-,™ 
same pohtical phases as Athens ; through aristocracy 
they had arrived at tyranny, and through tyranny 
at a democracy. The flourishing age of the Sicilian The Am 
Tyrants — the early part of the fifth century b.c. — T^^nu. 
was illustrated by art and literature, by the lyric 
poetry which, native to Ionia, found its most splendid 
theme in the glory of these Dorian princes of the 
West, and by a home-growth of Comedy, the crea- 
tion of Phormis and Epicharmos. It was in 466 ThuD^o- 
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that Tbvasybulos, last of tlie Gelonian dynasty, was 
expelled and that a democracy was established at 
Syracuse. Somewhat later, a democracy arose at 
sfc"(™ft"'^-^8^%®^^^'^'^ ^^^'^' Popular life was now as exuberant 
^nno«-«cj,. ^^ Sicily as it was at Athens after the Persian 
"Wars ; but, with its mixture of races, it was less 
fortunately tempered ; its vigour, instead of glow- 
ing with the sense of national welfare secured 
against aliens, had the feverish vehemence of a domes- 
tic reaction; and hence we should be prepared to 
find these younger democracies showing almost at 
once some features which do not appear in the 
elder Athenian democracy untU the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. But it was neither by the 
turbulent rivalries of the popular assembly, nor by 
cirmm- the natural growth of (rvKOifyavriKij or pettifogging, 
iw^rlf "* that the formulation of Rhetoric as an Art was 
aII!^"" immediately caused. The absolute princes of Sicily 
had done as they listed. They had banished, they 
D«mwn- had confiscated, — like Dionysios I, in later times, 
^™il(','!* they had effaced towns and transferred populations.^ 
they had turned all things xipside-down. "When 
they were driven out, and when governments arose 
based on the equality of citizens before the law, a 
nii-,«i crowd of aggrieved claimants presented themselves 
"'"'"n- wherever that law had a seat. ' Ten years ago ', 
this one would say, ' Hieron banished me from 
Syracuse because I was too much a democrat, and 
gave my house on the Epipolae to Agathokles, 
who still lives among you ; I ask the people to 
restore it to me.' 'When Gelon razed our city', 
another would say, 'and divided the lands among 
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his friends, we were commanded to dwell at Selinus, 
where I have lived maBy years ; my father s land 
was given to a favourite of the tyrant's, whose first 
cousin still holds it ; I ask you to insist on this 
man making restitution.' Claims of this kind 
would he innumerable. And, besides those which 
were founded in justice, a vast number of false 
claims would be encouraged by the general presump- 
tion that the rights of property had been universally 
deranged. If, twenty years after the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland, a government had arisen of 
such a nature as to make it worth people's while 
to dispute every possession taken under that settle- 
ment in the Ten Comities, the state of things which 
would have ensued would have borne some resem- 
blance to that which prevailed throughout Sicily, 
but especially at Syracuse, in 466 B.C. -^ 

Now, if we consider what would be, as a loile, cmeni 
the characteristics of claims to property made under ^^^ 
such conditions, we shall find that they throw a 
significant light on the little which is expressly 
recorded in regard to the first artists of Rhetoric. 
First, such claims would, as a rule, go several yeara 
back, and would often require for their elucidation 
that a complicated mass of details should be stated 
or arranged. Secondly, such claims would often 
lack documentary support ; the tablets proving a 
purchase, a sale, or a contract, would, in Toany or 
most cases, have been lost or destroyed, and the 

' Those who wish to teat the ac- Cromwellian Settlement by Mr 
curacy of this illustration are J. V. PreudorgaJsL (Lougmans, 
referred to the History of the 166S.) 
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claimant would have to rely cliiefiy on inferences 

from other facts which he could substantiate. 

fy^mH' ^^' ^^^^< ws imagine a man conceiving the idea 

cittimanii: ^|^^^ theae innumerable claimants want help, and 

that the occupation of helping them may be a 

way to notoriety or gain, in what particular forms 

is it probable that he would have tried to render 

1. stffl.n this help? He would have seen, first, that people 

/oc/s; must be assisted to deal with an array of complex 

facts ; they must be taught method. He would 

have seen, secondly, that they must be assisted 

to dispense with documentary or cu-cumstantial 

i.smiin evidence; they must be given hints as to the best 

Htief!"' mode of arguing from general probabilities. 

Empedokui. Diogcnes Laertlos quotes a statement of Aristotle 

that Empedokles wag the inventor of Rhetoric, as 

Zenon of Dialectic^. The more cautious phrase of 

Soxtiis Empiricus^ (also from Aiistotle), which 

Quintilian translates, is that Empedokles h-oke 

yroicnd {KeKivijKkuaif ahqua movisse) in Rhetoric. 

Assuredly the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum 

created, at least, no rhetorical system. His oratory — 

which, after the fall of Thrasydaeos in 472, found 

political scope in resistance to a restoration of the 

tyranny— however brilliant, was practical only ; and 

his analogy— so far as the wanderings of his later 

' Diog. vin. 57, 'ApurroriXris ■On7p«ov. Twiningnotices(VoI.i.p. 

8' fv T^ ao^KTTJ <j)i<ri Trparov 'E/i- 249) the apparent discrepancy be- 

jTfBoKXea pijTopiK^j' tvpilv, Z^vatva tweon tliia statement and th»t in 

Si SiaXiKTuijir. In liis lost work the I'oelica c 1. — tliat Eiiipedoklca 

iTfpi jroiijTMi', Arist. (as quoted by and Homer have avSev koivoh irX^v 

l)iog. I. c.) said that Empedokles to iiirpov. 

was bfivos TTfpt Tiji' (ftpaiTiv and ' \u. 6 : Quint, ni. 1 § S. 
/MTo^opiitor, as well as generally 
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years and the union of care for studied expression 
with a doctrine give the semblance of sucli — is, at 
least, more with the Sophists of proper Greece than 
with the Sicilian Rhetors. 

The founder of Khetoric as an Art was Eorax son 
of Syracuse. He had enjoyed some political con- 
sideration in the reign of Hieron {478 — 467 b.c.), 
and was probably several years older than Em- 
pedokles. The law-suits which followed the estab- 
lishment of the democracy are said to have given 
him the idea of drawing up, and committing to 
writing, a system of rules for forensic speaking. 
This was his rix^ or Art of Rhetoric — the earhest 
theoretical Greek book, not merely on Rhetoric, but in 
any branch of art. There is no mention of speeches 
composed by him either for himself or for others. 
Nor, except the story of his law-suit with Tisias, is 
there any evidence that he taught Rhetoric for pay. 
In regard to the contents of his ' Art ' two facts r™ 
are known which are of interest. They are pre- ^'"^' 
cisely those which, as has been shown, we should 
have expected to find. First, he gave amies for 
an-angevient — dividing the speech into five parts— ^j-r' 
proem, narrative, arguments (aywi/es), subsidiary re- 
marks (TrapeK|8a(rts) and peroration^. Secondly, he rse. 
illustrated the topic of general prohahility, bringing 
out its two-edged application : e. g. if a physically 
weak man is accused of an assault, he is to ask, 
'Is it probable that / should have attacked kimf; 
if a strong man is accused, he is to ask, ' Is ifc 

^ Tlie ayaive! and TrapiK^aais are legomena to Hemiogonos, Spen- 
thua esplaiued in the Greek pro- gol, ouraycuyp) TixfUH; p. 25, 
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probable tKat I ahould have committed an assault 
in a case where there was sure to be a presump- 
tion against me?'. Nothing could be more suggCR- 
tive of the special circumstances in which the art 
of Ehetoric bad its birth. The same topic of 
Probability holds its place in the Tetmlogies of 
Antiphon^. But its original prominence was, iii 
truth, a Sicilian accident^. 

Tisias, the pupil of Komx, must have been born 
about 485 B.C. We hear that he was the master of 
Lysias at the colony of Thurii (founded in 443 b.c.), 
and of the young Isokrates at Athens — about 4 1 8 B.C. ; 
Pausanias makes him accompany Gorgias to Athens 
in 427 B. c. ; and speaks of him as having been 
banished from Syracuse ^ Whatev-er may he the 
worth of these details, the main facts about Tisias 
are clear. He led the wandering life of a Sophist. 
And in his Art of Rhetoric — the only work of his 
which antiquity possessed — he followed bis master 
in further developing the topic of Probability*. 

Those who bring a scientific spirit to the study 
of Attic oratory need not be cautioned against 
allowing what is ignoble, puerile, or even immoral in 
the earliest Greek Rhetoric to prejudice their esti- 

' See below, pp. 47 ff. abitmct and particular probability. 

' Tins topic of fiKos — the great Arista Cluatratea it by the verses 

weapon of the early Rhetoric— of Agathon:— 'Perhaps one miglit 

stands ninth among those topics call this rerj thing a probability,— 

of the fallacious eiitiiymeme which that many improbable things will 

Aristotle enumeratea in Bhet. ir. happen to men.' 'Of this topic' 

24— a chapter which, for bis says Aristotle {Rh. ii. 24 § 9) ' the 

Rhe'oric, is what the jrfpi uoi^io- Treatise of Koras is made up,' Cf. 

TiKav fXt'-yx*"' '* for the T-j>ica. Spengel, trwayay^ rexy^v pp. ao f. 

The fallacy arises from tiie ' Pausan. vi. 1 7 § S. 

to distinguish between * Plat. PMcdi: 267 a, 273 a — c. 
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mate of the real services afterwards rendered botfi 
to language and to thought by the conception of 
expression as an art. Popular sentiment is univer- 
sally against new subtleties. To gauge the morality 
of the early Rhetoric by the feeling of the people 
would be as unreasonable as to judge Sokrates on 
the testimony of the Clouds. The real meaning of /f«of™. 
the story about the lawsuit between Korax and ^;™'"'' 
Tisiaa lies in its illustration of the people's feeling. 
Korax, suing Tisias for a fee, argued that it must be 
paid whether he gained or lost his cause; if he 
gained, under the verdict ; if he lost, because the 
success of his pupil proved the fee to have been 
earned; Tisias inverted the dilemma; and the judges 
dismissed them both with the comment, ' bad crow, 
bad eggs.' What this really expresses is not the 
character of the earliest Ilhetorie, but its grotesque 
unpopularity, 

Gorgias is a man of whose powers and merits Cir/^vw 
it is extremely difficult for us now to form a 
clear or impartial notion. This is not, however, 
because the portrait of him in Plato is so vivid. 
Nothing more distinguishes Plato from later sati- 
rists of like keenness than his manner of hinting the 
redeeming points of the person under dissection; 
and, whenever Gorgias comes in— whether in the 
dialogue that bears his name or elsewhere — it may 
be discerned (I venture to think) that Plato's pur- 
pose was to bring out an aspect of the man- — that 
aspect which he considered most important — but 
that he allowed, and was writing for those who 
knew, that there was another side to the picture. 

k 
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This other side is suggested by the fact that Gorgias 
had at least some influence on a man of such intel- 
lectual power as Thucydides, on one so highly culti- 
vated as the tragic poet Agathon, and on so shrewd 
a judge of practical ability as Jason of Pherae. The 
difficulty of now estimating Gorgias comes from 
this, — that he was an inventor whose originality it 
is hard for us to realise, but an artist whose faults 
are to us pecuHarly glaring. Gorgias of Leontini 
was bom about 485 B.c. Tradition made him the 
pupH of Empedokles; but their nearness in age 
makes this unlikely. That they knew each other 
is probable enough. Gorgias, like Protagoras, began 
with natural philosophy ; and, after employing 
Eieatic methods to combat Eleatic conclusions, 
turned from a field of which he held himself to have 
TAepro- provcd the barrenness. The practical culture to 
^^' ■which he next addressed himself differed both from 
nwBfte^ that of the Eastern Sophists and from that of the 
Sicilian Rhetors. It was founded neither upon Dialec- 
fcu! oraisTv. tic nor upon a systematic Ilhetoric. Its basis was 
Oratory considered as a faculty to be developed 
empirically. Whether Gorgias left a written Art or 
not, is doubtful ; it seems more probable that he did 
not^ ; and his method of teaching — which reappears 
a century and a half later with the beginnings of 
Asianism^ — rested on the commission to memory of 
prepared passages. These passages were especially 
such as might serve to magnify the speaker's theme 
(au^o-ts) or to bring out the enormity of a wrong 
{htivui<Tii}. Beautiful and effective expression (Xe'^t?) 
' On this point see Blaaa, p. .13. ' See Vol. ii. cti. x\iv. 
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was the one great object. Gorgiaa seems to iiave 
given little or no heed to the treatment of subject- 
matter,— to invention or management ; or even to 
that special topic of Probability which was already 
engaging so much of the attention of Ehetoric. He 
was himself a man with a brilliant gift for language. 
His general conception was simple enough, but, for 
his own day and world, both bold and original. 
If the faculty of expression is cultivated to the right 
point, and is combined with a certain amount of 
general information, it will carry all before it. Just 
in the spirit in which Vivian Grey is described as 
saying to himself ' knowledge is power', Gorgias said 
to himself, ' expression is power.' He considered 
the gift in its relation to victory, and this vic- 
tory not to be such nari'ow and painful success 
as was prepared by the pedantries of the rhetors, 
but dazzling and world-wide. Everything recorded 
of the man suggests his immense self-eonfidence, his 
capacity for sustained work, his exuberant vitahty, 
and, above all, his power of doing what a new style 
would not have done without other gifts — setting 
the fashion to the ambitious among the rising gene- 
ration, or even exciting a popular enthusiasm. In m 
427 E. c. the Leontines sent an embassy to Athens, -*'' 
praying for help in their war with Syracuse. ' At 
the head of the envoys,' says Diodoros', 'was 
Gorgias the rhetor, a man who far surpassed aU his 

' xn. 53, Tiii lepifoiTi rris Xf- irnl iropiVoit *aX o)J0I0t<\(i5toie kqI 
^tas f§ejr\7)^t Toil 'Aftjrai'ouv irepon Toioiiroir. On these, seo 
Suras ti<t>vt'is Ka'i -Jj^oXdyour, fiio- Vol. II, pp. 64 f. 

h2 
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contemporariea in oratorical force. He astonished 
the Athenians, with their quick minds and their 
tJh!s^°' ^*'^^ '-'^ eloquence, by the foreign fashion (tw fcft- 
"J^'-^'B' IpvTi) of hia language'— and by figures which the 
historian proceeds to enumerate. Now Gorgias 
appears to have always spoken and written in the 
Attic dialect — not in the ordinary Sicilian Doric, 
nor in the Ionic of Leontini-^. The 70 ^evitpv of 
Diodoros is that ' foreign ' air which Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric calls to ^cvlkov^, and which, for Athenians 
at least, was capable, when rightly used, of being 
a charm in oratory. There Is no word which will 
exactly translate it, but it is nearly akin to what 
we mean by 'distinction.' That which was, to the 
Athenians, to ^evitpv, or the element of distinction, 
iiipaitisai in the Sicilian's speaking, was its poetical character ; 

t.'iaracler. _ i o' i 

and this depended on two things — the use of poeti- 
cal words, and the use of symmetry or assonance 
between clauses in such a way as to give a strongly 
marked prose-rhythm and to reproduce, as far as 
possible, the metres of verse. The only considerable 
fragment of Gorgiaa extant is that from the Funeral 
Oration — for the Palamedes and the Helen are now 
generally admitted to be later imitations. A few 
j'ptrfmsn sentences from this will give the best idea of his 
Epiiavhioi. manner : — 

fiapTvpia? oe tovt(i)v Tpowaia io'T'qiravTo toJv ttoXe- 

fjiutiv, At05 /xef ayccX/iara, rovToiv Se avaO-qfiaTa, ovk 

1 Blaas, p. 52. ri 

= {e g.) Arist, Shut. iir. 2 § 3, S.i ?x< 

6au)iatrTo\ yap Tav ajroiTom ttalv' \i-j 
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a-mipoL ovTt ijirjiVTov 'Apeos ovte pofiiiiwp ipcoToiv'ovTe 
eVoTrXt'ov e/itSos ovn <j)i\oKQ.\ov elp-qvq^, trejJ.J'ol /xei/ 
vpoi Tovs 0eov? Tw St/cai'w, oaLOi Se Trpo? tous To/ceas 
T^ $£paTT€ia, SiKaioi Trpos tows acrrows Tw [irw, fvcre/Bels 

Pacot^wf d JTO^os ou (Tvva.TTtOa.vei', aX\' d$di/aTO^ eV 

It may be hard now to understand how such inigreat 

•' _ popvlnritD 

a style can have moved to transports of delight men ^^«^ 
who lived among the works of Pheidias and Iktinos, swod. 
who knew the prose of Herodotos, and whose ears 
were familiar with Homer, with Aeschylos and with 
Sophokles. It is more difficult stUl, perhaps, to 
realize that the invention of this style was a proof 
of genius. Gorgias was the first man who definitely 
conceived how literary prose might be artistic. That 
he should instinctively compare it with the only 
other form of literature which was already artistic, 
namely poetiy, was inevitable. Early prose neces- 
sarily begins by compariog itself with poetry, Gor- 
gias was a man of glowing and eager power ; he 
carried the assimilation to a length which seems 
incredibly tasteless now. But let it be remembered 
that the interval between Gorgias and Thucydides, 
in some passages of the historian's speeches, is not 
so very wide. And if the enthusiasm of the Ekkle- 
sia still seems incomprehensible, let it be remem- 
bered that they felt vividly the whole originality of 
the man, and did not at all see that his particular 
tendency was mistaken. It was only by and by, 
and after several compromises, that men found out 
' Sauppe, Or. All. ii. 130. 
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tlie difference between to eppv$jj.ov and to evpyBp-oy, 
between verse and rhythmical prose ; namely, that 
rhythm is the framework of the former but only the 
fluent outline of the latter. If a style is new and 
forcible, extravagances will not hinder it from being 
received with immense applause at its first appear- 
ance. Then it is imitated until its originality is 
forgotten and its defects brought into relief. In the 
maturity of his genius, Lord Macaulay pronounced 
the Essay on Milton to be 'disfigured by much gaudy 
and ungraceful ornament,' Gorgias was the founder 
of artistic prose; and his faults are the more ex- 
cusable because they were extravagant. Granting 
the natural assumption that prose was to be a kind 
of poetry, then Gorgias was brilliantly logical ; and, 
Eis the event proved, his excesses did good service 
by calling earlier attention to the fallacy in his 
theory. Allowing, however, all that has been ad- 
vanced above, it might still seem strange that 
Gorgias should have had this reception from the 
Assembly which, within three years, had been listen- 
ing to Perikles, But the trae question is whether 
Perikles had aimed at giving to his eloquence the 
finish' of a literary form. Suidas says that Perikles 
was the first who composed a forensic speech before 
delivering it; his predecessors had extemporised'. 
Cicero says that Perikles and Alkibiades are the 
most ancient authors whci have left authentic writ- 
ings^. Quintilian, however, thinks that the com- 

' Suidas I. V. UfpiKXiji ; pijrsip ^ Cic. -De Oral. ii. § 93, anli- 

Kal ST/fi-uyayis, oaris irpfflros -ypoTr- qtdsdmi fere iunt, quorum qui- 

nW Xiiyoi' IP htKHfTTripiif I'nt, ran dem scripla eonsient: where the 

irpo oiV^r iTx*^"'f ""'''"'■ 'constent' seems to imply that tlie 
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positions extant under the name of Perikles are not 
worthy of his reputation, and that, as others had 
conjectured, they were spurious-*. Plutarch 8ayssw™,en( 
positively that Perikles has left nothing written 
(eyypaiftov) except decrees^. The antithesis meant 
by iyypa<j)oj/ is with those sayings of Perikles wliich 
tradition had preserved; especially those bold similes 
from nature and hfe to which reference wUl be made 
in considering the style of Antiphon ^. The speeches Thucydi- 
in Thucydides doubtless give the general ideas of^^,*^ 
Perikles with essential fidelity ; it is possible, fur- 
ther, that they may contain recorded sayings of his 
like those in Aristotle : but it is certain that they 
cannot be taken as giving the form of the statesman's 
oratory. Like the other speeches, they bear the 
stamp of a manner which was not so fully developed 
until after his death. Perikles as an orator is best J^oMces «• 
known to us from the brief but emphatic notices of 
the impression which he made. ' This man,' says 
Eapolis, ' whenever he came forward, proved him- 
self the greatest orator among men : like a good 
runner, he could give the other speakers ten feet 

start, and win Rapid you call him ; but, besides 

his swiftness, a certain persuasion sat upon his lips 
. — such was his spell : and, alone of the speakers, 

question of autlicnticitj had been miiiut miror esse qui nihil ah 

esamined. But in Bruf. § 27 eo scriplum putent, haec autem 

he saya, more doubtfully, Ante quae ferunlur ab aliis esse com- 

Perickm, cuivs scripta qimedam posita. 

feruntur, littera nulla est quae * Plut. Periel. c. 8, (yypaifiof 

quidetn ortiatum alifjuem haheal. itiu aihh airokeKome jtX^i. tHi/ iJ^tj- 

1 Quiut III, 1 § 12, Equidem ^tajiaTaV aironvijisovfiiTai Si 

non reperio quicquam tanta elo- uXiyo iravrawairiv. 

quentiae fama dignmn; ideoque ' Below, pp. 27 f. 
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he ever left Lis sting in the hearers^.' When 
Aristophanes is describing the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, 'Perikles the Olympian/ he says, 'was 
thundering and lightening and putting Greece in a 
tumult^.' Unique as an Athenian statesman, Peri- 
kles must have been in two respects unique also as 
an Athenian orator ; — first, because he occupied such 
a position of personal ascendancy as no man before 
or after him attained ; secondly, because his tliouglits 
and his moral force won him such renown for elo- 
quence as no one else ever got from Athenians 
without the further aid of artistic expression. His 
manner of speaking seems to have been tranquil, 
stately to a degree which Plutarch seems inclined 
to satirize^, but varied by occasional bursts ha\'big 
the character of lofty poetry^. 



■'6.i,v 



avBpaTTbH' Xiytiv \ ojrcrt irapiXSoi, 
X^mrtp ayufloi djWiiijs \ ik diira 
nod^v ijpei 'hiyav Tois /jiJTOpQE. 
li. Taxyv Xf'yeit ptV tt/ios i 

sWl TOlt XtlKfUtV' I OVTlOt tK<l\(l' KUI 

liims rail ptirofiuv \ to Kfirpoi' iy- 
KuriXtiirt Tois anpoaiiiii'ois. Kupo- 
lis, A^noi, Botlie Fraff. Com. I. 
16*2, where the ancieut citations of 
tliis famous passiige are broiigiit 
together. See {e.g.) Cic. Quint, 
sn. 10. Brut. § 38. 

= Ar. Ach. 530. 

" riufc. Per. c. 5. 

* Cf. Mr Watldea Lloyd's 'Age 
iiFPerililes' 1. 159 (speakiug of tlie 
sweetness of voice aud facile swift- 
ness wiiich distiuguisiied tlie do- 
eution of Perikles): — 'The com- 
bination of power, rapidity, aud 



fascination tliat is tlius [houcIk^i.!, 
is probabij not so uiueii espiaiuetl 
by, US it e.tplaina, the tradition uf 
liis obligations to such vaiied in- 
structors as Anaxagoras, Damon, 
and Aspasia...To Tlato, Perikles 
was etill, though only by tra- 
ditional reputation, the most ac- 
complished of ail orators' {Phaedr. 
p. 269 E, jrdiT6)ii TtXtoraTos els njc 
/jTjropiir^j'.) — As Mr Lloyd saya, 
Plato seems inclined there to con- 
nect this excellence of Periklea 
iiith a study of psychology undir 
Anasagoras: though the Phaedu 
p. 07 B implies that Anusagoras 
did not enter ou such inquirifs. 
Undoubtedly pgijchdog^ is what 
Pluto in the Phaedros is rocom- 
uiendiug, first of all, to Isokrates : 
see on this, Blass, I>i>Af>'>-s uiul 
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The earliest of those Athenian oratora who have Hipory ^w 
left writings is not the disciple of him who rnoaifig^^^^iot 



chiefly formed, not by the new Oratory, but by the ^^^'lfp^'^ 
new Rhetoric, not by Gorgias but by Tisias. The btt^ofiu 
influence of Gorgias meets na somewhat, of course, Meionc. 
even in Antiphon, but far more decidedly in Thu- 
cydides, and then, chastened to a form of which its 
beginnings had little promise, in Isokrates. Ihe Ehitar<c 
second half of the fifth century at Athena had al- \^l^P^^- 
ready given a place in the popular life to the new ;^™"4soe,c 
culture. While Comedy set itself against that cul- 
ture. Tragedy had been more compliant. No con- Trag^y. 
trast could be more significant than that between 
the singular ban-enness of the trial-scene in the 
Eumenides, or the measured controversies of the 
Ajax, and the truly forensic subtleties of the Orestes. 
Nor was the exercise only mimic. Already the 
public advocates (<rurijyo/3ot) formed a class. The ^'^^^ 
private advocate was forbidden to take money. 
Hence he usually begins by defining the personal 
interest which has led him to appear. In the next 
century, at least, the law was not strictly observed'; 
private advocacy was often paid ; and it is not rash 

' Ljkurgoa thus apeak8 of tlie them for pa;/'— /xiirdov trwojroko- 
mevcenary advocacy which in hia yavfihois di\ toIs KpivoiUvois. — But 
time had become a tolei-ated prac- the real error both of Greece and 
tice, KOTO A-eanpaiovs § 138 (circ. of Home (until, at some time be- 
y30 B.C.):— 'I am astonished if foro Justinian, Trajan's renewal of 
you do not see that your estieme the Lex Cincia was repealed), lay 
indignation is well desened by in their refusal to reci^uise Ad- 
men who, although t/iey have nti vocacj aa a profession. See, on 
tie whatever eiHier qf kimhtp ot the theory, Forsyth, IRrtensius, 
o/friendsMp'withtheaeeiisedpet ip 3" ff. 
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to suppose that this practice was as old as tlie fre- 
quency of litigation. 
AOtensthe But whilo literary fasliioii or private need thus 

civu ora- lent their aid, greater and older causes than these 
had prepared Athens to be the home of Civil Oratorj. 
poiitiad, The chief Importance of Grecian history depends on 
thiOrecks. ^hls, that the Greeks are the first people from whom 
we can learn any lessons in the art of ruling men 
according to law-^. While all the nations with 
which the Greeks came in contact were governed 
more or less despotically, the Greek cities alone were 
governed politically. No Persian or Egyptian had 
any conception of the principle that both sides of a 
public question should be fairly heard, that it should 
be decided by the opinion of the civic majority, and 
that the minority should be bound by this decision. 
Every Greek city, be it planted where it might, at 
the Pillars of Herakles or on the shores of the Inhos- 
pitable Sea, was perfectly familiar with this doctrine. 
Sometimes a tyrant forcibly suspended its operation, 
sometimes an oligarchy capriciously narrowed its 
scope, but it was known wherever the Greek tongue 
Tftis was spoken. In democratic Athens, more than in 

Ki^S™* ^"y other Greek city, this doctrine was no specula- 
tive opinion, no occasional motive, but the present 
and perpetual spring of public action ; nor did any 
goddess . of the pantheon receive a tribute more 
fitting or more sincere than that which Athenians 
^w^J^nfo annually laid on the altar of Persuasion^. It has 

Brtek 
ChtUoru- 

' Freeman, ' General 'Sketch of mocracj' (Second Series, no. ly.). 
European History,' ch. ii. § 3 : and " Isokr. Aiitid. (Or. xv.) § 249, 
tbe essay ou 'The Atheuiun Dc- rfjv iiii' yap UiiSd n'lav xav 6iav 
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sometimes been said tliat Greek Oratory means 
Athenian Oratory. This is far from being true in 
the sense that all the considerable masters of ora- 
' torieal prose were either natives of Attica or perma^ 
nent residents at Athens. Gorgias of Leontini, 
Theodoros of Byzantium, Thrasymachos of Chal- 
kedon, Anaximenes of Lampsakoa, Naukrates of 
Erythrae, Philiskos of Miletos, Ephoros of Cumae, 
Theopompos of Chios, Theodektes of Phaselis, and 
many more, might be adduced. But there is another 
sense in which the statement is true. Athens was 
the home, though Attica was not the birth-place, 
of all the very greatest men in this branch of art, 
of all the men whose works had wide and lasting 
acceptance as canons. Athens was, further, the edu- 
cator of all those men, whether first-rate or not, 
who, after about 400 B.C., won a Panhellcnic name 
for eloq^uence. The relation of Athenian to Greek 
oratory is accurately stated by Isokrates when, in 
353 B. c, he is defending his theory of culture 
against supposed objections— objections which, as 
the very history of his school shows, had never 
really taken hold of the Athenian mind, but were 
restricted to a much narrower circle than his rather 
morbid sensibility imagined^. 'You must not 
forget that our city is regarded as the established^ 
teacher of all who can speak or teach others to speak. 
And naturally so, since men see that our city offers 

voiii^ovtTiy (ivni, Ka'i Tijn no\iv ^ SoKfi yiyiv!ii76ai Siflao-KaXos: : 

opaai KaO' fxainor toj" ci-iavioii note the tense, — cipreasing a 

SvalauaCTg iroioviitvtiv. position thorouglilj won and gene- 

' Isokr. jiH((rf.{Or.xv.)5§295— rally recognised. 
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the greatest prizes to those who possess this faculty, 
— provides the most numerous and most various 
schools for those who, having resolved to enter the 
real contests, desire a preparatory discipline, — and, 
further, affords to all men that experience which 
is the main secret of success in speaking. Be- 
sides, men hold that the general diffusion and the 
happy temperament of Attic speech, the Attic 
flexibility- of intelligence and taste for letters, con- 
tribute not a little to Hterary culture ; and hence 
they not unjustly deem that aU masters of expression 
are disciples of Athens. See, then, lest it be folly 
indeed to cast a slur on this name which you have 
among the Greeks...; that unjust judgment will 
be notliing else than your open condemnation of 
yourselves. You will have done as the Lacedae- 
monians wotild do if they introduced a penalty for 
attention to military exercises, or the Thessalians, 
if they instituted proceedings at law against men 
who seek to make themselves good riders.' 

Athenian oratory has two great aspects, the 
artistic and the pohtical. The artistic aspect will 
necessarily be most prominent in the following pages, 
since their special object is to trace the development 
of Attic oratory in relation to the development 
of Attic prose. When, however, Attic oratory is 
considered, not relatively to Attic prose, but in 
itself, the artistic aspect is not more important than 
the political; and, if even the literary value of the 
Attic orations is to be fully understood, their politi- 
cal significance must not for a moment be left out of 
sight. This significance resides not merely in the 
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matter or form of each discourse, but also in the-ToM-^ttf 
training which had been received by the pubhc to Shh™* 
which it is addressed. We must ask ourselves, not 
merely, ' Is this subject well treated ? ' but also, 
'What manner of a multitude can it have been for 
which the speaker thought this treatment adapted^ 
The common life of every Greek city, not sup- 
pressed by tyranny or too much warped by oli- 
garchy, was a political education for the citizens. 
The reason is manifest from the very fact that 
the society was a city, and neither a village nor 
a nation. On the one hand there was the instinct 
which demanded the highest attainable organisation 
under laws. On the other, there was the inability to 
conceive parliament except as a primary assembly. 
At Athena this political education of the citizens ^"ffiy"^',^^ 
was more thorough than elsewhere, because at 
Athens the tendency of a commonwealth to deposit 
all power in an assembly was worked out with most 
logical completeness^. All the powers of the State, 
legislative, executive and judicial were concentrated 
in the absolute Demos: the law-courts were com- 
mittees of the Ekklesia, as the archons or generals 
were its officers. The world has seen nothing like 
this. The Italian Republics of the middle age were'^-'i^f"- 
fragments of the Roman Empire and the Kingdom m/" »« 
of Italy. It was from their prosperity as municipali- Bf/ivuk'. 
ties that they had derived their independence as 
States. They grew up among traditions of feudal 
privilege, represented here and there by a noble who 



' Fi-eeman, I/ittorical Emaijs (Second Series), pp. 128 f. 
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could openly violate the order of tlie city within 
^tte^nnd whose walls he livedo A Florentine, like an Athe- 
nian, was a citizen with his share in the government 
of the city: Florence, like Athens, recognised the 
right of the assembled People to decide questions of 
State. But Florence, until its latest days, had 
nothing truly corresponding to the Ekklesia. The 
citizens were occasionally called together, but there 
was no popular Assembly with an organised and 
continual superintendence of ail affairs. Nor w-as 
the civic sentiment so vivid or so direct for the 
Florentine as for the Athenian. The Florentine acted 
in politics primarily as member of a commercial 
guild^ and only secondarily as a citizen. The Greek 
Republics far more than the Italian, Athens far more 
than Florence, afforded the proper atmosphere for 
such an oratoiy as alone, in strictness, can take the 
cm lofty name of CivU ; that is, which is addressed by a 
m^nsd. citizen, educated both in ruling and in obeying, to 
the whole body of fellow-citizens who have had the 
Aitic same twofold training as himself. The glory of Attic 
^fejAii oratory, as such, consists not solely m its intrinsic 
excellence, but also in its revelation of the corporate 
political intelligence to which it appealed: for it 
spoke sometimes to an Assembly debating an issue 
of peace or war, sometimes to a law-court occupied 

' In the Essay on 'Ancient qualified for the franchise by be- 

Greece and Mediseval Italy' {His- longing to one of the incorporated 

(oWcaf ^mjis, Second Series), Mr arts: Symonds, ' Renaiasanee in 

Freeman has worked out the lite- Italy: Age of the Despots,' p. 

1 which here 128. On the mercantile character 



e barely touched on. of the Italian republics as ii 

'The Florentine burgher was fluencing the political, /S. 173 f. 
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with a private plaint, sometimes to Athenians 
mingled with strangers at a festival, but everywhere 
and always to the Athenian Demos, everywhere 
and always to a paramount People, taught by life 
itself to reason and to judge. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ANTIPHON. 



"TN describing the Eevolution of the Four Hundred 
-■- at Athens, Thucydidea lays stress upon the fact 
that the measures which had effected it owed their 
unity and their success to the control of a sin- 
gle mind. The figure of Peisandros is most conspi- 
cuous in the foreground. ' But he who contrived 
the whole matter, and the means by which it waa 
brought to pass, and who had given his mind to it 
longest, was Antiphon ; a man second to no Athenian 
of his day in virtue ; a proved master of device and 
of expression ; who did not come forward in the as- 
sembly, nor, by choice, in any scene of debate, since 
he lay under the suspicion of the people through a 
repute for cleverness ; but who was better able than 
any other individual to assist, when consulted, those 
who were fighting a cause in a law-court or in the 
assembly. In his own case, too — when the Four 
Hundred in their later reverses were being roughly 
used by the people, and he was accused of having 
aided in setting up this same government'— he is 

I 
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[Oh, 



known to have delivered tlie greatest defence made 
in the memory of my age by a man on trial for his 
life^' 

This passage gives in outline nearly all that is 
known of the life of Antiphon. Other sources sup- 
ply details, and make it possible to work up the 
sketch into something like a picture ; but they add 
nothing which enlarges its framework. The Eevo- 
lution of the Four Hundred is still the one great 
scene presented to our view, 

Antiphon was bom about the year 480 b.c.^, 
being thus rather younger than Gorgias, and some 
eight or nine years older than the historian Thucy- 
dides. He was of the tribe of Aiantis and of the 
deme of Rhamnus^; of a family which cannot have 



^ Thuc, VIII. 68. 

2 [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. yiyovi 









Go^^ias can scarcely have been 
more than seventy in 411 b.c. 
Blass would plMe the birth of Gor- 
gias 'a few years' below 406 {Alt. 
Bereds. p. 45), Clinton suggests 
485 (sub ann. 427). 

' He is often distinguished as 
the ' Rhftninusian' from namesakes. 
Of these there are especially three 
with whom his ancient biographers 
— the pseudo- Plutarch, PJiilostra- 
tos, Pbotios (cod. 259), and the 
anonymous author of tlie yivos 'Au- 
Tufiairros — ttequentiy confuse him. 
I. The Antiphon who 'mat put to 
death by the Thirty Tyrants, seven 
years after the orator's death : 
Xen. Hellen. in. 40. He had fur- 
nislied two triremes at his own 
cost during the war : and of him 



Philostratos ia probably thinking 
when he says of the oraiur, torpo- 

TTiyijiTf TrXfiora, ei'isrijire TzKtltrrOi^ 
f^i)KovTa rpiijpfirt TieirXijpiiififj'ait 
^S^^tTfi. '&gr,,>a(oLS rk vavTiK&p. The 
speech of Lysias irffil r^» 'Ajrujjaji'- 
roi Bvyarpot (pSCUdo-Plut. Vitt. X. 

Oratt.) referred to his daughter. 
II. Antiphon the tragedian, put 
to death by Dionywos the elder, 
towards the end of his reign, i.e. 
about 370 B.C.: Arist. Rhet. ii. 6. 
The anonymous biogn^her says of 
the orator, rpayaSias it^oUi: and 
Philostratos describes him as put 
to death by IMonysios for criti- 
cising his tragedies. III. Anti- 
phon the Sophist, introduced by 
Xenophon as disputing with So- 
krates, Memor. I. 6. 1. Diogenes 
calls him rfparoaKintO! (soothsftyer), 
Suidas, ovdpoKpiTTii — by wliich title 
he is often referred to. Hermo- 
genes expressly distinguishes him 
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been altogether obscure, since it was made a re- 
proach to him on his trial that his grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae^. The tradition 
that his father Sophilos was a sophist antedates by 
a generation the appearance of that class of teachers^, 
and may have been suggested simply by the jingle of 
the words^. Antiphon himself, as the style of his 
composition indicates, must have felt the sophistic 
influence ; but there is no evidence for his having 
been the pupil of any particular sophist. He is 
allowed by general consent to have been the first ^'^*?" 
representative at Athens of a profession for which *°^''"*"' 
the new conditions of the time had just begun to 
make a place,— the first Xoyoypcti^os, or writer of 
speeches for money*. With the recent growth of 
Rhetoric as a definite art, the inequality, for purposes 
of pleading or debating, between men who had and 
who had not mastered the newly-invented weapons 
of speech had become seriously felt. A rogue skilled 
in the latest subtleties of argument and graces of 
style was now more than ever formidable to the 
plain man whom he chose to drag before a court or 
to attack in the ekklesia : and those who had no 
leisure or taste to become rhetoricians now began to 
find it worth while to buy their rhetoric ready-made. 
Forensic speeches were, no doubt, those with which 
Antiphon most frequently supplied his chents. But 

from the orator (irepi iStmi', ir. ^ Donalds., note, ibid. 

497) ; but they are confused by the ' [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratf. \iryotis 

pseudo-Piut, and by Pbotioa. trweypa'^t wpBi-os eVi roOro T/Kwrt'it, 

' Harpokmtion a. v. (rrntriffinjt. amttp Tirh ^oo-i. Diod. ap. Clem. 

• K. 0. Miiller, Hist. Or. Lit. Ales. Strom. I. 365, TrpS-rov e«a«i- 

c.KXXili.,Yol.II.p. 105, edDonald- kov "Kiyov tU ixSainy ypa-^)Lt<iov. 
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Hermogenes^ describes him as ' the inventor and 
founder of the poKtical style', — a phrase including 
deliberative as well as forensic oratory : and this 
exactly agrees with the statement of Thucydidea 
that Antiphon was practised in aiding, not only 
those who had lawsuits, but debaters in the ekklesia^. 
Besides being a speech-writer, he was also a teacher 
of rhetoric, and, as the allusion in the Menexenos^ 
implies, the most fashionable master of Plato's time 
^^"tkw - ^* -A-thens. The tradition that Thncydides was the 
didea. pupjl of Antiphon may have been suggested by the 
warmth and emphasis of the passage in which the 
orator is mentioned by the historian* ; a passage 
which, in its sudden glow of a personal admiration, 
recalls two others in the History — the tribute to the 
genius of Themistokles, and the character of Perlkles. 
In the tradition itself there is nothing improbable, 
but it wants the support of evidence. The special 
relation of master to pupil need not be assumed to 

' Hermog- ittpi M. II. p.415, Xe- 'An-t^eSi/. Ruhnken [Digp. de Ant.) 

yiTat.. fvpiTiJ! Koi apxiY"^ ytvi- Baya tliat some luss. have fiiSatr- 

a6ai Tov TviTov Toi JidXinKov. By Ka\oi/ instea^J of naSTft^v here: 

TToXiriKoi Xoyot, aa distinguished Blass ai^esta Kaflijyijr^i/. Heraio- 

from SinXfKTiKjj, were meant both genes {irtp'i Id. ii. 497) refers to the 

trv;i;3ouXeiJTiitcii and Smai'iicoi; see tradition asoiie which 'many' re- 

Isolir. Kara aoip. § 20. coive ; but rejects it for tlie in- 

= Thuc. VIII. G8, Tour nympifo/M- iidequate reason that the style of 

vovs Kdl iv bmaimipii^ itai (v 5^- Thucjdides resembles that of An- 

fia...h\jvaiifvoi oJ^tXtiP. tiphon theSophUt (see noteabove) 

' Plat Menex. p. 236 a. rather than that of Antiphon the 

' [Plut] Viti.X.Oralt. KamlXios orator. In Bishop Thirlwall's re- 
Be (Caecilius of Calacte, the Greek marks {c. xxtiil Vol. iv. p. 23 no(c, 
rhetflrician of the time of Augas- ed. i 855) I entirely concur. Euhn- 
tus) (V T^ jTEp! avTov avirrayiueri ken's 'satis, ni fallor, devnonstravi- 
BovKvhihov roi irvyypa(piai (viii. mjts Thwcydidem ab Antiphonte 
68.) (laSijT^v TfK/ioipeTot ytyoM- esse cruditum,' ia sorely not justi- 
vai, if uv e-aaivciTai nap' aira 6 fie<1 by his reasonings. 
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account for a tone which congeniality of literaiy 
taste ^, common sufferings at the hands of the demo- 
cracy, or perhaps personal friendship, would suf- 
ficiently explain. a 
Nothing is directly known of Antiphon's political ^"''g*™ 
relations before the year 411 B.C.; but there are ^■'^* 
slight indications which agree well with his later 
hostility to the democracy. Harpokration has pre- 
served the names of two speeches written by him, 
one for the people of Samothrace, on the subject of 
the tribute which they paid to Athens ; another, 
on the same subject, for the people of Lindos in 
Rhodes^. The oppression of the subject-allies by the 
demagogues, who extorted from them large sums on 
any pretence or threat, was a commonplace of com- 
plaint with oligarchs^. The employment of Anti- 
phon, afterwards so staunch an oligarch, by aggrieved 
allies, preparing to represent their grievances at the 
imperial city, was perhaps more than an accident of 
professional routine. The hostility of Antiphon ' to 
Alkibiades*, again, need not have had any political 

■^ See below, cli. ii. pp. 23 ff., on account of Anti[>hoii's avowed en- 

tlie affinity between the atyles of mitj towards him: eV 5e roif 'Ap- 

Antiphon and Thucydides. Ti<^avToc Xoihopiais yfyptatrai. 

' Harpokration quotes five times These \oiSoplui would seem to have 

a speech of Antiphon wspl rov formed a sort of jwleraical pam- 

SafiJiBpaKav ejtipov, spoken, as tbe phlet. Sat Athenieoa,on theotlier 

fragments sliow, by their anibis-a hand quotes a stitement made by 

dor; and in ten places refers to Antiphon lu rio tar 'A^tijSidSou 

another ncpi tov AmSiav ipopov \oiBop as Athen XII. 525 b). This 

' See, e. p., Ar. Fesp.6S9S wjild seem to have been a speech 

* Plutarch {Alk. c 3) quotes in » 8 «ij nanijyup at (Dem. Korum. 

Antiphon as the authority for a § l^) for nhich XoiSopfa is used 

discreditable story about Alki i* *» comeitibk term; cf. Ar. 

biades; aiid goes on to say that it J ttp 1''0 i\o\ hia<ca>B XoiSopiot. 

niTist be received with caution, on Sauppe thinlis that the mistalte is 
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meaning ; but it would liave been especially natural 
in one who bad stared the views, and who mourned 
tlie fate, of Nikias. At all events, the words of 
Thucydides give a vivid idea of the position held at 
Athens by Antiphon just before the Revolution of the 
Four Hundred. His abilities were acknowledged, 
but they were exerted only for others ; he himself 
came forward neither in the assembly, nor — 'when 
he could help it^'- — ^in the law-courts ; be lay under 
the suspicion of the people for ' cleverness.' The 
nature of the ' cleverness ' (Seti'ori^?) for which Anti- 
phon was distrusted and disliked is sufficiently illus- 
trated by his Tetralogies. It was the art of fighting 
a cause which could hardly be defended on any 
broad ground by raising in succession a number of 
more or less fine points. The indignant bewilder- 
ment expressed by the imaginary prosecutor in the 
Second Tetralogy^ on finding the common-sense view 
of the case turned upside-down represents what 
many a citizen of the old school must have felt when 
he encountered, in the ekklesia or the law-court, a 
client of the ingenious 'speech-writer.' Antiphon 
was a cautious, patient man. The comic poets could 
ridicule him for his poverty or his avarice^; they 
could say that the speeches which he sold for gi'eat 
sums were 'framed to defeat jiistice*;' but a care- 



with Athenaeos, not with Plutanjli. 


TOTOc fV Ufio-ivSpa. 


See Blass, Alt. Sereds. p. 95. 


* Philostratosp. 17, mi?™ 


1 Thuc. viiL G8, WS- U SkXo^ 




ayiova etova-iOi ouSfW 
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^ Totr. II. r ad init. 


Kaio\i ^iiyKeifiivovs qjtc 


■' [Pint.] Via. X. Orait. «««- 
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fully obscure life probably offered no bold to any 
more definite attack. Meanwhile be waa quietly 
at work with the oligarchic clubs. According to 
Thucydides he waa not merely the arch-plotter of 
the Revolution. He was the man who ' bad thought 
about it longeat.' 

In the spring of 411 b.c. the opportunity for^^B™ 
which Antiphon had been waiting at last came. 
Alkibiades, by promises of Persian aid, induced the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos to commence a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Athenian democracy. 
Peisandros, as their representative, came to Athens, 
and, by insisting on the hopelessness of the war 
without such help as Alkibiades covenanted to bring, 
extorted from the ekklesia a vote for that change of 
constitution which the exUe demanded. Having 
visited the various oligarchical clubs in the city 
and urged them to combine in favour of the project, 
Peisandros went back to confer with Alkibiades. 
"When he presently returned to Athens,— with the 
knowledge that his hopes from Persia were idle, but 
that, on the other hand, the Revolution must go on, — ■ 
he found a state of things very different from that 
which he had left. He had left the people just con- 
scious that an oligarchy was proposed, and consenting, 
in sheer despair, to entertain the idea ; but, at the 
same time, openly and strongly averse to it, and in 
a temper which showed that the real difficulties of 
the undertaking were to come. He now finds that, 
in the brief interval of his absence, every difficulty 
has already vanished. Not a trace of open opposi- 
tion remains, in the senate or in the ekklesia ; not a 
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munmir is heard in the conversation of the citizens^ 
It is a fair inference from the words of Thucydides 
that the principal agent in producing this rapid and 
wonderful change had been Antiphon^. A brief con- 
sideration of the task which he had to do, and of 
the manner in which it was done, will supply the 
best criterion of his capacity. He had, first, to 
bring into united and disciplined action those oli- 
garchical clubs to which Peisandros had appealed. 
These are described as ' leagues with a view to law- 
suits and to offices^;' that is, associations of which 
the members were pledged by oath to support, per- 
sonally and with funds, any one of their body who 
brought, or defended, a civil action, or who sought 
one of the offices of the State. "When, with the 
steady advance of democracy from the Persian wars 
onwards, the oligarchs found themselves more and 
more in. a minority, such associations became their 
means of concentrating and economising their one 
great power — wealth. The tone of such clubs would 
always be, in a general way, antipopular. But 
they were unaccustomed to systematic action for 
great ends ; and, in regard to those smaller ends 
which they ordinarily pursued, their interests would, 
from the nature of the case, frequently conflict. 
Antiphon need not have had much difficulty in 
proving to them that, on this occasion, they had a 
common interest. But to make them effective as 
well as unanimous ; to restrain, without discourag- 

1 Time. VII!. 65, 66. tranal), 

' Of- Grote, eh. LX^I; Cwtius, ' ^vtufioo-ioE tVi Bi*ait cai op- 

HUt Gr. Vol. HI. p. 435 (Ward's x""! Thuc. yiii. 54. 
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ing, the zeal of novices in a political campaign, and 
to make of these a compact and temperate force, 
loyally taking the word from the hest men among 
them, and so executing the prescribed manceuvres 
that in a short time they were completely ascendant 
over an enormous and hostile, but Hi-organised ma- 
jority,— this, assuredly, was the achievement of no 
ordinary leader. The absence of overt, and the skil- 
ful use of secret, violence was the characteristic of 
the Revolution. Adverse speakers were not menaced, 
but they disappeared ; until apparent unanimity, 
and real terror, had silenced every objection. Anti- 
phon had seen clearly how the Athenian instinct 
of reverence for constitutional forms might be used 
against the constitution. His too, on the showing of 
Thucydides, must have been that clever invention, 
the imaginary body of Five Thousand to whom the 
franchise was to be left ; a fiction which, to the 
end, did service to the oligarchs by giving them 
a vague prestige for strength. 

The Council of the Four Hundred comprised '^'^ 
two distinct elements, — those thorough oligarchs *^ 
who had been the core of the conspiracy ; and a 
number of other men, more or less indifferent to 
the ideas of oligarchy, who had accepted the Revo- 
lution because they beheved that it alone could save 
Athens. Had the new Government been able to 
conciliate or to frighten the army at Samos, both 
sorts of men would have been satisfied, and the 
Councd would have gone on working, for a time 
at least, as a seemingly harmonious whole. But 
the resolute hostility of the army, which at once 
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made the case of the Four Hundred really hopeless, 
brought the discord to light forthwith. The Council 
was thenceforth divided into an Extreme and a 
Moderate party. Among the leaders of the Ex- 
treme party were Peisandros, Phrynichos, Aristar- 
chos, Archeptolemos, Onomakleg and Antiphon. 
The Moderates were led by Theramenes and 
Aristokrates. Two chief questions were in dispute 
between the parties. The Moderates wished to 
call into pohtieal life the nominal civic body of 
Eive Thousand ; the ultra-oligarchs objected that 
it was better, at such a crisis, to avoid all chance 
of a popular rising. The ultra-oligarchs were forti- 
fying Eetioneia, alleging the danger of an attack 
fix)m Samos ; the Moderates accused them of wish- 
ing to receive Peloponnesian troops. 

The Extreme party was soon driven, in May 
411 B.O., to the last resource of an embassy to 
Sparta. Phrynichos, Antiphon, Archeptolemos, 
Onomakles and eight others^ were sent ' to make 
terms with the Lacedaemonians in any way that 
could at all be bome^.' Thucydides does not say 
what the envoys offered at Sparta or what answer 
they got ; but he states plainly the length which 
he conceives that their party was ready to go. 
' They wished, if possible, having their oHgarchy, 
at the same time to rule the allies ; if that could 
not be, to keep their ships, their walls, and their 



' Thue. Tin. HO, 'Airi^iiwa kqI [Ptat,] Vitt. X. Oratt. 

tpvvtx"" ""'' a^'^oi't ^«a- That ^ Tliua ib. jrom rpoTTtg oittis 

Archeptolemos and Onomakles ko! onitiroov aveKrAs luvaXXn- 

were on the eubass; appears from 7^1:01 irpos mis i^oKt&aifiovlovs. 
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independence ; or, if shut out even from tliis, at 
all events not to have their own lives taken first 
and foremost by the people on its restoration ; 
sooner would tliey bring in the enemy and covenant 
to keep the city on any terms, without wall or 
ships, if only their persons should be safe-^.' 

This embassy brought the unpopularity of the f, 
Extreme party to a crisis. Immediately upon his-*' 
return Phrynichos was assassinated. The revolt 
of the citizens employed in fortifying Eetioneia 
quickly followed. The assembly in the Anakeion, 
broken up by the sudden appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, met again on the Pnyx soon after 
the Peloponnesian victory at Oropos ; and the Four 
Hundred, who had taken office in March, were 
deposed about the middle of June. 

The leading ultra-oligarchs hastened to save 
themselves by flight. Peisandros, Alexikles and 
others went to Dekeleia ; Aristarchos, taking with 
him a body of bowmen, contrived to betray Oenoe 
on the Athenian frontier into the hands of the 
Boeotians who were besieging it. But, of the 
twelve who had formed the embassy, and who now, 
before all others, were in perU, three remained at 
Athens — Antiphon, Archeptolemos and Onomakles. 
An information against these three men was laid 
before the ekkiesia by the Generals. The eisan- 
gelia charged them with having gone on an embassy 
to Sparta for mischief to Athens, sailing, on their 
way thither, in an enemy's ship, and traversing the 
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enemy's camp at Dekeleia. A psepliism was passed 
by the ekldesia directing the arrest of the ac- 
cused that they might be tried by a dikastery, 
and instructing the Thesmothetae to serve each 
of them, on the day following the issue of the 
decree, with a formal summons. On the day fixed 
by the summons the Thesmothetae were to bring 
the cases into court ; and the Generals, assisted 
by such Synegori, not more than ten in number, 
as they might choose from the Council of the Five 
Hundred, were to prosecute for treason^. 

Onomakles seems to have escaped or died before 
" the day. Archeptolemos and Antiphon were brought 
to trial. The scanty fragments of the speech made 
by Antiphon in his own defence reveal only one item 
of its contents. One of the prosecutors, Apolexis, 
having asserted that Antiphon's grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae, Antiphon re- 
plied that his grandfather had not been punished 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, and could scarcely, 
therefore, have been one of their 'body-guard^.' 

1 [Plut-] ViU. X. Oratt. ment that Antiphon in his speech 

°HRrpokr.s.v.<rTa(rnoTij!(Saiippe, argued ' tliat the Four Hundred 

Or.Att. II. p. 138.) 'AtTi^^uw ev t^ had acted as one equally resjwnsi- 

jTtpi Tijt jifTorrrairfaf jrfpi Toluve ble body, and tbat, therefore, eitlier 

wv 'AjroXijfiK KaTJiyopriKfv ois all ought to be punished or all 

i7ra(rio)Ti)t ^v e'yoi Ka'i 6 irair- acquitted.' lie observes that ' rc- 

jTOf o cfios' fowt pov pijnnp ference seems to he made to an 

tfii'tijs in\ Tou S<ipv<i)6pou KEXP^T^f" unjustiflable separation of the par- 

T^ 6]roiia.Tf ev yovv Toh i^ijs (iirj- ties iuTolved ; tliia is indicated 

(Tip oTi' ovK tn ravt /lec rvpac- by tlie distinction drann between 

iiofii'Tai ^hvv^drjtrav ol jrpo- the Tiipawoi and theSopui^dpoi.' It 

yovoi Kokaaat, Toij fls bopv- is Very likely that Antiphon may 

(popovs t/Suj-arijo-ai'. have used this argument : but I do 

Curtiu8(Hi'«t.GV. Vol,ni.p.460. not see how it is to be inferred 

transL Ward) infers from this frag- from the fragments of the speech 
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The otlier special topics are unknown ; but tlieir 
range, at least, is shown by the title under which 
the speech was extant. It was inscribed -n-ept /iera- 
crrao-ews, On the Change of Government. It dealt, 
then, not merely with the matter specified in the 
eisangelia — the embassy to Sparta — ^but with the 
whole question of the Revolution. It is described 
by Thucydides as the greatest defence made in the 
memory of that age by a man on trial for his life. 
The story in the Eudemian Ethics^, whether true or 
not, seems at any rate characteristic. Agathon, the 
tragic poet, praised the speech ; and Antiphon- — on 
whom sentence of death had passed— answered that 
a man who respects himself must care more what 
one good man thinks than what is thought by many 
nobodies. 

The sentence ran thus : — ■ 

' Found guilty of treason — Archeptolemos son of 
Hippodamos, of Agryle, being present : Antiphon 
son of SophUos, of Rhamnus, being present. The 
award on these two men was — That they be de- 
livered to the Eleven : that their property be con- 
fiscated and the goddess have the tithe : that their 
houses be razed and boundary-stones put on the 
sites, with the inscription, ' the houses of Arche- 
ptolemos and Antiphon the traitors:' that the two 
demarchs [of Agryle and Rhamnus] shall point out 

jrepir^r/iETDrrTDo-Effltthatlieusedit. ' Eth. Eudem. iii. 5, ical ^laXXoi' 

The diatiuction between the rvpav- av tjipovritrfifv dv^p iifya^6{ln/xos 

™i and the Sopu^cipoi is made.as a ri fio«< hi tnravSaiif ^ jroWoU 

perusal of the fragment will show, roit niyxovoviriv, aaitip 'Avriipaii 

solely ill reference to the Peisistra- ?0i; wp&s 'A.ya6ava KaT<i!n]<(ii.aitiimt 

tidae. t^c diroXoyfoii (VaLVtcnwra. 
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tlieir houses. That it shall not he lawful to bury 
Archeptolemos and Antiphon at Athens or in any 
land of which the Athenians are masters. That 
Archeptolemos and Antiphon and their descendants, 
bastard or true-born, shall be infamous; and if a 
man adopt any one of the race of Archeptolemos 
or Antiphon, let the adopter be infamous. That this 
decree be written on a brazen column and put in the 
same place where the decrees about Phrynichos are 
set up-^.' 
Character The distinctive feature in the Kfe of Antiphon is 

ofAnti- , ^ 

^'^'^the suddenness of his appearance, at an advanced 
age, in the very front of Athenian politics. Unlike 
nearly all the men associated with him, he had nei- 
ther made his mark in the pubhc service nor come 
forward in the ekklesia ; yet aU at once lie becomes 
the chief, though not the most conspicuous, organiser 
of an enterprise requiiing in the highest degree 
trained political tact ; does more than any other 
individual to set up a new government ; and acts 
to the last as one of its foremost members. The 
reputation and the power which enabled him to take 
this part were mainly literary. Yet it would not 
probably be accurate to conceive Antiphon as a 
merely literary man who suddenly emerged and 
succeeded as a politician. It would have been a 
marvel, indeed, if any one had become a leader on 
the popular side in Athenian politics who had not 
already been prominent in the ekklesia. But the 
accomplishments most needed in a leader of the 
oligarchic party might be learned elsewhere than in 
' [Plut] FiU. X. Oratt. 
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the ekklesla. Tlie member of a iraipeta, tliougli a 
stranger to the bema, might gain practice in the 
working of those secret and rapid combinations upon 
which his party had come to rely most in its imequal 
struggle with democracy. As fame and yeai-s by 
degrees brought Antiphon more and more weight in 
the internal management of the oligarchic clubs, 
he would acquire more and more insight into the 
tactics of which at last he proved himself a master^. 
He need not, then, be taken as an example of in- 
stinct supplying the want of training : he had pro- 
bably had precisely the training which could serve 
him best. The real significance of his late and 
sudden prominence lies in its suggestion of previous 
self-control. No desire of place, no consciousness of 
growing power, had tempted him to stir until in his 
old age he knew that the time had come and that all 
the threads were in his hand. 

The ability which Antiphon brought to the'^?»^^ 
service of his party is defined as the power iu-^"- 
6vfiT]67jvai Kol a yvotrj elveiv. It was the power 
of a subtle and quick mind backed by a thorough 
command of the new rhetoric. He was masterly 
in device and in utterance. Fertility of expedient, 

' 'By far the larger number of 'fashion' which I have been able 

the members of the party belonged to find ia [Plut.] Vitt. X. Oratt. : 

tothesophisticallj-trained jounger wpiMTor Se khI prrropiKos rix^as 

generation. ..who greedily imbibed i^rivtyKc, yevoiuvos dyxivovs' fiio 

the political teaching communi- kdI NcVrcup (jrenaXtlTo. As this 

eated to them at the meetings of notice makes the name 'Hestor' 

the party by Antiphon, the Nestor refer simply to rhetorical skill, not 

of hw party, a» it teas the fashion to political sagacity, I have hesi- 

to call him.' (Curtdus, Hist. Gfr. tatcd to follow Curtius iu his pic- 

III. p. 435, transL Ward.) taresque application of it. 

The only authority for this 
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ingenuity in making points in debate, were the 
qualities which the oligarcha moat needed ; and it 
was in these that the strength of Antiphon lay. 
In promptness of invention where difficulties were 
to be met on the instant he probably bore some 
likeness to Themistoklea ; but there is no reason 
for crediting him with that largeness of view, or 
with any share of that wonderful foresight, which 
made Themistokles a statesman as well as a diplo- 
matist. 

Thucydldes praises Antiphon not only for his 
ability but, with equal emphasis, for his open/, 
his virtue. The praise may be interpreted by what 
Thucydides himself says elsewhere about the moral 
results of the intense conflicts between oligarchy 
and democracy-^. The dperrj, precious as rare, of 
a public man was to be a loyal partisan ; to post- 
pone personal selfishness to the selfishness" of party ; 
to be proof against bribes ; and at the worst not 
to flinch, or at least not to desert. Thucydides 
means that of the men who brought about the Kevo- 
lution Antiphon was perhaps the most dkinterested 
and the most constant. He had taken previously no 
active part in public affairs, and was therefore less 
involved than such men as Peisandros and Phrynichos 
in personal relations : his life had been to some ex- 
tent that of a student : he had never put himself 
forward for office : he seems, to judge from his 
writings, to have really believed and felt that old 
Attic religion which at least the older school of 
I professed to cherish : and thus altogether 
' Thuc, in. 83. 
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miglit be considered as the most unselfislily earnest 
member of his party, the man who cared most for its 
ideas. In this measure he was disinterested : he was 
also constant. When the Council fell, he cotild, no 
doubt, have escaped with Peisandros and the rest. 
Considering his long unpopularity, and the fact that 
he would be assumed to have been the chief spokes- 
man of the odious embassy to Spaxta, his condemna- 
tion was perhaps more ceitain than that of any other 
person. But he stood his ground : and for the last 
time put out all his strength in a great defence of 
the fallen Government. 

In a general view of Antiphon's career there is I^^ 
one aspect which ought not to be missed- — that aspect ^*'" 
in which it bears striking evidence to the growing 
importance in Athenian public life of the newly- 
developed art of Rhetoric. Antiphon's first and 
strongest claim to eminence was his mastery Over 
the weapons now indispensable in the ekklesia and 
the law-courts ; it was this accomplishment, no less 
fashionable than useful, which recommended him to 
the young men of his party whom he had no other 
pretension to influence ; it was this rhetorical Seifdn^s 
to which he owed his efficiency in the Revolution. 
In his person the practical branch of the new culture 
for the first time takes a distinct place among the 
qualifications for political rank. The Art of Words 
had its definite share in bringing in the Four Hun- 
dred: it was a curious nemesis when seven years 
later it was banished from Athens by the Thirty. 
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CHAPTER ir. 
ANTIPIION. 

STYLE. 

Antipkon Antiphon stands first amonff the orators of tlie 
m'^att^a -A-ttic canon; and he claims this place not merely 
because lie was born a few years earlier than any one 
of the rest. A broad difference separates him from 
those who were nearly his contemporaries hardly 
less than from men of the next century, from Ando- 
kides and Lysias as well as from Demosthenes and 
Hypereides, He represents older ideas and an older 
conception of the manner in which these ideas are to 
find expression. His successors, taken collectively, 
are modems; compared with them, he is ancient. 
Thebeffin- The outburst of intellectual life in Hellas duriner 
p^s* the fifth century before Christ had for one of its re- 
sults the creation of Greek prose. Before that age no 
Greek had conceived artistic composition except in 
the form of poetry. The lonians who had already 
recorded myths or stated philosophies in prose had 
either made no effort to rise above the ease of daily 
talk, or had clothed their meaning in a poetical dic- 
tion of the most ambitious kind. As the mental 
horizon of Greece w.as widened, as subtler ideas and 
more various combinations began to ask for closer 
and more flexible expression, the desire grew for 
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sometliing more precise than poetiy, firmer and more 
compact tiiaa the idiom of conversation. Two spe- 
cial causes aided this general tendency. The deve- 
lopment of democratic life, making the faculty of 
speech before popular assemblies and popular law- 
courts a necessity, hastened the formation of an 
oratorical prose. Tlie Persian Wars, by changing 
Hellenic unity from a sentiment into a fact, and re- 
minding men that there was a corporate life, higher 
and grander than that of the individual city, of which 
the story might be told, supplied a new motive to 
historical prose. Athens under Perikles became the 
focus of all the feelings which demanded this new 
utterance, and of all the capabilities which could 
make the utterance artistic. The Athenian mind, 
with its vigour, its sense of measure, its desire for 
clearness, was fitted to achieve the special excel- 
lences of prose'^, and moulded that Attic dialect in 
which the prose-writer at last found his most per- 
fect instrument. But the process of maturing the 
new kind of composition was necessarily slow; for it 
required, as its first condition, little less than the 
creation of a new language, of an idiom neither poeti- 
cal nor mean. Herodotos, at the middle point of 
the fifth century, shows the poetical element still 
preponderant. The close of that centiuy may be 
taken as the end of the first great stage in the 
growth of a prose literature. If a line is drawn 
there, Lysias will be perhaps the first representative 
name below it: Antiphon and Thucydides will be 
among the last names above it. 

' See CarlJUB, HUl. Gr. Vol. ii. p. 517, transl. Warfl, 
2—3 
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ofihTlari -^^® leading characteristic of the earfier prose is 
**■ dignity. Tlie newly created art has the continual 
consciouaness of being an art. It is always on its 
guard against sliding into the levity of a conversa- 
tional style. The composer feels above all things 
that his written language must be so chosen as to 
produce a greater effect than would be produced 
by an equivalent amount of extemporary speaking. 
Every word is to be pointed and pregnant ; every 
phrase is to be the condensed expression of his 
thought in its ultimate shape, however difficult this 
may be to the reader or hearer who meets it in that 
shape for the first time ; the movement of the whole 
is to be slow and majestic, impressing by its weight 
and grandeur, not charming by its life and flow. 
The prose- wi'iter of this epoch instinctively compares 
himself with the poet. The poet is a craftsman, the 
possessor of a mystery revealed to the many only in 
the spell which it exerts over their fancies ; just 
so, in the beginnings of a hterary prose, its shaper 
likes to think that he belongs to a guild. He does 
not care to be simply right and clear : rather he . 
desires to have the whole advantage wliich his skill 
gives him over ordinary men ; he is eager to bring 
his thoughts down upon them with a splendid and 
irresistible force. In Greece this character, natural 
to immature prose, was intensified by a special cause 
— the influence of the Sophists. In so far as these 
teachers dealt with the form of language, they tended 
to confirm that view of the prose-writer in which he 
is a professional expert dazzUng and overawing lay- 
men. The Sophists of Hellas Proper dwelt especially 
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on tlie minute proprieties of language, as Protagoras 
on correct grammatical forma ^ and Prodikos on the 
accurate use of synonyms^; the Sophists of Sicily 
taught its technical graces*. In this last respect the 
teaching of Gorgias was thorouglily reactionary, and 
was calculated to hinder the growth of a good prose 
just at the critical point. At the moment when prose 
was striving to disengage itself from the diction of 
poetry, GJorgias gave currency to the notion that 
poetical ornament of the most florid type was its 
true charm. When, indeed, he went further, and 
sought to imitate the rhythm as well as the phrase 
of poetry, this very extravagance had a useful result. 
Prose has a rhythm, though not of the kind at which 
Gorgias aimed ; and the mere fact of the Greek ear 
becoming accustomed to look for a certain proportion 
between the parts of a sentence hastened the transi- 
tion from the old running style to the periodic. 

Dionysios has described vividly the character- J«™^»io« 
istics of that elder school of composition to which \™u1^' 
Antiphon belonged. He distinguishes three prin- 
cipal styles, the austere, the smooth and the 
middle*. He cites poets, historians and orators who 

^ opflo(Vfia,Plat.PA(Te<7j*.p.267c. Graed opeomfiav, Siculi fviireiav 

5 ipdiTi)! imiiarav. Plat. Eu- elaborabant.' . 

thyd. p. 277 E. On the work of * auoTijpa, yXa^upa and Koii^{or 

Protagoras and Prodikos in theae f^oTj) apiiovLa: Dionja. jripl awB. 

departmenta, seo Mr Cope in the ouofL. cc. 22, 23, 24. The three 

Journai <jf Classical and i'acred apimviat, or styles of composition. 

Philology, vol III. pp. 48 — 57. distinguished by Dionysios, mart 

^ Spengel, Sumy. TcxuSv, p. 63: not be confused with the three 

' Omnino Graeci sophistae, et quos X*5«if, or styles of diction, which he 

diKimus, et alii minus noti, recte et distinguishes in his essay on Demo- 

dilueide eloqui atudebant; et si uno sthenes, cc. 1—3. The dppi^'oi.re- 

vocabulo omnia conipreheudiunus, fof, of course, to the putting to- 
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are examples of each. Among orators Antiphon is 
Ms representative of the austere style, Isokrates of 
the smooth, Demosthenes of the middle. The austere 
style is thus described-^ : 

' It wishes its -separate words to be planted 
firmly and to have strong positions, so that each 
word may be seen conspicuously; it wishes its 
several clauses to be well divided from each other 
by sensible pauses. It is willing to admit frequently 
rough and direct clashings of sounds, meeting like 
the bases of stones in loose wall-work, which have 
not been squared or smoothed to fit each other, but 
which show a certain negligence and absence of 
forethought. It loves, as a rule, to prolong itself 
by large words of portly breadth. Compression by 
short syllables is a thing which it shuns when not 
absolutely driven to it. 

' As regards separate words, these are the objects 
of its pursuit and craving. In whole clauses it 
shows these tendencies no less strongly ; especially 
it chooses the most dignified and majestic rhythms. 
It does not wish the clauses to be like each other 
in length of structure, or enslaved to a severe syn- 



gcther of words ; the Xe'leit, to tho Isokrates Of Antiphon and Isaeos, 

dtoice of words. As to X<gew, Dio- in respect to X('|ii, he says merely 

iiysios recognises (1) an elaborate that liiere was nothing 'novel' or 

diction, which employs farfetched ' atrikii^ ' in their choice of words, 

and unusaal words, i^rjiXayiiimj, {Demosth.c.fi.) Prohably he would 

jrepiirq Xe'|it, of which Thucjdides have regarded them aa intermedi- 

is the great example: (2) a smooth ate in Xc|ic between Thucydides 

and plain diction, Xir^, d^t\rjs and Lysias, but as representing the 

Xc'fic, best represented by Lysias: compromise in a less mature and 

(3) a 7nixed diction, ftiicr^ ko! aiv- finished form than Isokrates. 
SfTOi Xt Jis, of which die tji>e is ' Dionjs. wtpi trvi-S. dynji. C. 22. 
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tax, but noble, simple, free. It wishes them to bear 
the stamp of nature rather tlian that of art, and to 
stir feeling rather than to reflect character. It does 
not usually aim at composing periods as a compact 
framework for its thought ; but, if it should ever 
drift undesignedly into the periodic style, it desires 
to set on this the mark of spontaneity and plainness. 
It does not employ, in order to round a sentence, 
supplementary words which do not help the sense ; 
it does not care that the march of its phrase should 
have stage-glitter or an artificial smoothness ; nor 
that the clauses should be separately adapted to the 
length of the speaker's breath. No indeed. Of all 
such industry it is innocent... It is fanciful in 
imagery, sparing of copulas, anything but florid ; it 
is haughty, straightforward, disdainful of prettiness, 
with its antique air and its negligence for its beauty.' 
It is important to remember that this description 
is applied to a certain kind of poetry as well as of 
prose, to Pindar and Aeschylos as well as to Thu- 
cydides and Antiphon ; and that, taken in reference 
to prose alone, it needs modification. It is not 
true, for instance, of the older prose that it always 
shrank from the display of artificiaJism. Negligent 
it often was ; but at other times it was consciously, 
ostentatiously artificial. Its general characteristics, 
however, are admirably given by Dionysios. It is 
dignified ; it relies much on the weight of single 
words ; it is bold but not florid ; it aims at moving 
the hearer rather than at reflecting the character of 
the speaker. Antiphon, his representative orator, 
exemplifies these points clearly, — as wUl be seen 
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better if he is compared from time to time with the 
critic's representative historian, Thucydides. 
'» In the first place, then, Antiphon is preeminently 
dignified and noble. He is to his successors gene- 
rally as Aeschylos to Euripides. The elder tragedy 
held its gods and heroes above the level of men by 
a colossal majesty of repose, by the passionless 
utterance of kingly thoughts ; and the same feeling 
to which these things seemed divine conceived its 
ideal orator as one who controls a restless crowd by 
the royalty of his calm power, by a temperate and 
stately eloquence. The speaker who wins his hearers 
by blandishments, who surprises them by adroit 
turns, who huiries them away on a torrent of 
declamation, belonged to a generation for which 
gods also and heroes declaimed or quibbled on the 
stage. Plutarch has described, not without a tinge 
of sarcasm, the language and demeanour by which 
Perikles commanded the veneration of his age-^. 
'His thoughts were awe-inspiring^, his language 
lofty, untainted by the ribaldry of the rascal crowd. 
His calm features, never breaking into laughter ; 
his measured step ; the ample robe which flowed 
around him and which nothing deranged ; his moving 
eloquence ; the tranquU modulation of his voice ; 
these things, and such as these, had over all men a 
marvellous spell.' The biographer goes on to relate 
how Perikles was once abused by a coarse fellow 
in the market-place, bore it in silence until he had 

' Plut.Panc.5. Perikles took from 'hia sublime 

* ao&apiiv. The word is openly speculations' {fiertapdkoyia) and 

sarcastic, and is meant by PiutarcU ' supramundane talk' (fwropirioXe- 

to describe a pouipoua tone which "'X'") ^ith Anaxagoraa. 
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finished his business there, and when his persecutor 
followed him home, merely desired a slave to take 
a lantern and see the man home-^. It is not pro- 
bable that the receiver of the escort felt all the 
severity of the moral defeat which he had sustained ; 
and he is perhaps no bad representative of the 
Athenian democracy in its relations to the superb 
decorum^ of the old school. Much of this decorum 
survives in Antiphon, who, in a literary as in a 
political sense, clung to traditions which were fading. 
Yet even in him the influence of the age is seen. 
The Tetralogies, written for practice, and in which 
he had to please no one but himself, are the niost 
stately of his compositions. The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes is less so, even in its elaborate 
proem ; whUe part of the speech On the Choreutes, 
doubtless the latest of his extant works, shows a 
marked advance towards the freedom and vivacity 
of a newer style. It was in the hands of Antiphon 
that rhetoric first became thoroughly practical ; and 
for this very reason, conservative as he was, he 
could not maintain a rigid conservatism. The pubhc 
portion which he had taken for his art could be 
held only by concessions to the public taste. 

Antiphon relies much on the full, intense signifi- BeHance 
cance of single words. This is, indeed, a cardinal ""'"^■ 



^loccii. paxvr- {In Ctes. ^ 2.) CC Dem. 

' cuKCHTfiia. Aeschines aa-ja that de F. L. § 251 : ' He aaid that the 

Solon made regulatiuns irfpl j-^e solriett/ (irauttpoinmi) of the popu- 

Twii pTfTopiaa fVKoo-iiias. The oldest kr speakers of that day is ilius- 

citizcn was tu speak first in the tratod by the statue of Solon with 

assembly — iraiPpovas eVi to d^/xa his cloak drawn round him. and his 

jrapekSav avfv 6opv^ov nai ra- hand withlA the folds.' 
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point in tlie older prose. Its movement was slow; each 
word was dropped with deliberation; and now and 
then some important word, heavy with concentrated 
meaning, came down like a sledge-hammer. Take, 
for instance, the chapter in which Thucydides 
shows how party strife, like that in Corcyra, had the 
effect of confusing moral distinctions. Blow on blow 
the nicely-balanced terms beat out the contrasts, 
until the ear is weary as with the clangour of an 
anvil. ' Reckless daring was esteemed loyal cou- 
rage,- — prudent delay, specious cowardice; temperance 
seemed a cloak for pusillanimity; comprehensive 
sagacity was called universal indifference-'.' 'Re- 
monstrance Is for friends who err; accusation for 
enemies who have done wrong^.' In Antiphon's 
speech On the Murder of Herodes, the accused says 
(reminding the court that his case ought not to be 
decided untU it has been heard before the Areiopa- 
gos): — 'Be now, therefore, surveyors of the cause, 
but then, judges of the evidence, — now surmisers, 
but then deciders, of the truth^.' And in the Se- 
cond Tetralogy: — 'Those who fa.U to do what they 
mean are agents of a mischance ; those who hurt, or 
are hurt, voluntarily, are authors of suffering*.' Ex- 
^ Thiic. III. 82. Hermogenea stance is n. 62, avxni^"- I''" y°P 

(irtpl Idfar 1. cap. VI.) remarks that Kai ajro aimSlas firvxovs nn'i fi*iXy 

afiivortit is a matter of onJ/ior-o, riy\ eyyiypfTai, Kara<l>puv,jais Se 

phrases, not of pij/iora, single or Si. Koi yeafiji irtirrda rav ivav- 

words; and tliat the attempt to riav irpofx'"'- 
achieve trfiivartji by pi}(mra is a ^ de caed. Herod. § 94 itij- iiiv 

mistake. Thucjdides, however, he oSv yvmpiTral ylvtaSn r^s fiiV^j, rore 

says, is constaotly doing this : Kara. Si Sikqot-qI tSiv /laprvpap' vvv liiv 

fKifipaati ™i> KfpKVpaiav TrtTroiijKt. ' TilCral. IL fi. § 6, oi re yap a- 

* Thuc L G9. Another good iii- 
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amples of tliis eagerness to press the exact meaning 
of words are frequent in Antiphon, though far less 
frequent than in Thucydidea. It is evidently natu- 
ral to that early phase of prose composition in which, 
newly conscious of itself as an art, it struggles to 
wring out of language a force strange to the ordi- 
nary idiom ; and in Greece this tendency must have 
heen further strengthened by the stress which Gor- 
gias laid on antithesis, and Proditos on the discrimi- 
nating of terms nearly synonymous. Only so long as 
slow and measured declamation remained in fashion 
could the orator attempt thus to put a whole train 
of thought into a single weighty word. What the old 
school sought to effect by one powerful word, the later 
school did by the free, rapid, brilliant development 
of a thought in all its fulness and with all the va- 
riety of contrasts which it pressed upon the mind. 

A further characteristic of the older style — that ^""^^n",'' 

" xmagvaabvi 

it is 'fanciful in imagery, but by no means florid' — ^^"' 
is exemplified in Antiphon. The meaning of the 
antithesis is sufficiently clear in reference to Aeschy- 
loa and Pindar, the poets chosen by Dionysios as his 
instances. In reference to prose also it means a 
choice of images hke theirs, bold, rugged, grand; and 
a scorn, on the other hand, for small prettinesses, for 
showy colourmg, for maudlin sentiment. The great 
representative in oratory of this special trait must 
have been Perikles. A few of hia recorded expres- 
sions bear just this stamp of a vigorous and daring 
fancy; — his description of Aegina as the ' eyesore' of 

fipSirai, ovTot irpaKTiipes rraw OKOV- tj 7raiTj£owst, ouroi riSj/ na6iiiariiii/ 
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the Peiraeus"^; his saying that, in the slain youth of 
Athens, the year had lost its spring^; his declarationj 
over the bodies of those who fell at Samos, that 
they had become even as the gods; 'for the gods 
themselves we see not, but infer their immortality 
from the honours paid to them and from the bless- 
ings which they bestow*.' The same imaginative 
boldness is found in Antiphon, though but rarely, 
and under severe control. ' Adversity herself is 
wronged by the accused,' he makes a prosecutor 
exclaim, ' when he puts her forward to screen a 
crime and to withdraw his own villainy from view*.' 
A father, threatened with the condemnation of 
his son, cries to the judges: — ^' I shall be buried 
with my son — in the hving tomb of my childless- 
ness^.' But in Antiphon, as in Thucydides, the 
haughty^, careless freedom of the old style is shown 
oftener in the employment of new or unusual words 
or phrases ^. The orator could not, indeed, go so far 
as the historian, who is expressly censured on this 
score by his Greek critic* ; but they have some ex- 
5 of the same character in common ^. While 



' Arist Bhet. in. 10. ^ Dionysios speaks of to Kora- 

' ib., and I. 7. yKaairou TJji Xefeas Knl ^e'lflij' in 

3 Plut Per. a. 8. Thucj-dides (de Thuc. c, 53), and 

* Tutr. I. r. § 1. remarks {th. 51) that it was not a 

' Tetr. II. B. § 10: cf, n. r. § 12. general fashion of the time, but a 

° lifyaK6<f>po>v — avSiKoirTos : Dio- diaracteristic distinctiye of him. 

Dys. jTf/jl trvirO. oyo/i. c. 22. ° Tho Thucydidean style may be 

' E.g.Telr.i,r.^lOTa ')(m) r^t recognised, for instance, in Tetr- 

vrro\frias : Tetr. I. ii. § 10 ra "xyrj tov i. T. § 3, ^ airrxyi'ri — apKovira ^s <r(o- 

i^ovov : Tetr. II. B. § 2 dixa-poirdf ippoviirai to (?u)ioufMi.oi; i^r yj™)ii)r : 

TOV oIkou I'yeiiiTo : Tdr. rv. r. § 2 Herod. § 73 Kpflnvrov Si xpv <•<' 

fjuXo&VTrjs : Herod. § 78 \tt>po<^CKtai ylyvtaSai to vp-trtpov Svnanevov 

{ = ^i\oxapiiy.) t^( SiKalas trwieiw 5 to tioi' ex^pap 
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Antiplion is sparing of imagery, he is equally mode- 
rate in tlie use of the technical figures of rhetoric. 
These have been well distinguished as 'figures of 
language' (irxij/zara Xefews) and 'figures of thought' 
(frj(7j/xaTa ZiavoLa.<i) — the first class including various 
forms of assonance and of artificial symmetry between 
clauses; the second including irony, abrupt pauses, 
feigned perplexity, rhetorical question and so forth. 
Caecdius of Calacte, the author of this distinction, 
was a student of Antiphon, and observed that the 
'figures of thought' are seldom or never used by 
him^. The figures of language aU occur, but rarely^. 
Blass^ and K. 0. MiiUer* agree in referring this 
marked difference between the older and later schools 
of oratory- — the absence, in the former, of those 
lively figures so abundant in the latter— to an essen- 
tial change which passed upon Greek character in 
the interval. It was only when fierce passion and 
dishonesty had become strong traits of a degenerate 
national character that vehemence and trickiness 
came into oratory. This seems a harsh and scarcely 
accurate judgment. It appears simpler to suppose 
that the conventional stateHness of the old eloquence 
altogether precluded such vivacity as marked the 
later; and that the mainspring of this new vivacity 
was merely the natural impulse, set free from the 
restraints of the older style, to give arguments their 
most spirited and efiective form. 

|3oi;Xc!nf™v oS.Ws ^^E a-noWvvai: p. 485, Bekker. 
ib. § 84 01 pAv aXkoi SvOpatroi Tois ' Seo BlaSiS, Att. Bereds. pp. 

tpynis Tovs Adyous fXiyxovoii/, oltoc 130 — 134. 
fieroirXoyoit fiyrotiTi ra ipya airi- ' Alt. Bereds. p. 134. 

oTQ KaOiirravai. * Hist. Gk. Lit. C. xxxiii, % S, 

1 CacciliiB ap. Phot, Cod. 259, 
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d Nothing in tiie criticism of Dionysios on tiie 
' austere ' style is more appreciative than his remark, 
that it aiina rather at pathoa than at ethos. That 
is, it addresses itself directly to the feelings ; but 
does not care to give a subtle persuasiveness to its 
words by artistically adjusting them to the character 
and position of the person who is supposed to speak 
them. It is tragic ; yet it is not dramatic. There 
has never, perhaps, been a greater master of stern 
and solemn pathos than Thucydides. The pleading 
of the Plataeans before their Theban judges, the 
dialogue between the Athenians and the Melians, 
the whole history of the Sicilian Expedition and 
especially its terrible closing scene, have a wonderful 
power over the feelings ; and this power is in a great 
degree due to a certain irony. The reader feels 
throughout the restrained emotion of the liistorian ; 
he is conscious that the crisis described was an 
agonising one, and that he is hearing the least that 
could be said of it from one who felt, and could 
have said, far more. On the other hand, a charac- 
teristic colouring, in the hterary sense, is scarcely 
attempted by Thucydides. No writer is more con- 
summate in making personal or national character 
appear in the history of actions. And when his 
characters speak, they always speak from the general 
point of view which he conceived to be appropriate 
to them. But in the form and language of their 
speeches there is little discrimination. Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, Perikles and Brasidas, Kleon 
and Diodotos ' speak much in the same style ; it is 
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the ideas which they represent by which alone they 
are broadly distingiiished ■^. The case is nearly the 
same with Antiphon. His extant works present 
no subject so great as those of Thncydides, and his 
pathos is necessarily inferior in degree to that of the 
historian ; but it resembles it in its stem solemnity, 
and also in this, that it owes much of its impressive- 
nesa to its self-control. The second^ and fourth^ 
speeches of the First Tetralogy, and the second * and 
third ^ of the Second, furnish perhaps the best ex- 
amples. In 6thos, on the contrary, Antiphon is 
weak ; and this, in a writer of speeches for persons 
of all ages and conditions, must be considered a 
defect. In the Herodes case the defendant is a 
young MytUenean, who frequently pleads his in- 
experience of affairs and his want of practice as a 
speaker. The speech On the Choreutes is delivered 
by an Athenian citizen of mature age and eminent 
public services. But the two persons speak nearly 
in the same strain and with the same measure of 
self-confidence. Had Lysias been the composer, 
greater deference to the judges and a more decided 
avoidance of rhetoric would have distinguished the 
appeal of the young alien to an unfriendly court 
from the address of the statesman to his fellow- 
citizens. 

The place of Antiphon in the history of his art is Tiiestyuaf 

' One etception nij,j posaiMj sir o<rriv ^ovXo^itda apxf'-i' ; J6. § 4 penoilic. 
bo noted It scema JS if the tvaUe\v!romii<rLai> aTopiaatieyro 

unique personality of Alkibuile^ ifipovijiia. 

weie sometimes indioatetl bj a ^ Esp. §§ I— 4, 9. 

characteristic insolence and Mhe ' Esp. §§ 1 — 3. 

meuce of language e j/ m 18 ' §§ 1—3, 10 — 12. 

§3x01 ouK tm-iT ijiiiv TapiitviirBat ° §§ 3, 4. 
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further marked by the degree in wliich lie had at- 
tained a periodic style. It is perhaps impossible to 
find Enghsh terms which shall give all the clearness 
of the Greek contrast between v^piohiKi) and dpo^ivr) 
X.e'fis-'. The 'running' style, as stpofxein^ expresses, is 
that in which the ideas are merely strung together, 
hke beads, in the order in which they naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind. Its characteristic is 
simple continuity. The characteristic of the ' perio- 
dic ' style is that each sentence ' comes round ' upon 
itself, so as to form a separate, symmetrical whole ^. 
The running style may be represented by a straight 
line which may be cut short at any point or prolonged 
to any point : the periodic style is a system of inde- 
pendent circles. The period may be formed either, 
so to say, in one piece, or of several members (fcwXa, 
mepihra), as a hoop may be made either of a single 
lath bent round, or of segments fitted together. It 
was a maxim of the later Greek rhetoric that, for 
the sake of simplicity and strength, a period should 
not consist of more than four^ of these members or 
segments ; Roman rhetoric allowed a greater num- 
ber*. 

Aristotle^ takes as his example of the 'running' 



' Xe'^cs (lpop,evrj (Arist. Rhet. III. each other without paiiso. Aristo- 

9). Demetrios (Jpii. wepl wtpiiSon- tie (I. c.) calls the periodic style 

§ 12) calls it 8ii)p!)(it'tn), ' disjointed,' Karf<npafiiUirq, 'compact,' 

StdkeXviieptj ' loose,' SieppifijiEn) = Ciccro calls the period circui- 

'sprawling'— in contrast to the turn et quasi orbem eerborum {de 

close, compact system of the peri- Oral. in. 51. 198). 

odic style. It ja also called by Dio- ' Hermi^enes irtpi tiptir. u. p. 

nysioB de Demoith. c. 39, Ko/i/ia- 240, Spengel. 

TiK^, 'commatic,' as consialing of » Quint. IS. 4. 124. 

short clauses (Konfiaro) following " Bkel. rn. 9, 
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style the opening words of the History of Herodotos; 
and, speaking generally, it may be said that this was 
the style in which Herodotos and the earlier Ionian 
logographers wrote. But it ought to be remembered 
that neither Herodotos, nor any writer in a language 
which has passed beyond the rudest stage, exhibits the 
' running ' style in an ideal simplicity. In its purest 
and simplest form, the running style is incompatible 
with the very idea of a literature-^. Wherever a lite- 
rature exists, it contains the germ, however imma^ 
ture, of the periodic style ; which, if the literature is 
developed, is necessarily developed along with it. 
For every effort to grasp and limit an idea naturally 
finds expression more or less in the periodic manner, 
the very nature of a period being to comprehend and 
define. In Herodotos, the running style, so con- 
genial to his direct narrative, is doniinant; but 
when he pauses and braces himself to state some 
theory, some general result of his observations, he 
tends to become periodic just because he is striving 
to he precise^. From the time of Herodotos onward 
the periodic style is seen gradually more and more 
matured, according as men felt more and more the 
stimulus to find vigorous utterance for clear concep- 
tions. Antiphon represents a moment at which this 
stimulus had become stronger than it had ever before 

' Blass, Ail. Beredx. p. J24 : on the cftuaes of the oyerflowing 

Bine gewisse Periodik hat natQr- of the Nile, n. 24, 25. It begina 

lich die griechische und jede Lit- in a thoroughly periodic style :— 

teratuvronAnfaiigajigeliabt:eine ti &i M, | fitfujnifwvow yBMitos tos 

ganz rcine XeJ« tlpn^ivrj iSt in der trpUKfiiiAvat, \ avriy Jlipl Tav a- 

Wirklichkeit nie vorhanden. •paviav dno&i^aueat, \ 4>pa<ra bdn 

' See (for instance) the passage fim Soneii jrXijdufo-floi d NtlXor tou 
in which Herodotos speculates Sipsos. 
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been in the Greek world. His activity as a writer 
of speeches may be placed between the years 421 
and 411 b.c.^. The effects of the Peloponnesian war 
in sharpening political animosities had made them- 
selves fully felt ; that phase of Athenian democracy 
in which the contests of the ekkleaia and of the law- 
courts were keenest and most frequent had set in ; 
the teaching of the Sophists had thrown a new hght 
upon language considered as a weapon. Every man 
felt the desire, the urgent necessity, of being able 
in all cases to express his opinions with the most 
trenchant force ; at any moment his life might de- 
pend upon it. The new intensity of the age is 
reflected in the speeches of Antiphon. Wherever 
the feeling rises highest, as in the appeals to the 
judges, he strives to use a language vifhich shall 
' pack the thoughts closely and bring them out 
roundly^.' But it is striking to observe how far 
this periodic style still is from the ease of Lysias or 
the smooth completeness of Isokrates. The harsh- 
ness of the old rugged writing refuses to blend with 
it harmoniously, — either taking it up with marked 
transitions, or suddenly breaking out in the midst of 
the most elaborate passages^. It is everywhere plain 
that the desire to be compact is greater tlian the 

' The speech On the Murder of to tlie dpoiLeptj. 
HeroJes must probably be placed ^ £. g., in the speech On the 

between 421 and 416 b,c.; the Murder of Herodes, sectional, 2 

apeechOntheOhnreutesaboutilS. show thoroughly artistic periods : 

* Dionjs. de Lys, c. 6 (in refer- § 20, again, is almost pure ilponitni: 

ence to Lysias) ij ^rvnrpf'^oiKra ra in Tetral ii. r. 7 (d|iBj' Be Sid t6 

poijuata Ka'i m-poyyiXas fKipipotxra rpaytpap tieai T^v iiro-^iuB...i7ic6eTo 
Xf|«, — a good description of the aor^i] tiie KaTiaTpap-ixipr, and elpa- 

periodic style generally sa opposed fiivr) are combined. 
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power. Antitheses and parallelisms'^ are abundantly 
employed, giving a rigid and monotonous effect to 
the periods which they form. That more artistic 
period of which the several parts resemble the 
mutually-supporting stones of a vaulted roof ^, and 
which leads the ear by a smooth curve to a happy 
finish, has not yet been found. An imperfect sense 
of rhythm, or a habit of composition to which rhyth- 
mical restraint is intolerable except for a very short 
space, is everywhere manifest. The vinegar and the 
oil refuse to mingle. Thucydides presents the same 
phenomenon, but with some curious differences. It 
may perhaps be said that, while Antiphon has more 
technical skill (incomplete as that skill is) in periodic 
\vrLting, Thucydides has infinitely more of its spirit. 
He is always at high pressure, always nervous, in- 
tense. He struggles to bring a large, complex idea 
into a femework in which the whole can be seen at 
once. Aristotle says that a period must be of 'a 
size to be taken in at a glance^;' and this is what 
Thucydides wishes the thought of each sentence to 
be, though he is sometimes clumsy in the meclianism 
of the sentence itself. Dionysios mentions among 
the excellences which Demosthenes borrowed from 
the historian, ' his rapid movement, his terseness, his 
intensity, his sting*;' excellences, he adds, which 

^ E.g. Aecug. Venen. § 5 toC (wj' ' ra raxr) — rar miTTpo^ai — roiir 

IK wpo^ouXflt anovalias dnoBavovro^ j-oraui — roirwpoii :Dionys.i>« JIouC. 
r^s Si iKovaltsis U irpovoiat awonTci- 53. He adds to arpv'lti'ou (which 

rao-ijE. seems to bo a metaphor of the same 

' iripirpfp^s OTtyrj, Demetrios kind as aiimipiv, and to mean 'his 

Tcipi epp.. § 12, where this compari- biting flavour'); and t^i" t^eyti'pou- 

SOn is made. itoj' ra iraftj BeirarTro. 
' liiyeSos fiirvinmTov: Rhet. 111.5. 
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neither Antiphon nor Lysias nor Isokrates possessed. 
This intensity, due primarily to genius, next to the 
absorbing interest of a great subject, does, in truth, 
place Thucydides, with all his roughness, far nearer 
than Antiphon to the ideal of a compact and mas- 
terly prose. Technically speaking, Thucydides as 
well as Antiphon must be placed in the border-land 
between the old running style and finished periodic 
writing. But the essential merits of the latter, 
though in a rude shape, have already been reached 
by the native vigour of the historian ; while to the 
orator a period is still something which must be con- 
structed with painful effort, and on a model admitting 
of Httle variety. 

These seem to be the leading characteristics of 
Antiphon as regards form ; it remains to consider his 
treatment of subject-matter. The arrangement of 
his speeches, so far as the extant specimens warrant 
a judgment, was usually simple. First a proem 
{TTpooLjiiov) explanatory or appealing ; next an intro- 
duction {technically irpoKaTaaK^) dealing with the 
circumstances under which the case had been brought 
into court, and noticing any informaKties of pro- 
cedure : then a narrative of the facts (St^yT^crts): then 
arguments and proofs (jrio-xets), the strongest first : 
finally an epilogue or peroration (eTTiXoyos). The 
Tetralogies, being merely sketches for practice, 
have only proem, arguments and epilogue, not the 
' introduction ' or the narrative. The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes and the speech On the Choreutes 
(in the latter of which the epUogue seems to have 
been lost) are the best examples of Antiphon's 
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method. It is noticeable that in neither of these 
are the facts of the particiJar case dealt with closely 
or searchingly ; and consequently in both instances 
the narrative of the facts falls into the background. 
Narrative was the forte of Andokides and Lysias ; 
it appears to have been the weak side of Antiphon, 
who was strongest in general argument. General 
presumptions,— those afforded, for instance, by the 
refusal of the prosecutors to give up their slaves 
for examination, or by the respective characters of 
prosecutor and prisoner and by their former re- 
lations—are most insisted upon. The First Tetralogy 
is a good example of Antiphon's ingenuity in 
dealing with abstract probabilities {eixoTa) ; and the 
same preference for proofs external to the imme- 
diate circumstances of the case is traceable in aU 
his extant work. The adroitness of the sophistical 
rhetoric shows itself, not merely in the variety of 
forms given to the same argument, but sometimes 
in sophistry of a more glaring kind^. 

The rhetorician of the school is further seen in 
the great number of commonplaces, evidently ela- 
borated beforehand and without reference to any 
special occasion, which are brought in as opportunity 
offers. The same panegyric on the laws for homicide 
occurs, in the same words, both in the speech On the 
Choreutes and in that On the Murder of Herodes. 
In the last-named speech the reflections on the 
strength of a good conscience^, and the defendant's 
contention that he deserves pity, not punishment^, 

^ Seee.^.theargumetitinacirclc ' de Choreui. § 93. 
in Tetr. l A. § 6. ^ i6. § 73. 
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are palpably commonplaces prepared for general use. 
Sueli patches, unless introduced with consvimmate 
skill, are doubly a blemish ; they break the coherence 
of the argument and they destroy everything like 
fresh and uniform colouring; the speech becomes, as 
an old critic says, uneven^. But the crudities inse- 
parable from a new art do not affect Antiphon's 
claim to be considered, for his day, a great and pow- 
erful orator. In two things, says Thucydides, he 
was masterly,— in power of conception and in power 
of expression^. These were the two supreme qua- 
Kfications for a speaker at a time when the mere 
faculty of lucid and continuous exposition was rare, 
and when the refinements of literary eloquence were 
as yet unknown. If the speaker could invent a suf- 
ficient number of telhng points, and could put them 
clearly, this was everything. Antiphon, with his 
ingenuity in hypothesis and his stately rhetoric, ful- 
fihed both requirements. Remembering the style of 
his oratory and his place in the history of the art, 
no one need be perplexed to reconcile the high praise 
of Thucydides with what is at first sight the start- 
hng judgment of Dionysios, That critic, speaking 
of the eloquence which aims at close reasoning and 
at victory in discussion, gives the foremost place in 
it to Lysias. He then mentions others who have 
practised it,- — Antiphon among the rest. 'Antiphon, 
however,' he says, ' has nothing but his antique and 
stem dignity; a fighter of causes {ayuivia-rq^ he is 

id™;ia\ow: AlkidamasncplSo- tUtli'. Comp. [Plut.] Vitt. X. 

^iffr. |§ 24, 25. Orati. 8 ; (rrrt Si <rV ro'is \6yoK 

^ Thuc. Till. 68: KpaTiiTTOI ivSv- aKpi&ris ko! irtflotot Km Sdiros irtpi 
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not, either in debate or in lawsuits'^.' If, as Thncy- 
dides telk us, no one could help so well as Antiphon 
those who were fighting causes (aytuft^o^ecovs)^ in 
the ekklesia or the lawcourts; if, on bis own trial, he 
delivered a defence of unprecedented brilHancy; in 
what sense is Dionysios to be understood? The ex- 
planation Hes probably in the notion which the critic 
attached to the word ' agonist.' He had before his 
mind the finished pleader or debater of a time when 
combative oratory considered as an art had reached 
its acme; when every discussion was a conflict in 
which the hvehest and supplest energy must be put 
forth in support of practised skill ; when the success- 
ful speaker must grapple at close quarters with his 
adversary, and be in truth an ' agonist,' an athlete 
straining every nerve for victory. Already Kleon 
could describe the 'agonistic' eloquence which was 
becoming the fashion in the ekklesia as characterized 
by swift surprises, by rapid thrust and parry^; 
already Strepsiades conceives the 'agonist' of the 
lawcuurts as 'bold, glib, audacious, headlong^.' This 
was not the character of Antiphon. He was a subtle 
reasoner, a master of expression, and furnished others 
with arguments and words; but he was not himself 



' Dionys. de Isaeo c. 20: 'Awi- — ^weatios dyioi'i (ircupojifrnvs — oJt 

OUT* avii^ovkevTucwv ovre StKaiiiKav kb! dyavoSiTOViiTft — lii/raytowfofW- 

tori. HOI. The characteristics of the 

' Thuc. Till. 68. nyiuHDTTjj aro tu ftVporf t rov Xo- 

' It IB remarkable how strongly 701; (Woi^crcH — KamarT)! \6yav — o~ 

this image of debiite in the eliklesia iias Xeyiiv {ib.) 

38 an 01™!" is brought out in Kleon's ' Ar. Nub. 445 Bpairiis, (SyXar- 

speech, Thuc m. 37, 38 : ayavKTral mi, roXfiTjpoE, injE. 
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a man of the arena. He never descended into it 
when he could help; he had nothing of its spirit. 
He did not grapple with his adversary, but in the 
statelier manner of the old orators attacked him (as 
it were) from an opposite platform. Opposed in 
court to such a speaker as Isaeos, he would have 
had aa little chance with the judges as Burke with 
one of those juries which Curran used to take by 
storm. Perhaps it was precisely because he was not 
in this sense an 'agonist' that he found his most 
congenial sphere in the calm and grave procedure of 
the Areiopagos. 

Nor was it by the stamp of his eloquence alone 
that he was fitted to command the attention of that 
Court. In politics Antiphon was aristocratic ; in 
rehgion, an upholder of those ancient ideas and 
conceptions, bound up with the primitive tradi- 
tions of Attica, of which the Areiopagos was the 
embodiment and the guardian. For most minds 
of his day these ideas were losing their awfiil 
prestige, — fading, in the light of science, before newer 
beliefs, as oligarchy had yielded to democracy, as 
Kronos to the dynasty of Zeus. But, as Athene, 
speaking in the name of that dynasty, had reserved 
to the Eumenides a perpetual altar in her land^, so 
Antiphon had embiraced the new culture without 
parting from a belief in gods who visit national 
defilement '*, in spirits who hear the curse of 

^ Aesch. Ewm. 804. vile and polluted as he is, should 

' See, for instance, the close of eiit«r the precincts of the gods to 

the accuser's first speech in the defile them, or should poison witli 

First Tetralogy (I, A. § 10)...' It is his infection the guiltless persons 

also harmful for jou that this man, whom he meets at the same table. 
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dying men ^ and avenge blood crying from the 
ground. In the recent history of his own city he 
had seen a great impiety followed by a tremendous 
disaster^. The prominence which he always gives 
to the theological view of homicide means more than 
that this was the tone of the Court to which his 
speeches were most frequently addressed ; it points 
to a real and earnest feeling in his own mind. There 
is no better instance of this feeling than the opening 
of the Third Tetralogy^ — a mere exercise, in which 
the elaborate simulation of a religious sentiment 
would have had no motive : — ■ 

' The. god, when it was liis will to create mankind, 
begat the earliest of our race and gave us for nou- 
rishers the earth and sea, that we might not die, for 
want of needful sustenance, before the term of old 
age. Whoever, then, having been deemed worthy 
of these things by the god, lawlessly robs any one 
among us of life, is impious towards heaven and 
confounds the ordinances of men. The dead man, 

From tuch cauiet epring plagues aTnyBavovrav Trpom-pimatoi : Tetr. 

qfbarrennesi (al d(jioplai) and re- iii, A. § 4. He uses cMiuos {Tetr. 

verses inmet^sfortartes. You must ii. A. 2 &c,),just as the older poets 

therefore remember that vengeance do, of a sin which lies heavy on the 

is yours: you must impute to this soul, bringing a preaage of avenging 

man ids own crimes: you must Furies; and the poetical iroinj 

brii^ their penalty home to him, {Tetr. l i § 11), of atonement for 

anA purity Mek to Athens .' Again, blood. 

in Tetr. ii. r. § 8, he speaks of ^ Timaeos, writing early in the 

BfiaKTjkU, Compare the passage 3rd century b.c, directly connected 

in which the Erinyes threaten the defeat of the Athenians in &\- 

AtticawithXix^wa^uXXoi:, nTfKvot, cily with the mutilation of the 

Eiim. 815; and Soph. 0. T. 25, Hermae-^ioticing that the Syrar 

101. cusan Hermokrates was a deacend- 

^ D( dXij-7pio( (which Antiphon ant of the god Hermes: Tim. /ray. 

uses in the sense of aKaina^e<:: and 103^, referred to by Grote, vol. 

so Andok. de Mysl. % 131)— ol rS>v vii. p. 230. 
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robbed of tbe god's gift, necessarily bequeaths, as 
that god's punishment, the anger of avenging spiiits 
— anger which nnjust judges or false witnesses, 
becoming partners in the impiety of the murderer, 
bring, as a self-sought defilement, into their own 
houses. We, the champions of the murdered, if for 
any collateral enmity we prosecute innocent persons, 
shall fijid, by our failure to vindicate the dead, dread 
avengers in the spirits which hear his curse ; while, 
by putting the pure to a wrongful death, we become 
liable to the penalties of murder, and, in persuading 
you to violate the law, responsible for your sin also^.' 
• The analogy of Antiphon to Aeschylos in regard 
to general style has once already been noticed; it 
forces itself upon the mind in a special aspect here, 
where the threat of judgment fi'om the grave on 
blood is wrapt round with the very terror and dark- 
ness of the Eumenides. In another place, where 
Antiphon is speaking of the signs by which the gods 
point out the guilty, the Aeschylean tone is still 
more striking. No passage, perhaps, in Aeschylos 
is more expressive of the poet's deepest feeling about 
life than that in which Eteokles forebodes that the 
personal goodness of Amphiaraos will not deliver 
him : — 

Alaa that doom which mingles in the world 
A juat man with the scorners of the goda ! 



Aye, for a pure man going on the sea 
With men fierce-blooded and their secret sin 
Dies in a moment with the loathed of heaven '. 

Tetr. III. A. §5 2 f. = Acscli. Tlitb. 6B3 ff. 
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In the Herodes trial the defendant appeals to 
the silent witness which the gods have borne in his 
behalf:— 'You know doubtless that often ere now 
men red-handed or otherwise polluted have, by 
entering the same ship, destroyed with themselves 
those who were pure towards the gods ; and that 
others, escaping death, have, incurred the extremity 
of danger through such men. Many again, on stand- 
ing beside the sacrifice, have been discovered to be 
impure and hinderers of the solemn rites. Now in all 
such cases an opposite fortune has been mine. First, 
all who have sailed with me have had excellent 
voyages : then, whenever I have assisted at a sacri- 
fice it has in every instance been most favourable. 
These facts I claim as strong evidence touching the 
present charge and the falsity of the prosecutor's 
accusations^.' 

Coincidences of thought and tone such as these 
deserve notice just because they are general coin- 
cidences. There is no warrant for assuming a 
resemblance in any special features between the 
mind of Antiphon and the mind of Aeschylos : all 
the more that which the two minds have in common 
illustrates the broadest aspect of each. By pur- 
suits and calling Antiphon belonged to a new Athe- 
nian democracy antagonistic to the old ideas and 
beliefs : by the bent of his intellect and of his 
sympathies he belonged, like Aeschylos, to the elder 
democracy. It is this which gives to his extant 
work a special interest over and above its strictly 
literary interest. All the other men whose writings 
' De coed. Herod. 5^2 ff- 
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remain to show tke development of oratorical Attic 
prose have around them the atmosphere of eager 
debate or litigation; Antiphon, in language and 
in thought alike, stands apart from them as the 
representative of a graver public hfe. Theirs is the 
spirit of the ehklesia or the dikastery; his is the 
spirit of the Areiopagos. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ANTIPHON. 

WORKS. 

Sixty speeches ascribed to Antiphon were known The i^y^-a. 
in the reign of Augustus ; but of these Caecilius *"""*■ 
pronounced twenty-five spurious^. Fifteen, including 
the twelve speeches of the Tetralogies, are now- 
extant. AU these relate to causes of homicide. The 
titles of lost speeches prove that Antiphon 's activity 
was not confined to this province ; but it was in this 
province that he excelled ; and as the orations of 
Isaeos are now represented by one class only, the 
K\7)piK0L, SO the orations of Antiphon are represented 
by one class only, the ^ovikoL 

The Tetralogies have this special interest, that The Tetra- 
they represent rhetoric in its transition from the 
technical to the practical stage, from the schools to 
the law-courts and the ekklesia. Antiphon stood 
between the sophists who preceded and the orators 
who followed him as the first Athenian who was at 
once a theorist of rhetoric and a master of practical 
eloquence. The Tetralogies hold a corresponding 
place between merely ornamental exercises and real 

' [Pint] Vitt. X. Orate. 
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orations. Each of them forms a set of four speeches, 
supposed to be spoken in a trial for homicide. The 
accuser states his charge, and the defendant repKes ; 
the accuser then speaks again, and the defendant 
follows with a second reply. The imaginary case 
is in each instance sketched as lightly as possible ; 
details are dispensed with ; only the essential frame- 
work tor discussion is suppHed. Hence, in these 
skeleton-speeches, the structure and anatomy of the 
argument stand forth in naked clearness, stripped 
of everything accidental, and showing in bold relief 
the organic lines of a rhetorical pleader's thought. 
It was the essence of the technical rhetoric that it 
taught a man to be equally ready to defend either 
side of a question. Here we have the same man — 
Antiphon himself— -arguing both sides, with tole- 
rably well-balanced force; and it must be allowed 
that much of the reasoning — -especially in the Second 
Tetralogy — is, in the modem sense, sophistical. In 
reference, however, to this general characteristic 
one thing ought to be borne in mind. The 
Athenian law of homicide was precise, but it was 
not scientific. The distinctions which it drew 
between various degrees of guilt in various sets of 
circumstances depended rather on minute tradition 
than on clear principle. A captious or even fri- 
volous style of argument was invited by a code 
which employed vague conceptions in the elaborate 
classification of accidental details. Thus far the Te- 
tralogies bear the necessary mark of the age which 
produced them. But in all else they are distin- 
guished as widely as possible from the essays of a. 
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merely artificial rhetoric ; not less from the ' displays ' 
of the elder sophists than from the ' declamations ' 
of the Augustan age^. They are not only thoroughly 
real and practical, but they show Antiphon, in one 
sense, at his best. He argues in them with more 
than the subtlety of the speeches which he com- 
posed for others, for here he has no less an an- 
tagonist than himself: he speaks with more than 
the elevation of his ordinary style, — for in the 
privacy of the school he owed less concession to an 
altered public taste. 

The First Tetralogy supposes the following ease. ^>»' 
A citizen, coming home at night from a dinner-party, 
has been murdered. His slave, found mortally 
wounded on the same spot, deposes that he recog- 
nised one of the assassins. This was an old enemy 
of his master, against whom the latter was about to 
bring a lawsuit which might be ruinous. The accused 
denies the charge : the case comes before the court 
of the Areiopagos. The speeches of accuser and de- 
fendant comprise a number of separate arguments, 
each of which is carefully, though very briefly, stated, 
but which are not systematised or woven into a 
whole. An enumeration of the points raised on either 
side in this case will give a fair general idea of the 
scope of the Tetralogies generally. 



' 'Antiphon is & sophist,' (fiaya yerj phrase 'scholae vetenim' 

Reiske {Orat. Att. til p. 849* — shows Uie vagueness of this aa- 

' ub;, in a manner the fother of sertion. Precisely that which 

that pedantic (ambratiei), hair- distinguished Antiphou from the 

splitting, empty, affected kind of earlier sophists was his practical 

speakiug with which the schcwls bent. No man could bo less fairly 

of the ancients were rife.' The called ' umbraticus.' 
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I. First Speech of Accuser. 

1. §§ 1 — 3. {Proem.) The accused is so crafty that even 
an imperfect proof against him ought to be accepted: a proof 
complete in all its parts is hardly to be looked for. — It is not 
to be supposed that the accuser would have deliberately 
incurred the guilt of prosecuting an innocent person. 

[Here a narrative of the facts would naturally follow ; 
but as this is a mere practice-speech, it is left out, and the 
speaker comes at once to the proofs — first, those derived 
from ailment on the circumstances themselves (the ewTe;^;l'o^ 
irio-rew) — then, the testimony of the slave (which represents 
the aVe^cot.)] 

2. § 4. The deceased cannot have been murdered by 
robbers ; for he was not plundered. 

3. Nor in a drunken brawl; for the time and place are 
against it. 

4. Nor by mistake for some one else; for, in that case, 
the slave would not have been attacked too. 

5. §§ 5 — 8. It was therefore a premeditated crime; 
and this must have been prompted by a motive of revenge 
or fear. 

6. Now the accused had both motives. He had lost 
much property in actions brought by the deceased, and was 
threatened with the loss of more. The murder was the only 
means by which he could evade the lawsuit hanging over 
him. [Here follows a curious argument in a circle.] And 
he must have felt that he was going to lose the lawsuit, or 
he would not have braved a trial for murder. 

7. § 9. The slave identifies him. 

8- §§ 9 — 11- {Epilogue) If such proofs do not suffice, 
no murderer can ever be brought to justice, and the State 
will be left to bear the wrath of the gods for an unexpiated 
pollution. 

II. First Speech of tJie Defendant. 

1. §§ 1 — 4. {Proem) The accuser deserves the pity of 
the judge, for he is the most unlucky of men. In death, as 
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in life, his enemy hurts him still. It is not enough if he 
can prove his own innocence ; he is expected to point out 
the real culprit. The accuser credits him with craft. If he 
was so crafty, is it likely that he would have exposed him- 
self to such obvious suspicion ? 

2. §§ 5 — G. The deceased may have been murdered by 
robbers, who were scared off by people coming up before 
they had stripped him. 

3. Or he may have been murdered because he had been 
witness of some crime. 

4. Or by some other of his numerous eEeiuies ; who 
would have felt safe, knowing that the suspicion was sure to 
fail on the accused, his great enemy. 

5. § 7. The testimony of the slave ia untrustworthy, 
since, in the terror of the moment, he may have been mis- 
taken ; or he may have been ordered by his present masters 
to speak against the accused. Generally, the evidence of 
slaves is held untrustworthy ; else they would not be racked. 

6. § 8. Even if mere probabilities are to decide the 
ca.se, it is more probable that the accused should have em- 
ployed some one else to do the murder, than that the slave 
should, at such a time, have been accurate in his recognition. 

7. § 9. The danger of losing money in the impending 
lawsuit could not have seemed more serious to the accused 
than the danger, which he runs in the present trial, of losing 
his life. 

8. §§ 10—13. {Epilogue.) Though he be deemed the 
probable murderer, he ought not to be condemned unless he 
is proved to be the actual murderer. — It is his advereary 
who, by accusing the innocent, is really answerable for the 
consequences of a crime remaining unespiated.— The whole 
life and character of the accused are in his favour, as much 
as those of the accuser are against him. — The judges must 

r the infortune of a slandered man. 



III. Second Speech of the Acmser, 

1. § 1. [Proem.) The defendant has no right to speak 
of his 'misfortune:' it is his fault. The first speech for 

4 
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the prosecutor proved bis guilt; this sliall overthrow his 
defence. 

2. § 2, Had the robbers been seared off by people 
coming up, these persons woulil have questioned the slave 
about the assassins, and given information which would have 
exculpated the accused. 

3. Had the deceased been murdered because he had 
been witness of a crime, this crime itself would have been 
heard of. 

4. § 3. His other enemies, being in less danger from him 
than the accused was, had so much less motive for the crime. 

5. § 4. It is contended that the slave's testimony is un- 
trustworthy because it was wrung from him by the rack. But, 
in such cases as these, the rack is not used at all. [Nothing 
is said about the hypothesis that the slave may have been 
suborned hy his masters.] 

ti. § 5. The accused is not likely to have got the deed 
done by other hands, since lie would have been suspected all 
the same, and could not have been so sure of the work being 
done thoroughly. 

7. § 6. The lawsuit hanging over him — a certainty — 
would have seemed more formidable to him than the doubt- 
ful chance of a trial for murder. 

8- §§ 7 — S. (Notice of a few topics touched on by the 
defendant at the beginning and end of his speech.) — The fear 
of discovery is not likely to have deterred such a man from 
crime: whereas the prospect of losing hie wealth — the in- 
strument of his boasted services to the State — is very likely 
to have driven Iiim to it.— When the certain murderer 
cannot be found, the presumptive must be punished. 

9. §§ 9 — 11. {Epilogue) The judges must not acquit 
the accused — condemned alike by probabilities and by 
proofs — and thereby bring bloodguiltiness on themselves. 
By punishing him, they can take the stain of murder off 
the State. 

IV. Second Speech of the Defendant. 
1- §§ 1— -3. (Promit.) He is the victim of cruel nia- 
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lignitT. Tliough bound only to clear himself, it is demanded 
of him that he shall account for the crime. 

2. §§ 4 — 5. Suppose that robbers did the murder, but 
were scared, before they had taken their booty, by people 
coming up. Would these persons, as it is contended, have 
remained to make inquiries 1 Coming on a bloody corpse 
and a dying man at dead of night, would they not rather 
have fled in terror from the spot 3 

3. § 6. Suppose that the deceased was slain because he 
had been witness of a crime : — the fact of such crime not hav- 
ing been heard of, does not prove that it did not take place. 

4. § 7- The slave, with death from his wounds close at 
hand, had nothing to fear if he bore false testimony, 

5. § 8. But the accused can prove a distinct alihi. All 
his own slaves can testify that on the night in question— 
the night of the Diipolia — he did not leave his own house. 

[Tiie assertion of the alihi has been reserved till this 
point, because now the prosecutor cannot reply.] 

6. § 9. It is suggested that be may have committed 
the crime to protect his wealth. But desperate deeds, such 
as this, are not done by prosperous men. They are more 
natural to men who have nothing to lose. 

7. § 10. Even if he were the presumptive murderer, he 
would not have been proved the actual : but, as it is, the 
probabilities also are for him. On all grounds, therefore, 
lie must be acquitted, or there is no more safety for any 
accused man. 

8. §§ 11 — 12. {Epilogue) The judges are entreated not 
to condemn him wrongfully, and so leave the murder un- 
atoned for, while they bring a new stain of bloodguiltiness 
on the State. 

A tolerably full analysis of tliis First Teti-alogy 
has been given, because it is curious as sliowing the 
general line of argument wliich a clever Athenian 
reasoner, accustomed to writing for the courts, thought 
most likely to succeed on either side of such a case. 
It will be seen that, though other kinds of evidence 

4—2 
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come into discussion, the contest turns largely on 
general probabilities (ei/coTa) — a province for which 
Antiphon had the relish of a trained rhetorician, and 
on which he enlarges in the speech On the Murder 
of Herodes^. As regards style, in this as in the 
other Tetralogies the language is noble throiighout, 
rising, in parts of the speeches of the accused, to 
an austere pathos ' ; it is always concise witho\it 
baldness, but somewhat over-stifT and antique. There 
is also too little of oratorical life ; at which, however, 
in short speeches written for practice, the author 
perliaps did not aim. 

The subject of the Second Tetralogy is the death 
of a boy accidentally struck by a javelin while 
watcliing a youth practising at the gymnasium. Tlie 
boy's father accuses the youth — whose father defends 
liim — of accidental homicide ; and the case comes 
before the court of the Palladion. In order to un- 
derstand the issues raised, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the Greek view of accidental homicide. This 
view was mainly a religious one. The death was a 
pollution. Some person, or thing, must be answer- 
able for that pollution, and must be banished from 
the State, which would else remain defiled'. In a 
case like the supposed one, three hypotheses were 
possible : — that the cause of the impurity had been 
the thrower, the person struck, or the missile. Pe- 
^ See esp. de caed. Herod. §§ Xma-tv eis t6 avTo rols p^j KoSapois 

S7— li3. Tic x"P«^, ^oiro Sf 6 SW-^fflr t!,v 

2 Eap. B. §§ 1— * : & §§ 1—3. fi«^i- toS <p6vov ha lii) cS/iupd^ior 

' This feeling about homicide yimjTai ra ailSfWij. Cf. supi-a, p. 

comes out stronglj in the custom 40, note 2; and Dem. Aristucr. 

of trying cases of 0OCDE ill the opott §§ fi5— 79. 
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rikles and Protagoras spent a whole day in discussing 
a similar question. Epitimos, an athlete, had chanced 
to hit and kill a certain Pharsalian : did the gnilt 
lie, they inquired, with Epitimos, with the man 
killed, or with the javelin^ ? There was a special 
court — that held at the Prutaneion — for the trial of 
inanimate things which had caused death. Here, 
however, the question is only of living agents. The 
judges have nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion as to how far either was morally to blame. The 
question is simply which of them is to be considered 
a», in fact, the author or cause of the death. 

Tlie accused, in his first speech, assumes that the case ■*' 
admits of no doubt ; states it briefly ; and concludes with an 
appeal to the judges (A. §§ 1 — 2). The father of the accused, 
after bespeakiug patience for an apparently strange defence 
(B. §§ 1 — 2) — argues that the error, the afiapria, was all 
on the boy's side (§§ 3 — 5). The thrower was standing in 
his appointed place ; the boy was not obliged to place him- 
self where he did. The thrower knew what he was about ; 
-the boy <lid not — he chose the wrong moment for running 
across. He was struck ; and so punished himself for his 
ovm fault {§§ 6 — 8). — The accuser answers in the tone of a 
plain man bewildered by the shamelessness of the defence, 
(P. §§ 1 — 4). It is absurd, he says, to pretend that the boy 
killed himself with a weapon which he had not touched. 
On the showing of the defence itself, the blame is divided: if 
the boy ran, the youth threw : neither was passive (§§ 5 — 
10). — The youth's father answers that his meaning has been 
perverted (A. §§ 1 — 2): he did not mean, of course, that tlie 
boy pierced himself, but that he became t\i& first cause of his 
own death (§§3 — 5). The youth did no more tbau the other 
throwcii-s, who did not hit the boy only because he did not 

' Plut. Perild. 3(i. 
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cross their aim {§§ 6 — 8). Involuntary homicide is, doubt- 
loss, punishable by law; but, in this instance, the involuntary 
slayer — the deceased himself — has been punished already. 
To condemn the accused would be only to incur a new 
pollution (§§ 9—10). 

The striking point of the whole Tetralogy is the 
ingenuity with which the defender inverts the 
natural view of the case. The guiLt of blood is, he 
says, with the deceased alone, who has taken satis- 
faction for it from himself. ' Destroyed by his own 
errors, he was punished by liimself in the same 
instant that he sinned.' (A. § 8.) 

Another peculiarity of the Athenian law of 
homicide is illustrated by the tliird and last Tetra- 
logy. An elderly man had been beaten by a younger 
man so severely that in a few days he died. The 
young man is tried for murder before the Arelopagos. 

The accuser, in a short speech, appeals chiefly to the 
indignation of the judges, dwelling, in a striking pass^e 
on the sin of robbing a fellow-mortal of the god's gift 
(A. §§ 1 — 4)- — The defendant argues in reply that, if the 
homicide is to be regarded as accidental, then it rests 
with the surgeon, under whose unskilful treatment the man 
died ; but, if it is to be regarded as deliberate, then the 
murderer is the deceased himself, since he struck the first 
blow, which set the train of events in motion (B. §§ 3 — 5). — 
The accuser answers that the eider man is not hkeiy to have 
first struck the younger (F. § 2) ; and that to blame the sur- 
geon is idle ; it would not be more absurd to inculpate the 
persons who called in his aid (§ 5). — [Here the second 
speech of the accused could naturally follow. But the ac- 
cused has, in the meantime, taken advantage of the Athe- 
nian law by withdrawing into voluntary exile. The judges 
have no longer any power to punish him. A friend, however, 
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who was a bystander of the quarrel, comes forward to defend 
the innocence of the accused.] Tlie guilt, he maintains, lies 
with the old man ; lie, as can be proved, gave the first blow 
(A. §§ 2 — 5) ; he is at once the murdered and the murderer 
(§8). 

The line thus taken bjthe defence is remarkable. 
It relies chiefly on the provocation alleged to have 
been given by the deceased. But it does not insist 
upon this provocation as mitigating the guilt of the 
accused. It insists upon it as transferring the whole 
guilt from, the accused to the dead man. Athenian 
law recognised only two kinds of homicide ; that 
which was purely accidental, and that which resulted 
from some deliberate act. In the latter case, whether 
there had been an intent to kill or not, some one 
must be a murderer. Thus, here, it would not have 
been enough for the defence to show that the accused 
had, without intent to kill, and under provocation, 
done a fatal injury. It is necessary to go on to 
argue that the deceased was guilty of his own 
murder. 

The literary form of the Third Tetralogy deserves 
notice in two respects ; for the solemnity and 
majesty of the language in the accuser's first ad- 
dress ; and for the vivacity lent by rhetorical ques- 
tion and answer to part of the first speech of the 
defendant'^ — a vivacity which distinguishes it, as 
regards style, from everything else in these studies. 

Of extant speeches written by Antiphon for real 
causes, by far the most important is that On the sseech 
Murder of Herodes. The facts of the case were as tfiien 
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follows. Herodes, an Athenian citizen, liad settled 
at Mytilene in 427 B.c. after the revolt and reduction 
of that town. He was one of the klerucha among 
whom, its territory was apportioned, but not other- 
wise wealthy^. Having occasion to make a voyage 
to Aenos on the coast of Thrace, to receive the ran- 
som of some Thracian captives who were in his hands, 
he sailed from Mytilene with the accused, — a young 
man whose father, a citizen of Mytilene, lived chiefly 
at Aenos^. Herodes and his companion were driven 
by a storm to put in at Methymna on the north-west 
coast of Lesbos ; and there, as the weather was wet, 
exchanged their open vessel for another which was 
decked. After they had been drinking on board 
together, Herodes went ashore at night, and was 
never seen again. The accused, after making every 
inquiry for him, went on to Aenos in the open ves- 
sel ; while the decked vessel, into which they had 
moved at Methymna, returned to Mytilene^. On 
reaching the latter place again, the defendant was 
charged by the relatives of Herodes with having mur- 
dered him at the instigation of Lyklnos, an Athe- 
nian* living at Mytilene, who had been on bad terms 
with the deceased. They rested their charge prin- 
cipally on three grounds. First, that the sole com- 
panion of the missing man must naturally be consi- 
dered accountable for his disappearance. Secondly, 
that a slave had confessed under torture to having 
assisted the defendant in the miirder. Thirdly, that 

' § 58. M 78, ripti &^ a^hv Up£i; which implies, 

^ Compare 5 28 witli § 23. as Blass points out, that Lesbos 

* See I 61 ; and also § 62, aivKr- was not the irorpis of Lyfciaos, as it 

Te'pti jiei" i/ii T^t jiQT-piBoE, nirfo-- was of the defendant, 
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on board tlie vessel which returned from Methymna 
had been found a letter in which the defendant 
announced to Lykinos the accompliahment of the 
murder. 

It wa8 necessary that the trial should take place .wx/,. n/ 
at Athens, whither all subjeet-alliea were compelled p™'^^"'"''*- 
to bring their criminal causes. The ordinary course 
would have been to have laid an indictment for 
murder {ypat{>ri (jtovov) before the Areiopagos. In- 
stead, however, of doing this the relatives of Herodes 
laid an information against the accused as a ' male- 
factor'^. He was accordingly to be tried by an ordi- 
nary dikastery under the presidency of the Eleven. 
' Malefactor,' at Athens, ordinarily meant a thief, 
a housebreaker, a kidnapper, or criminal of the like 
class ; but the term was, of course, applicable to 
murder, especially if accompanied by robbery. In- 
stances of persons accused of murder being pro- 
ceeded against, not by an indictment, but by an 
information, and being summarily arrested with- 
out previous inquiry, occur only a few years later 
tlian the probable date of this speech*. When, 



' eifSeiJiE KOKovpycas: cf. § B nyayij was the act i)f apprehending 

KOKovpyas etSefifiyjie'ifltr. When the hira. 

accused arrived in Athens, he was, ■ The two murderers of I'hrj-ni- 

on the strength of the tvhti^is, chos in 411 were 'seized and put 

arrested by the Eleven : § 85 ajrij- in prison' by his friends (Xitipeiirrav 

xS'p'- Hence in § 9 ho speaks of kbI is to Bfo-fiBTJJpioi' dn-oTeflen-coi'), 

TavTt}v rijP airayuyiji'. The terms —that is, were pvocecdod against 

fpfifilis KOKovpyias and djraymyp) by djroyfflv! : Lykurgoa in Leokr. 

KBKovpylas do not denote two dif- § 12. The procedure in the case 

ferent processes, but two parts of of Agoratoa (391 B.C.), again, was 

the same process. 'Ei/6ei^is was the by an tvSti^is, not by a ypaififj 

laying of information against a (jiovov, and there was an djrayiayj 

person not yet apprehended : an- of the accused (Lys. in Agorat.. 
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therefore, the accused contends that the form of the 
procedure was unprecedented and illegal, this is pro- 
bably to be understood aa an exaggeration of the fact 
that it was unusual. In two ways it must have 
been distasteful to the prisoner; first, as an indig- 
nity ; secondly, as a positive disadvantage. Tilal 
before the Areiopagoa left to the prisoner the option 
of withdrawing from the country before sentences ; 
and imposed upon the accuser a pecuharly solemn 
oath^. In this case, moreover, the unusual (though 
not illegal) procedure was accompanied by unjust 
rigours. When the accused aixived in Athens, 
although he offered the three sureties required by 
law, his bail was refused ; he was imprisoned, Tliis 
treatment, of which he reasonably complains^, may 
have been due in part to the unpopularity of Myti- 
leneans at Athens, and to the fact that Herodes had 
been an Athenian citizen. 
e The date of the speech must He between the 
capture of Mytilene in 427 ^ E. c. and the revolt of 
Lesbos in 412 B.C. The accused says that in 437 B.C. 

^85). Strictly speaking the ti-Btilts there was any decent pretence for 

and niraycoyij were applicable only it. And the condition of mani/ext 

to those cases in which the accused guilt does nob seem to have been 

was taken eV airo^iopt^ : that is, rigorousiy insisted upon by the 

in which no further proof of his authorities. There was, probably, 

guilt was reiiuired. Thus Polluv a feeling that the fomia of the 

defines Mfi^Kas dfioXoyoujiei'ou Areiopagos would be in a manner 

aSiFtjJ^taroi (iijionTis, oO Kptaeai aWa profaned by application to crinii- 

Tijiaipias Beofit'voo. Agoratos ap- nala of the vilest class, 
pearato have raised this verj'point: ' J)e amd. Herod. § 12, btov ae 

Lya. in Agor. § 85. But, since the StoftoiraiTSai opKov tob iiiycirrov kq! 

procedure of the Areiopagus was laxvporarov, t'^Xfioj" aJriji xai yi- 

SOhighiyfevourableto theaccused, wi unl aXxxa tii ir!j iTrapdiuvni: 

a prosecutor would generally pre- ' § 17. 
fer the procedure by Meifw if ' § 7S. 
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he was too young ^ to understand the events which 
were passing, and tliat he knows tliem only by 
hearsay. On the other hand, he can hardly have 
been less than twenty at the time of the trial. 
Kirchner^ and Blaag are inclined to place the speech 
about 421B.C. ; it would perhaps be better to put 
it three or four years later, about 417 or 416 b.c. 
On the other hand, a slight indication — which seems 
to have escaped notice — appears to show that it was 
at least earlier than the spring of 415 e.c. The 
accused brings together several instances in which 
great crimes had never been explained^. If the 
mutilation of the Hermae had then taken place, he 
could scarcely have faded to notice so striking an 
example. 

The speech opens with a proem in which the Jefendaut Aaotytit. 
pleads his youth and inexperience (§§ 1—7) ; and which is 
followed by a preiiminary aT^ument {irpoKaTaa-Kevj) on the 
informality of the procedure (§§ 8 — 18). The defendant 
then gives a narrative of the facts up to his arrival at Aenos 
(§§ 19 — 24) ; and shows that the probabilities, as depending 
upon the facts thus far stated, are against the story of the 
prosecutors (§§ 25 — 28). The second part of the narrative 
describes how the vessel into ■which Herodea and the defen- 
dant had moved at Methjmna returned to Mytilene ; how 
the slave was tortured, and under torture accuaed the de- 
fendant of murder (§§ 29—30). 

The defendant now concentrates his force upon proving 
the testimony of the slave to be worthless (§§ 31 — 51). He 
next discusses the statement of the prosecutors that a letter, 
in which he announced the murder to Lyklnoa, had been 
found on board the returning vessel (§§ 52 — ■56). He shows 

M 7fi. by Blaas, AUieck. Bered*. p. 16G. 

' Kirchner De temporihus or<i~ ' §§ 67^70. 



lionum Antiphont. pp. 2 ff, quotud 
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that be could have had no motive for the murder {§§ 57—63). 
Ho maintains that he cannot justly be required to suggest 
a solution of the mystery. It is enough if he establishes bis 
own innocence. Many crimes have finally baffled investi- 
gation (§§ 64 — 73). He notices the reproaches brought 
against his father aa having taken part in the revolt of 
Mytilene and having been generally disloyal to Athens 
(§§ 74-80). 

Besides all the other proofs, the innocence of the prisoner 
is vindicated by the absence of signs of the divine anger. 
Voyages and sacrifices in which he has taken part have, 
always been prosperous (§§ 81 — 84). In a concluding appeal 
the judges are reminded that, in any case, justice cannot 
be frustrated by his acquittal, since it will still bo possible 
to bring him before the Areiopagos (§§ 85 — 95). 



In reviewing the whole speech as an argument, 
the first thing which strikes us is the notable con- 
trast hetween the line of defence taken here and that 
traced for a case essentially similar in the model- 
speeches of the First Tetralogy. There, the de- 
fendant employs all his ingenuity in suggesting ex- 
planations of the mysterious cnme which shall make 
the hypothesis of his own guilt unnecessary. Here, 
the defendant pointedly refuses to do any thing of 
the kind. It is enough if he can sliow that he was 
not the murderer; it is not his business to show who 
was or might have been. On this broad, plain 
ground the defence takes a firm stand. The argu- 
ments are presented in a natural order, as they arise 
out of the facts narrated, and are dra^vn out at a 
length proportionate to their consequence, — by far 
the greatest stress being laid on the worthlessness 
of the slave's evidence; in discussing which, indeed. 
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the speaker is not very consistent^. One apparent 
omission is curious. The prisoner incidentally says 
tliat he never left the vessel on the night when 
Herodes went on shore and disappeared^; but he 
does not dwell upon, or attempt to prove, this all- 
essential alihi. If the numerous commonplaces and 
general sentiments seem to us a source of weakness 
rather than strength, allowance must be made for 
the taste and fashion of the time; and every one 
must recognise the effectiveness of the appeal to 
divine signs in which the argument finds its rheto- 
rical climax. 

As a composition, the speech has great merits. 
The Sthos, indeed, is not artistic ; a style so digni- 
fied and so sententious is scarcely suitable to a 
speaker who is continually apologising for his youth 
and inexperience. Nor, except in the passage which 
touches on the ruin of MytUene^, is there even an 
attempt at pathos. But there is variety and versar 
tility; the opening passage is artistically elaborate, 
the concluding, impressive in a higher way; while 
the purely argumentative part of the speech is not 
encumbered with any stiff dignity, but is clear. 



1 In § 39 it 13 CODtended tli.lt ^ MB Xfyo^cri fit as eV jiiv tH 

the slave csaiuot have represented 73 awtBavfi/ 6 dnjp, iinya \i6ov 

himself as taking part in tho mur- fVe^oAow auVa tis t^p KcpaXjv, oe 

(ler, but only 83 helping to dispose oue i$f^riv t6 wapairav (k toi 

of tlie corpse. In § 54, on the con- ttXoIov. 

trary, it is assuTOcd that the slave ' §79: 'For aiIMytileneans,tlie 

represented himself aa the actual meraoryoftheirpasterrorhasbeen 

murderer. Laatlj-, in § 63, tlie made indelible; they eschauged 

view taken in § S9 is not only reaa- great prosperity for great misery ; 

Rcrted, hut is ascribed to tlio ad- they beheld their country made 

vcrsaries as their own. desolate.' 
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simple, and sufficiently animated. Altogether the 
style has less sustained elevation, hut shows more 
fiexihility, greater maturity and mastery, than that 
of the Tetralogies, 
speecT, On The Speech On the Choreutea relates to the death 
chureuies. of Diodotos, a boy who was in training as member of 
a choras to be produced at the Thargeha, and who 
was poisoned by a draught given to him to improve 
his voice'. The accused is the choregus, an Athenian 
citizen, who discharged that office for his own and 
another tribe, and at whose house the chorus received 
their lessons. The accuser, Philokrates, brother of the 
deceased Diodotos, laid an information for poisoning 
before the Archon Basileiis; and after some delay, 
the case came before the Areiopagos^. It was not 
contended that the accused had intended to murder 
the hoy, but onl\ thtt he \i\A ordered to be ad- 



' The object with winch the 
draught was giyen is not stattd in 
the speech itself: but the argii 
inent sajs evi^oivlai x^P"" ^" 't"V 
fiaxov Kal iruip Ti&vr)Kes. Ccmpare 

tlie passage in which Ilutirch 
speaksof the pains taken to tram 
the voices of the chorus {Di gin 
Athen. c. 6): oi 6s xopfy' '^'* 

jfopeuTais iyx^Kta aai Spihatta koi 
antWlhas Ka\ jWfKav jrapaTiBtms 
tvax"'"' 'Ti jroKiv XP'"'"" 4"'"''"'' 

KOV/lfVOVS Kol TpV<j>0VTas, 

' That the Aroiopagos was the 
court which tried tlio caiio appears 
certain (1) because that court alone 

had jurisdiction in ypatjiai ijiapfia- 

Kiav : (2) because the special com- 
Itliment to the court as 'the mo^t 
conscientious auduprightin Greece' 
{§ 51) points to the Areiopagos 



Some have supposed that this case 
t iine before court; at tlie Palladion, 
booiuse, in § 16, the accused is 

spoken of as ^ovkfiaas t'Ov Bavaroi/, 

anil, according to Harpokration, 
cases of fioukiviris were tried at 
the Piilladion by the Ephetae. But 
the jSovXeuitic of Harpokration is a 
technical term,- MrijSouXfiKTit, and 
denotes the intent to kill in cases 
ui which death Itad not actually 
followed. On the other hand, the 
accused here is said ^cnikdaai t6v 
SavoTov merely in the sense that it 
was by Ms order that the draught 
was given to the boy, though he 
did not hand the cup to liim. No 
intent to murder was imputed to 
hini: see § 19 ol ftarijyopoi o/ioKo- 

■ynCo-i /iv e't TrpoPoi'at /1J;8' « jrapa- 
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ministered to him the draught which caused his 
death. According to Athenian law tliis was, how- 
ever, a capital offence. The present speech is the 
second made by the defendant, and the last, there- 
fore, of the trial. Its date may probably be placed 
soon after the Sicilian disaster ^. 

In a long proem, the accused dwells on the advantage Ajtaiytu. 
of a good conscience — on the excellence of the court of the 
Areiopj^os — and on the weight of a judicial decision in 
-liuch a case {§§ 1—6). He goes onto eompJain of the manner 
in which the adversaries have mixed up irrelevant charges 
with the true issue; he will address himself to the latter, and 
then refute the former (§§ 7 — 10), A narrative of the facts 
is then begun ; but he breaks it off with the remark that 
it would be easy to expose the falsehoods contained in the 
adversary's second speech, and that he will now bring proofs 
(§§ 11—15), The testimony of witnesses is adduced and 
commented upon (§§ 16 — 19). The defendant goes on to 
contrast his own conduct in the matter with that of tlie 
accuser ; dwells on the refusal of his challenge to an exa- 
mination of slaves ; and urges the strength in all points of 
his case (§§ 20 — 32), The evidence closed, he digresses 



' In §§ 12, 21, 55 tbo choregua 
speaks of hftving brought an uction 
fur embezzlement of public monies 
against Philtnoa and two otiier 
persons. Now Antiphon wrote a 
speech Kma itKivov, — very pro- 
biibly, as Sauppe conjectures, a- 
gainst tbis same Pbilinos when 
prosecuted bj the chorcgiis : and 
from the speech Kara ^iKiirav are 
quoted the words, rois rt &^as 
nirawar onAiVas Troi^trai. Sauppe 

thinks tbis points to a time jiist 
after the Sicilian disaster : ' in 
illis enim rerum anguatiis videntur 
Atbenienscs thetes ad arma vo- 
caase.' (Or. Ate. vol. n. p. 144.) 



This is quite possible : but Sauppe'a 
other aipiment that the fact of 
the choregua representing tvxi 
tribes (§ 11) points to a contrac- 
tion of public' expenses in a time of 
distress, is not wortli much, since 
we do not know that this may not 
have been the usual cuatom at the 
Thargi'lia. At any rate the de- 
cidedly modem character of the 
speech as compared witii the -De 
coed. Herudis warrants us in plac- 
ing it some years after the latter, 
which 'as has been said above) 
iras probably spoken between 421 
and 416 B.C. 
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into a full review of the adversaries' conduct from the first, 
ill order to illustrate their malice and di&honebty. ' What 
judges,' he asks in conclusion, ' would they not deceive, if 
they have dared to trifle with the awful oath under which 
they came before this court ?' (§§ 33 — 51 ) 

It seems probable that tlic end of tlie speech has 
been lost. Standing last in the MSS. of Antiphon, 
it would thus be the more liable to mutilation ; 
and in the concluding speech of a trial the orator 
would scarcely have broken the rule, which he ob- 
serves in every other instance, of finishing with an 
appeal to the judges. The fact that a rhetorical 
promise made in the speech' is not literally fulfilled 
need not be insisted upon to strengthen this view. 

In the speech On the Murder of Herodes, Anti- 
phon had to rely mainly on his skill in argument; 
here, witnesses were available, the case against the 
accusers was strong, and little was needed but a ju- 
dicious marshalling of proofs. This is ably managed; 
but, as a display of power, the speech is necessarily 
of inferior interest. The MytUenean defendant in 
the Herodes case and the choregus here speak in 
the same general tone — with a certain directness 
and earnestness; but the common ethos is more 
strongly marked here, as the personality of the 
speaker comes more decidedly forward. In other 
points of style there is a striking eonti-ast between 

' In 5 8 thespeaJter says that he liowever, is conditional— (op u/ilw 

will first deal witli tlio matter at ijSofMWv J: and is, in effect, if not 

issue, and then meet certain other literally, fulfilled by the digression 

charges which theadversariea have (§| 33—61) iu which he brings ont 

brought against him, but which ho tlie maiieioua character of tboir 

feols sure that lie can turn to their nljoic conduct towards him. 
oivn discomfiture. The promise. 
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the earlier and tlie later oration. Tlie proem here is, 
indeed, aa measured and as elaborate as any thing in 
the earlier work. But it stands alone ; in the reat of 
the speech there is no stiffness. The language is 
that of ordinary life ; the sentences are more flowing, 
if not always clear; the style is enlivened by question 
and exclamation, instead of being ornamented with 
antitheses and paraUehsms; and already the begin- 
ning of a transition to the easier, -more practical 
style of the later eloquence is well-marked. 

The short speech entitled 'Against a Step-mother, ^/^^^^^ 
on a Charge of Poisoning,' treats of a case which, like ^"^'^''^^■ 
the preceding, belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
Areiopagos. The speaker, a young man, is the son 
of the deceased. He charges his step-mother with 
having poisoned his father several years before-^, by 
the instrumentahty of a woman who was her dupe. 
The deceased and a friend, Pliiloneos, the woman's 
lover, had been dining together; and she was per- 
suaded to administer a philtre to both, in hope of 
recovering her lover's affection. Both the men died ; 
and the woman — ^a slave— was put to death forth- 
with. The accuser now asks that the real criminal, 
^the tme Kly taemnestra ^ of this tragedy,' — shall 
suffer punishment. 

After deprecating in a proem (§§ 1 — 4) the odium to Analysis. 
which his position exposes him, and commenting on the 
refusal of the adversaries to give up their slaves for examin- 
ation (§§ 5 — 13), the speaker states the facts of the case. 
(§§ 14—20.) He goes on to contrast his own part as his 
father's avenger with that of his hrother, the champion of 

' 5-10. ' % 7. 
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the murderess (§§ 21 — 25); appeals for sympathy and re- 
tribution (§§ 26 — 27) ; denies that his brother's oath to the 
innocence of the accused can have any good ground, whereas 
his own oath to the justice of his cause is supported by his 
father's dying declaration (§§ 28—30); and concludes by 
saying that he has discharged his solemn duty, and that it 
now remains for the judges to do theirs. {§ 31.) 



Two questions have been raised in connexion 
with this speech ; whether it was written merely for 
practice ; and whether it was the work of Antiphon. 
I. It has been urged that stories of this kind 
were often chosen aa subjects by the rhetoricians 
of the schools ; that the designation of the ac- 
cused as Klytaemnestra is melodramatic ; that the 
name Philoneos (O^Xwews) seems fictitious ; that 
the address to the Areiopagites as lu Zik6Z,ovt€<; 
in § 7 is strange ; and that the speech stands 
in the msa. before the Tetralogies^. The last ob- 



' Spengel rejects the speech, but 
without assigning: reasons (uui". 
Tcxvav, fy. 118), The special ob- 
jections mentioned aboTe were 
advanced by Maetznor, an editor 
of Antiphoo, tutd are examined by 
Dr. P. G. Ottsen in a tract De 
rerum invenHone ac dupotitione 
quae est in Zysiae atque Anti- 
phontii orationibut (Flensbnrg, 
1847). If the speech was written 
as a mere exercise, then it cer- 
tainly is not the work of Antiphon, 
who would liave treated tlie subject 
aa he treats the suhjecta of the Te- 
tralo^es— in outline merely, with- 
out needless details of narne or 
place. But there is no good ground 
for assuming that the speech was 



not spoken in a real cause. The 
story has some melodramatic fea- 
tures, but contains nothing which 
might not have occurred in ordi- 
nary Greek life. With the de- 
signation of the accused as Kly- 
taemnestra, compare Andok. ch 
Myat. § 129, tU ay fli, o!™s ; Olhi- 

TTovs ri hlyiuBos; fj rl XP') auTop 



row *Xij(a, Tov 'Opecmju eVlKoXov- 

/Hwji'; de Girrk. hered. (Or. yul) 
§ 3. Maetzner derived the name 
$iXni4ru! irom <i>iKos and vaii, and 
thought it suspicious that such 
a name should be given to a resi- 
dent in the Feineus Ottsen ac- 
cepts the etymoli^y, but does not 
share the suspicion Eion if *i\d- 
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jection alone requires notice. The place of the 
speecli in the mss. is, as Blass observes, due to 
the fcwjt that it is the only accusatory speech ; 
the Tetralogies comprise both accusation and de- 
fence ; then come the defensive orations^. On the 
other hand the prominence of narrative and the 
entire absence of argtunent in this speech— in direct 
contrast to the Tetralogies, which are all argument 
and no narrative — and the unfitness of the subject 
for practising the ingenuity of an advocate, seem 
conclusive against the view that this was a mere 
exercise. 11. The question of authenticity is more 
difficult. As regards matter, nothing can be weaker 
than the speech. There is no argument. An un- 
supported assertion that the accused had attempted 
the same crime before ; the beKef of the deceased 
that his wife was guilty ; the refiisal of the ad- 
versaries to give up their slaves ; these are the only 
proofs. As regards style, there is mucli clumsy 
verbiage^. On the other hand, the narrative (§§ 
14 — 20) shows real tragic power, especially in the 



MiBicould be equivalent to Ukavavs brackets as spurious the words in 

(cf.XiIroi.atJE,fiupwtQDF,&C.),thefact §7, jrmt otv Jrfpl TOVTav, <J 5ota- 

of a person SO called living at a sea- /^ovrfs — ouc ciAiji^s. One good ms. 

port would be about as strange as omits them; and they seem like a 

thefaotofapersoncalledpliilipliv- scholinm on what immediately pre- 

ing at 'Apyot limi^oTov. Lastlj, as cedes, 

to the (u emafoiTfi in §7, the great ^ Aitisch. Sereds. p. 180. 

variety of forms used by Greek ' e. g. § 21 ™ TtSfsurt v/iat Kt- 

oratora in addressing the judges Xtvsi xa't ra ijfii*i()iEi'0) . . Ttjjco- 

WOuld forbid ns to pronounce this pais yfvia6tu...a^ios kA rXiov Kal 

one inadmissible because it is un- iioi}S(ias xai ri/itapUK nap iiiSv 

usual. But the genuineness of nJX(iJ'...§ 22 dBiiura khI oTeXtoTB 

the words is not above suspicion. tai ai.iji[ou(rra...§ 23 hixairrai iyiv- 

Blass, in his edition of Antiphon, tii$t sal (ifX^dijTE. 
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contrast drawn between the unconsciousness of the 
miserable dupe and the craft of the instigator ; 
throughout there la a pathos of the same kind as 
that of the Tetralogies, but higher ; and lastly there 
is a strong resemblance to a particular passage in the 
speech On the Choreutes-'. The conclusion to which 
Blass comes appears sensible'. Our knowledge of 
Antiphon's style is not so complete as to justify this 
rejection of the speech ; but it must in any case he 
assigned to a period when both his argumentative 
skill and his power as a composer were still in a 
rude stage of their development. 
ZosiKorti. Besides the extant compositions, twenty-four 
others, hearing the name of Antiphon, are known 
by their titles. Among these three deserve especial 
notice, because their titles have occasioned different 
inferences as to their contents, and because it is now 
tolerably certain that they belong, not to Antiphon 
^mtf^ the orator, but to Antiphon the sophist^. These 
iSft, On are the ' speeches ' (or rather essays) On Truth, On 
^^^^'«- Concord, On Statesmanship^. As regards the first of 
these, indeed, the testimony of Hermogenes^ that it 

^ Compare § 1 with de Choreuta ol •^ouiKoi t^fpovrai Xoyoi mi fijj- 

§ 27. liljJOplKlSi KOi, UtTOl TOlirDlF O/IOIOI. 

' See p. 2, note 3. owi/mitpinji Xcyo/iei^i ytviaSai, oi- 

* aKr)Siloc Xoyni B ;— wtpi o/io- TVfp ol te n-fpl T^i oXij^tiO! Xf'yoj/- 
volas : — JTokntKos. The fragments rat Xcrym Kal u iripl o/iovotas nai 

are^ven in Sauppe'B JVayjM.OraJi. oi B^fitjyofiKoi icai o jroXiri«ot. 

Att. pp. 145 ff. priated in Baiter Spengel proposed to detach tlie 

and Sauppe's Oratores Attici, and words no! o mpi ofiovoiat ««( oi dij- 

in the edition of Antiphon by Blass, (iT^opwol xai 6 jroXiriKot from tlie 

pp. 124—143 (Teubner, 1871). last clause, and to insert them in 

* Hermog. TTfpi JSffflc. ii. a 11. p. the first dauseafter^epoiroiXoyoi, 
414. There were two Antiphons, he (omitting, of course, the koI Sijfujy. 
BatjB,av (U nivfOTivo p^Tap, oviTfp which ^readj stands there, and 
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was tKe work of the Sophist has scarcely been 
questioned. But the treatise On Concord has often 
been given to the orator on the assumption that it 
was a speech, enforcing the importance of harmony, 
which he delivered in some pohtical crisis, perhaps 
at the moment when the Four Hundred were 
threatened with ruin by internal dissensions^. The 
treatise on Statesmanship, again, might, as far as 
the title witnesses, have been a practical ex- 
position of oligarchical principles by the eloquent 
colleague of Peisandros, An examination of the 
fragments leads, however, to the almost certain 
conclusion that all these three works must be 
ascribed to the Sophist. The essay On Truth was 
a physical treatise, in which cosmic phenomena 
were explained mechanically in the fashion of the 
Ionic School ^. The essay On Concord was an ethical 



tiie Tt in ot T£ jrtpi t^i ak-qSiias). 

He would thiis make Hemiog^nes 
ascribe the wtpl ojidhh'oe and the 
TTokiTiKos to Antiphon the orator, 
and the dTirjScias Xo'yoi ordy to 
Antiphon tlie sophist. But this is 
an arbitrary and Ttolent treatment 
of the text- Sauppo is no doubt 
right in thinking that its only cor- 
ruption is the recurrence of o'l 
SjjIiiyopiKol in the second clause. 
The article had been accidentally 
left out where the word iirst occurs, 
and a corrector wrote oi SifiTtyapiKoi 
at full length in the margin, whence 
it crept into the text a second 

1 In reference to the meeting of 
the Four Hundred on the day after 
the mutiny of the hoplites in the 
Peiraeua (Thuc. vni. !)2, 93\Mr 



Grote says — ' It may probably have 
been in this meeting of the Four 
Hundred that Antiphon delivered 
his oration strongly recommending 
concord.' {Hist. Gr. c. 62, vol.viii. 
p. 94 n.) 'In hoc autem libro,' 
(says Blass, Antiphon p 130) 
'sicut fragmenta decent, de mori 
bus sophista disserebat deque 
vitae brevitato et aerumms lem 
publicam vero civiumque concor 
diam nusquam attigit 

' Protagoras called his Tre^ti'^c 
of Natural Philosophy oXijfleia 5 
Tttpi Tov oBTor. The most sn^es 
tive fragment of theaXijflt as Xoyn 
is no, 13 in Sauppea list (Jraffin. 
Or. Graee. p. 149). Galen ap. 
Hippokr. epidem. i. 3. vol. 17, 1. 
p. 681 (Kiihn) says:— oCrai fit itai 
nap 'AuTUJiauTi Kara to SevTepof 
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treatise, exhorting all men to live in harmony and 
friendship, instead of embittering their short lives 
by strife'. The essay oil Statesmanship was no 
party-pamphlet, but a discussion of the training re- 
quired to produce a capable citizen^. Besides the 
speeches known to the ancients, a work on the Art 
of Rhetoric^, and a collection of Proems and Epi- 
logues*, were current under Antiphon's name. 
" Sauppe and SpengeP beKeve the Tetralogies to be 
. examples taken from the Rhetoric ; the latter, how- 
ever, is expressly condemned as spurious by Pollux^. 
The collection of Proems and Epilogues may, as 
Blass'' suggests, have furnished the opening and 
concluding passages of the Speech On the Mui'der of 
Herodeg, and the opening passage of that On the 
Choreutes. In the latter case the difference of 
style between the proem and all that follows it is 
certainly striking. 



T^E 'AXljflfiar tlTTiV ivpitv ■ 
Ittytjr T^P jipomiyoplaB iv ■ 
pfjerd' OTQw oZv yivav 
TU aipi oii&poi T( Kal 

' See, for instance, fragments 1 

and 4 of the irtpi opovoias ill 
Sauppe -.-^-avaBfaSat bi atrntp Trer- 



.T. X. 



3 pr/TopiKai Tfxvai. 

* irpooip,ia Koi fV&cjyoi. 

^ Sauppe, Fragm. Oralt. Gr. 
p. 145. 

° Pollux (VI. 143) quotes a word 
as used by Antiphon iv rms pyjropi- 
: but adds— SoitoucTi S" 



T^x""" : 



■ ytyimtr* 



' For instance, in fw^ment 2 of 
the ToKiTiKoi we have a precept on 
the value of a character for steady 
i habits — /iij" ^iKimorqy 
I Knl ^Kfiv TO TCpaypoTU 



' Attisch. Bereds. p. 103, where 
he quotes (note 7) Cie. Brut. 47 for 
the statement of Aristotle— Attic 
[Gorgiae) Antiphontem RhamnUr 
eium simiiia quaedam hahuuse 
conseripta : — where eimicripta 
seems to mean a collection of com- 
munes loci stored up to bo used 
as thcj might bo wanted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ANDOKIDES. 

LIFE. 

The life of Andokides has, in one broad aspect, a 
striking analogy to the Hfe of Antiphon. Each man 
stands forth for a moment a conspicuous actor in one 
great scene, whUe the rest of his history is but dimly 
known ; and each, at that moment, appears as an 
oligarch exposed to the suspicion and dislike of the 
democracy. The Revolution of the Four Hundred 
is the decisive and final event in the life of Antiphon. 
The mutilation of the Hermae is the first, but hardly 
less decisive event, in the known life of Andokides ; 
the event which, for thirteen years afterwards, abso- 
lutely determined his fortunes, and which throws its 
shadow over all that is known of their sequel. 

Andokides was born probably about 440 B.c.^ iidoil^M, 
The deme Kydathene, of which he was a member, 
was Included in the Pandionian tribe. His family 
was traced by Hellanikos the genealogist through 

^ AcciJrding to [Ljs.] in Andok. I. about 540. Tho paeudo-Pin- 

§ 46, he was in 399 b.c. irXt'ov ^ rf r> taroh puts his birth in the arcliou- 

TopoKoura iTtj TfyoBoir, He Speaks ship of Theagenides, OL 78. 1, 468 

of his ' yOTithfulness' in 415 B.C.: B.O.: probably on tho assumption 

de Red. \ 7- His father, Leogoras that the orator was the Andokides 

II.,may have been born about 470: off hue. I. 61. 
Andokides I. about GOO; Let^ras 
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Odysseus up to tlie god Hermes^, and h;ul been 
known in Attenian history for at least three gene- 
rations. Leogoras, his great grandfather, had fought 
against the Peisistratidae^. Andokides the elder, 
his grandfather, was one of ten envoys who nego- 
tiated the Thirty Years' Truce with Sparta in 445^ ; 
and had commanded with Periklea at Samos in 440*, 
and with Glaukon at Corcyra in 435^. Leogoras, 
father of the orator, was, to judge from Aristophanes, 
famous chiefly for his dinners and his pheasants^. 

The only glimpse of the life of Andokides 
before 415 b.o. is afforded by himself. He be- 
longed to a set or club, of which one Euphiletos 
was a leading member^, and with which his ad- 
dress ' To His Associates ' (irpos rous iraipov?), 
las sometimes beeii con- 

' Schol. Aristid. ni. 485, aji. 
Blasa Alt. Bereds. p. 270. 

' Thue. I. 51. 

» Ar. Veap. 1269 : Niib. 109 roif 



mentioned by Plutarch, 1 

' [Plut] Vit. Andok. yivovs Eu- 
jTcrrplBiui', ffis 8t "EXXaPKOi, kA otto 
'Epjioii ' KaSrjKfi yap (Is airov to K7- 
pvKav yivos. The paeudch-Plutarcli 
seems to have inferred from the 
fnct that the descent of Andokides 
was traced from Hermes, that ho 
belonged to the priestly family of 
the KripvKfi, who represented their 
ancestor K^pu^ as the son of Her- 
mes (Pans. I. 38. 3). But Fluta,rch 
{Alkib. c. 21) tells ns that Hellani- 
koB traced Andokides up to Odys- 
seus; the line from Hermes, then, 
wasnotthroi^hKerySjbutthrough 
Autolykos, whose daughter Anti- 
kleia was mother of Odysseus. 

= Andok. <fe Myst. \ 106. In de 
Bed. § 26 Valckenar and Sauppe 
read toC tiuni narpos jtqjtjtos in- 
stead of Tov e/iou warpoc mpwrmr- 

^ Andok. de Pace § 6. 



Tpf-jXl 






Athen. ix. p. 387 a koi/uijSeTi 

Atayopat as ya(TTpliiapyos ina 
nXariaTOE tv HtptoKyei. Besides 

liis son Andokides, Leogoras had a 
daughter who married Kallias a 
son of TeleMes: de Myst. | 117; 
cf §§ 42, 50. 

' Be Myst. §§ 61—63. Euphi- 
letos is there described as propos- 
ing the sacrilege at a convivial 
meeting of the club (eio-jjyijan™. . . 
TuvovTiav ^p.av § 61). Its members 
were intimate associates (eirir^Beiot 
§ 63 : cf. oft tXP<" 'ni D'f avvJjaSa 
5 49). There is nothing to show 
that this club of young men was 
anything so serious as a political 
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nected^ It was in May, 415, wlien he was about -)/ra;rqj 
twenty-five, when the Pelraeua was ahve with pre- 
parations for the aaihng of the fleet to Sicily, and 
all men were full of dreams of a new empire opening 
to the city, that Athens was astonished by a sacrilege, 
of which it is hard now to realise the precise effect 
upon the Athenian mind. When it appeared that 
the images of Hermes throughout the town — in the 
marketplace, before the doors of houses, before the 
temples — had been mutilated in the night, the sense 
of a horrible impiety was joined to a sense of helpless- 
ness against revolution^; for to an Athenian it would 
occur instinctively that the motive of the mutilators 
had been not simply to insult, but to estrange, the 
tutelar gods of the city. This terror, while still 
fresh, was uitensified by the rumoured travesties in 
private houses of the innermost sacrament of Greek 
religion, the Mysteries of Eleusis. In order to 
understand the position of Aiidokides, it is neces- 
sary to keep these two affairs distinct. There is 
nothing to shew that he was in any way concerned, 
as accompKce or as informer, with the profanation 
of the Mysteries. As a matter of course, the author 
of the speech against him asserts it^ ; but his own 
denial is emphatic and clear*, and agrees with what 
is known from other sources. It was in the affair 



1 Plut. Them. c. 32. See ch. vi. 


^ [Ljs,] in Andok. § 51 /iijiou- 


adjin. 

' ThwC. Yl. 27 Ka'i to ttpay^a 
(jurXou oluivos l&oKii elvai Ko! eVi 


* Audok. de My>t. % 29 ir^pi 
jih rffii- /nj(mjpiW...<iTnBE8(i«roi' 


v^^m. Cf. Imkr. d€ Bii/ft % G. 


not BE oire ^a-ilir/Ka oJrs /i*^f 
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of the Hennae alone that he was implicated. The 
first important evidence in this matter waa given by 
Teukros, a resldent-aHen, who had fled to Megara, 
and who was brought back to give information under 
a promise of impunity. This man denounced twelve 
persons as guilty in regard to the Mysteries, and 
eighteen as mutilators of the Hermae. Among the 
eighteen were Euphiletos and other members of the 
club to which Andokides belonged ; of whom some 
were at once put to death, and others fled^. 

But there was a very general behef that the 
bottom of the matter had not been reached, and 
that the conspiracy had been far more widely spread ; 
a belief which the commissioners of enquiry, espe- 
cially Peisandros, seem to have encouraged. As 
usual in such cases, the demand for discoveries 
created the supply. Diokleides, the Titus Gates of 
this plot, came forward to state that the conspiracy 
included no less than three hundred persons. Forty- 
two of these were denounced, among whom were 
Andokides, his father, his brother-in-law and ten 
other of his relatives. They were imprisoned at 
once ; DJokleides was feasted as a public benefactor 
at the Prytaneion ; and the whole town spent the 
night under arms, panic-stricken by the extent of 
the conspiracy,— not knowing whence, when, or in 
what strength they might be attacked by the 
enemies of gods and men ^. Andokides has described 
the first night iti prison. Wives, sisters, children, 
who had been allowed to come to their friends, joined 
in their tears and cries of despair. Then it was that 
1 De My»t. S 35. ' Zte My»L S 45. 
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CharmideB, one of his cousins, besought him to tell 
all that he knew, and to save his father, his relations 
and all the Innocent citizens who were threatened 
with an infamous death. Andokides yielded. He 
was brought before the Council, and stated that 
the story of Teukroa was true. The eighteen who 
had died or fled were indeed guUty. But there 
were four more whom Teukros had left out, and 
whom Andokides now named. These four fled^. 

The deposition of Andokides, confirming as it 
did the testimony of Teukros, and at the same time 
supplementing that testimony, was accepted, at least 
at the time, as the true and complete account. The 
affair of the Hermae was dropped, and attention was 
fixed once more upon the afiair of the Mysteries^. 
At some time not much later, Leogoras, the father 
of Andokides, gained an action which he brought 
against the senator Speuslppos, who had illegally 
committed for trial Leogoras and the other persons 
accused by the slave Lydos of having profaned the 
Mysteries in the house of his master Pherekles^. 
Andokides himself was less fortunate. He had 
given }iis information under a promise of personal 
indemnity guaranteed by a decree of the ekklesia. 
After his disclosures, however, a new decree, pro- 
posed by Isotimides, cancelled the former. It pro- ^S3L 
vided that those who had committed impiety and 
confessed it should be excluded from the marketplace 
and from the temples ; a form of ' disgrace ' (atimia) 

I De Myst. % 68. ^w ftsro roi DtlroC Xoyou xai r^s: 

' Thuc. VI. 61 e'lreiB^ to tob ^vvaiioirias tni rm 8^;iei air' sKeiBou 

'EpfiiBi' ^ovTo <rai}tit ex^iv, iroXu 67 (to5 'AXui/JioSou) t'Socti TrpaxS^iiat. 

paWov Ko'i ra (iuoT«d av tVaiTioi * De Myit. I 17. 
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virtually equivalent to banialiment. Andokides was 
considered as falling under this decree, and was 
accordingly driven to leave Athens. 

This closes the first chapter of his life. Two 
questions directly arising out of it suggest them- 
selves for consideration here. 
Thsneech First — Does the speech On the Mysteries give 
the story which he really told before the Council at 
Athens in 415 ? In that speech, he represents 
himself as having stated that the mutilation of the 
Hermae had been proposed by Euphiletos at a 
convivial meeting of their club ; that he had stren- 
uously opposed it ; and that, while he was confined 
to his house by illness, Euphiletos had seized the 
opportunity of executing the scheme, telling the 
others that Andokides had become favourable to it. 
Now it is a suspicious fact that in the speech On 
his Return, spoken in 410 — ^that is, eleven years 
before the speech On the Mysteries — Andokides 
distinctly pleads guilty to certain offences com- 
mitted in 415, and excuses them by his youth, his 
foUy, his madness at the time^. It is suspicious, 
also, that not merely the author of the speech 
against him^, but also Thucydides in terms which 
can hardly be explained away^, and Plutarch still 
more explicitly*, repiesent bun a-t, havmg iccuse<l 

J De Bed. %% 7, 25. Gi vol ni Appendix iii p 5II0 

" [LjB.] i'ra jlnrfoA. §§ 3G 51 But the worto would aatmallj 

' Thuc. VI. 60 Kal o (Ml/ a Tos tc mean that lie confessed i ortici 

Koff iairrov Koi Kor SXkav (Hjyiti pation ill tho fai-t And so Mr 

TO Ttij' 'Epfiuw. Bishop Thiilnall Grote understands them \ol mi 

thinks that this need rot mean p '''9 

more than that Andokides con ^ Pint A/l 21 oJrot (T itaios 

fessed privity to the fact (Hisl. avcmei&ii rni- AoSokiSii' tovrov ta- 
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hiinseli" along with the rest. It can hardly be 
doubted that, in 415, he told the Council that the 
mutilation of the Hermae had been a mad freak 
committed by the club of young men to which he 
belonged, and by himself among the number. Pro- 
bably he felt that it would be useless to make 
a reservation of his own innocence. No one would 
believe him ; and at the same time it would 
seriously damage the plausibility of his alleged 
acquaintance with the plans of the conspirators. 
It is very likely, however, that he did make excuses 
for himself, such as that his active part in the 
affeir had been small, or that he had been drawn 
into it against his will, or in a moment of excitement. 
At the distance of sixteen years such excuses might 
easily grow into a denial of his having been concerned 
at all. 

It is a further question whether, supposing that 
the story which he told at the time inculpated him- 
self, this story was true. Was he really guilty ? It 
ought to be remembered that the eighth book of 
Thucydides was probably written before the speech 
On the Mysteries had been delivered, or the exiles 
of 415 had returned; and that, therefore, we have 
perhaps larger materials than Thucydides himself 
had for forming a judgment on an afiair which (as 
he says) had never been cleared up^. Great weight 
ought surely to be allowed to the circumstance that 
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tlie Hermes before the house of Andokides was one 
of the very few^ which had not been mutilated. Tiie 
explanation of this given bj Andokides himself in 399 
is at least plausible. EuphUetos, he says, had told 
the other conspirators tlaat Andokides had himself 
undertaken the mutilatixin of this particular image ; 
and so it escaped, Andokides being ill and ignorant 
of the whole matter. Now if Euphiletos had a spite 
against Andokides for having eonderaned his pro- 
posal, he could not, in, fact, have taken a more 
effectual revenge. The sparing of this Hermes was 
just the circumstance, which, in the event, turned 
suspicion most strongly upon Andokides, Had he 
been out himself that night and engaged in the 
sacrilege, lie could scarcely have failed to think of a 
danger so evident, and would have taken care that 
his own house should not be marked out by its 
immunity. If the number of mutilators was as 
small as he states, the neglect of such a precaution 
is altogether inconceivable. The conjecture to which 
we should incline is that the Hermae were mutilated 
by the small club of young men to which Andokides 
belonged, but that, for some reason or other, he had 
no hand in it ; that, however, when he gave his 
evidence at the time, he accused himself of having 
been actively concerned, thinking that otherwise the 
rest of his story would be disbelieved. It would follow 
that the version of the matter given in his speech 



' The on^ one — iiovosTav''Epii&» rav (Vi^trut jiovoi TX^^ov OKfpauis 

ray 'Aftjjfljo-ii', according to Ando- ifKivr : and Thua vi. 27 sajs- only 

kides himself, de Myit. % 62. But al irKt'iarai TrfptiKBurjirav. ■ 
Flub Alk. 21 says it oKiyon jtirv 
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On the Myateriea is, on tlie whole, true in itself, but 
is untrue as a representation of wliat he stated in 41 5. 

The second chapter in the life of Andokides-^/^"/., 
covers the years from 415 to 402. It is the historySl^;"*^^'" 
of his exile. 

On leaving Athens in 415 he appears to have 
adopted a merchant's life. Archelaos, king of 
Macedonia, a friend of his family, gave him the 
right of cutting timber and exporting it'. In 
Cyprus, according to the author of the speech 
against him, he was imprisoned by the king of 
Oitium on account of some treachery^; a story 
from which it would be unsafe to infer more than 
that Andokides had visited the island. When, 
after the Sicilian disaster, Samoa became the head- 
quarters of the Athenian fleet, he endeavoured to 
conciUate his countrymen there by supphes of com 
and cargoes of oar-spars and of bronze, which his 
mercantile connexion enabled him to get for them 
at a cheap rate^ In the spring of 411 he ii^s^e ^^^^^ 
his first, attempt to re-establish himself at Athens. ■^"^"*' 
He was unaware, at the moment of his return, that 
the revolution of the Four Hundred had taken place. 
The hatred of the oligarchical clubs, incurred by his 
denunciation of his own associates, and the enmity 
of Peisandros, whose desire to keep up a panic had 
been thwarted by his reassuring disclosures, would 
have been enough to have prevented him from, ex- 
pecting any other reception than that which he 

1 Andok. de Red. § 11. Cf. the sloytuT^ fi^Xaic orAijt. 

Theophr. Char, sxiii., where the " [Lja.] in Andok. §.26. 

o\aiav boaatfl of haying roceived, ' De Bed. § 11. 
as a Bpedal honour from Aitipatros, 
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actually experienced^ He was instantly denounced 
to the Council by Peisandros for supplying oars to 
the hostile democracy at Samos, and was thrown 
into prison^. Released by the downfall of the oli- 
garchy, he again visited Cyprus, — where, according 
to his accuser he was once more imprisoned ' for a 
misdeed '^ — this time by Evagoras king of Salamis^; 
but we may hesitate whether to recognise here the 
monotony of fate or of invention. 

In Cyprus Andokides found a new opportunity 
to serve the interests of Athens. The loss of her 
power in the Propontis had cut off her corn-trade 
with the Euxine ; and Andokides procured the de- 
spatch of corn-ships from Cyprus to the Peiraeus. 
Bitseeond It must have been in the springr or summer of 410, 

return to "^ ° ' 

Athens, before the results of the victory at Elyzikos had re- 
moved all fear of famine^, that Andokides was again 
at Athens, and in a speech in the ekklesia pleaded 
for the removal of the disabdities under which the 
decree of Isotimides was held to have placed him. 
He expresses penitence for his errors in 415 ; and 
lays stress upon certain information which he had 
given to the Senate, as well as upon his services in 
procuring a supply of com^. His appHcation waa 

' He says {de Red. % 13) Kori- this is a way of flxing the date. 

TrXtucrn as (VaiPeflijirofiei'ot liwo t£u It doea not follow that the tidings 

fvBobf : and he would hardly have from Athens had then reached 

expected the ' praise' of the Four Samos. 

Hundred for havii^ miaistered to ' De Red. % 15. 

the army at Samoa. Earlier in the ' [Lys.] ™ Andok. § 28. 

narrative,iiideed, (gll)hesa)-8that ' For a diacussion of the date of 

be brought the supplies to Samos the speech On his Return, see 

' when the Pour Hundred had al- Chap. vi. 

readyaeized the government;' but ' De Red. §§ 19 ffi 
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rejected; and for the third time he went into exile. 
During the next eight years he is aaid to have visited 
Sicily, Italy, the Peloponnesus, Thessiily, the Helle- 
spont, Ionia and Cyprus ^. In Cyprus he had received, 
perhapa from Evagoras, a grant of land^ ; and the 
fortune which afterwards enabled him to discharge 
costly offices at Athens, although his patrimony had 
been wrecked^, appears to ahow that he had been • 
active and successful as a merchant. 

The general amnesty of 403 at laat gave him the 
opportunity which he had so long sought In vain. 
He returned to Athens from Cyprus*, probably about 
the beginning of 402^ ; and for three years was not 
only unmolested, but was readmitted to the employ- 
ments and honours of an active citizen. He was 
a choregus, and dedicated in the Street of Tripods 
the prize which he had won with a cyclic chorus® ; 
he was gymnasiarch at the Hephaestia. — head of 
sacred missions to the Isthmian and Olympian 
games^-and steward of the sacred treasure^; he is 
heard of as speaking in the Senate and preferring 
accusations in the law-courts ^ At length, in 399^ 

^ [Lys.] in Andok. § 6. E^ys.] in Andok, \ 39. It aeems 

^ In Pe MpM. § 4 he supposes his safe, then, to conclude that he did 

enemies saying of him — Etrri ifKtv- not return to Athena before the 

(TQiTi tit KuTTpop, o6eiiwip ^Kfi, yij early part of 402. 

ffoXX^ Koi ayaB<i didoiiivt) nal Sapta ' [Pint] fit Andok. 

viropx<"'<™- ' ^ Myat. § 132. 

' ib. § 144. * ib. 5 4. * [Lys.] in Andok. § 33 napi^Ktv- 

' The contest between the exiles aferoL ra iroXn-iKa Trparrtiv xal ^St) 

at the Peiraeus and the town ptrty Sij/i-rtyopeZ Cf. ib. § 11, where men- 
was not finally concluded till Boe- tion is made of a ypa^^ aat^fias 
dromion (Sept. — Oct.) 403 B. O. brought by Andokidcs against one 
See CUnton, .F. II. At tiie time Archippos. 

when the amnesty was sworn, An- . " Three years after his return to 

dokides iras absent from Athens : Athens: de Mynl. § 133. The date 

6 
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the zeal of his enemies — stinmlated, perhaps, by his 
prosperity — appears to have revived. After one 
attempt which. seems to have been abortive^, he was 
brought to trial, in the autumn of 399, on a charge 
of impiety. He had attended the Greater Mysteries 
at Eleusis ; and his enemies contended that he had 
thereby violated the decree of Isotimides, by which 
he was excluded from all temples. Before the Eleu- 
sinian festival was over^, an information to this 
effect was laid before the Archon Basileus. The 
accusers were Kephisios, Epichares and Meletos, 
supported by Kallias and Agyrrhios. The fact that 
Andokides was supported in court by Anytos and 
Kephalos^, two popular public men, as well as by 
advocates chosen by his tribe, shows that his as- 
siduous services to the State, and perhaps the per- 
severing malice of his adversaries, had at last pro- 
duced their effect upon the general feeling towards 
him. He speaks like a man tolerably confident of a 
verdict ; and he was acquitted. 

Little is known of the life of Andokides after 
399. From the speech On the Mysteries it i 



399 is confirmed by another consi- the Mysteries was spoken, 
demtion. In de MyH. § 132 the ' [Lys.] in Andok. | 30 a^iKofie- 
offlces which he had held are enu- vos tU rtfi jcoKw Bit ev t^ avra [tvf 
merated in apparently chronologi- avra f] (VBtBeurai. Neither Ando- 
cal order [—irprnTov /liv yvitvairtap- kides nor his accuser say anything 
xov 'll<jiai(TTlois, eneira apxi6eiop'ov about the result of the earlier til- 
th "laB^ov Kai 'OXv/imaCt, eiTa Be Sti^ic : probably, then, it nover 
ra/ilav tv wokei tiSv itptov xp'lf""''*''' canie to a trial. 
Now the Olympic festival at which = The great Eleiisinia fell in the 
he was dp^iStapos mnst have been last half of Boedroniion (end of 
that of 01. 95. 1, 400 B.C. After Sept. and beginning of Oct.). The 
this architheoria he had been ta- IvSci^i; was laid rah riKao-i, toIs 
mias ; but clearly was so no longer livarrjpiois tovtois, de S]yH. § 121. 
at the time when the speech On ' De Myst. § 'Mm. 
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that he was at that time unmarried and childless^. 
His imcle Epilykos had died leaving two daughters, 
whom Andokides and Leagros, as the nearest kins- 
men, had claimed in marriage before the Archon, 
The girl claimed by Andokides had died before the 
claim was heard ; the other was now claimed by 
Kallias, who had induced Leagros to retire in his 
favour, and Andokides, to defeat this intrigue, had 
entered a counter-claim ; but in 399 the case was 
still undecided^. If Andokides died without legiti- 
mate issue, his family became extinct^. 

The first reappearance of Andokides in pubhe life 
18 marked by the speech On the Peace with Lace- 
daemon, which belongs to 390, the fourth year of 
the Corinthian War*. Athens, Boeotia, Corinth and 
Argos were at this time allied against Sparta, The 
success of AgesUaos in 391 had led the Athenians, 
probably in the winter of 391—90, to send pleni- 
potentiaries, among whom was Andokides, to treat 
for peace at Sparta. According to the terms pro- 
posed by the Lacedaemonians, Athens was to retain 
her Long Walls — rebuUt three years before by Konon 

' De Myst. § 148. Iphikrates — so tremendous a blow 

* ». ^ 117—123. to the Spartan arms— can hardly, 

* tb. § 146. then, have taken place. Grotepnts 

* Prom the speech itself it ap- the victory of Iphikrates in 390 : 
peara that (1) the Boeotians had see his note, vol ix. p. 455, which 
been now four yeans at war, § 20 : discusses Clinton's view that it oc- 
(2) Lochaeum had been taken by curred in 393. 

the Lacedaemonians, § 18; (3) The Kriiger places the ajjeech of An- 
Laccdaemonians are spoken of as dokides in 393 ; Grote and Kirch- 
having been already thrice vie- uer in 391 ; but the data above 
torious-— at Corinth, Coronea, and mentioned soem in favour of 390: 
Lecha^imi ; and nothing is said of which is the year for which Blass 
any check which they hadreceived: decides {AlLBereds. pp, 282f). 
§18. The destruction ofthe mora by 

6—2 
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— and lier fleet ; she was also to recover Lemnos, 
Imbros and Skyros ; and Boeotia was to be gratified 
by the withdrawal of the Spartan garrison from Or- 
chomenos. The plenipotentiaries did not use their 
powers, but requested that the Athenian ekklesia 
might have forty days in which to consider these 
proposals ; and returned, accompanied by Spartan 
envoys, to Athens^. It was in the ensuing debate 
■ — early in the year 390- — that the speech of Ando- 
kides was made. 

This, his only recorded utterance on a public 
question, is temperate and sensible. He points out 
that it is idle to wait either for the prospect of 
crushing Sparta in war, or for the prospect of reco- 
vering by diplomacy all the possessions abroad which 
Athens had lost in 405 ; her ships and walls are 
now, as they always were, her true strength, and she 
ought to accept thankfully the secured possession of 
these. The soundness of this view was proved in 
the sequel. By the Peace of Antalkidas three years 
later Athens got only what she was offered ia 390 ; 
and she got it, not by treaty on equal terms with 
a Hellenic power, but as part of the price paid by 
the Persian king for the disgraceful surrender of 
Asiatic HeUas. The advice of Andokides probably 
lost something of its effect through the suspicion of 
'laconism' attaching to all statesmen of ohgarchical 

' SenopllOU and DiodorOS say (it AanEfiai/ioin'tty noi djrpdio-ous dvfX- 

nothing about such an embassy $elv fi^ ird'trajTw roil 'AvSokI&ov. 

from Sparta to Athena But, ac- Philochoros, writing circ 300—260 

cording to the author of the Argn- b.c., is a trustworthy witness for 

ment to the Speech, *iXoxopor fiiu the fact of the embassy, 

ovv \iyfi Kai e\6t'ii> rout wpecr^fw 
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antecedents ; and, tkough lie had long cast in his 
lot with tlie denaocraj^y, a certain odour of oligarchy- 
must have clung to him still. At any rate his ad- 
vice was not taken. The story that he was not only 
disobeyed, but banished^ probably represents merely 
the desire to add one disaster more to a history so 
full of I'epulses. 

A fair estimate of Andokides is made difficult by '^"^V 
the fact that he was first brought into notice by a 
scandal, and that the memory of this scandal runs 
through nearly all that is known of his after-life. 
At the age of twenty-five he is banished for the 
Hermae afeir ; he is defeated, on the same ground, 
in two attempts to return ; at the end of sixteen 
years he is brought to trial for impiety ; and his 
acquittal is the last thing recorded about him. At 
that time he was only forty-one ; already, since his 
return in 402, he had discharged public services; 
and now, foiroally acquitted of the charges which 
had so long hung over him, he might hope for a 
new career. His speech On the Peace shows that in 
390 he was sufficiently trusted by his fellow-citizens 
to have been sent as a plenipotentiary to Sparta ; 
and proves also, by its statesmanHke good sense, his 
fitness for such a trust. But, except in this speech, 
nothing is recorded of his later and probably brighter 
years. History knows him only under a cloud. It 
was, moreover, his misfortune that while the in- 
formations which he laid in 415 made him hateful 
to the oligarchs, his hereditary connexion with oli- 

' [Plut.] Vit. Andnk. ni^'j,e,U Ka\ Puloi- a&iKilv l<l,vyi. 
Si jripX T^S cipiifi]! (h ."iaitfbiii'iaivn 
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garchy exposed him to the continual suspicion of the 
democrats. One year he is imprisoned by the Four 
Hundred ; the next he Is repulsed by the ekklesia. 
It would be an easy inference that there must have 
been something palpably bad and false in the man to 
whom both parties were harsh, did not a closer view 
show that one party may have been influenced by 
spite and the other by prejudice. Many of those who 
believed that Andokides was concerned in the mu- 
tilation of the Hermae must have regarded him 
with sincere horror. But on the other hand it 
should be remembered that such horror is never so 
loudly expressed, and is never so useful to personal 
enmity, as at a time when a popular religion, stdl 
generally professed, is beginning to be widely dis- 
believed. Diagoras and Sokrates were accused of 
impiety with the more effect because the views 
ascribed to them resembled the real views of many 
who seemed orthodox. Besides those who hated 
Andokides as an informer, as an oligarch, or aa an 
iconoclast, there were probably many who regarded 
him with that special kind of dislike which attaches 
to a person who drives the world into professing 
angry conviction on matters to which it is secretly 
indifferent. Viewed apart from the feelings which 
worked on his contemporaries, the facts of his life 
seem to warrant severe blame as little as they 
warrant high praise. His youthful associates were 
dissolute ; through them he was involved, rightly 
or wrongly, in the suspicion of a great impiety; 
and this suspicion clung to him for years. But it 
was never proved ; and when he was at last brought 
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to trial, he was acquitted. As an exile he conferred 
on Athens services which, if not disinterested, were 
at all events valuable ; after his return he discharged 
costly pubhc services, and represented the State on 
an important mission. 

To judge from his extant works he had not 
genius, but he was energetic and able. Hard and 
various experiences had sharpened his shrewdness ; 
he had a quick insight into character, and especially 
the triumphant skUl of a consciously unpopular man 
in exposing malignant motives. There was no noble- 
ness in his nature, except such as is bred by self- 
reliance under long adversity ; but he had practical 
good sense, which his mercliant's life in exUe must 
have trained and strengthened. If the counsel which 
he gives to Athens in his speech On the Peace mth 
Lacedaemon may bo taken as a sample of his states- 
manship, he was an adviser of the kind rarest in the 
ekklesla ; not only clearsighted in the interests of 
the city, but bold enough to recommend to Athenians 
a safe rather than a brilliant course. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ANDOKJDES. 

STYLE. 

Andokides differs in one important respect from all 
the other Attic orators of the canon. He is not an 
artist. Each of the rest represents some theory, 
more or less definite, of eloquence as an art ; and is 
distinguished, not merely by a faculty, but by cer- 
tain technical merits, the result of labour directed 
to certain points in accordance with that theory. 
Among these experts Andokides is aji amateur. 
In the course of an eventful life he spoke with abi- 
Hty and success on some occasions of great moment 
and great difficulty. But he brought to these efforts 
the minimum of rhetorical training. He relied almost 
wholly on his native wit and on a rough, but shrewd, 
knowledge of men. 

This accounts for the comparatively slight atten- 
tion paid to Andokides by the ancient rhetoricians 
and critics. Dionysios mentions him only twice ; 
,once, where he remarks that Thucydides used a 
pecuHar dialect, which is not employed by 'Ando- 
kides, Antiphon, or Lysiaa ■' ; ' again, where he says 
^ Diouys. de Tliuc. c. 51. 
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tiiat Lysiaa is the standai-d for contemporary Attic, 
' as may be judged from the speeches of Andokidea, 
Kritias and many others^.' Both theae notices re- 
cognise Andokides as an authority for the idiom of 
his own day ; and it is evident that he had a 
philological interest for the critic. On the other 
hand it is clear that Dionysios discovered in him no 
striking power ; for Andokides does not occur in his 
long list of men foremost in the various depart- 
ments of oratory^. Quintilian names him only in 
one slighting allusion. Who, he asks, is to be our 
model of Attic eloquence ? ' Let it he Lysias ; for his 
is the style in which the lovers of 'Atticism' delight. 
At this rate we shall not be sent hack all the way 
to Andokides and Kokkos^.' It has been thought 
that Quintilian refers to the Kokkos mentioned by 
Suidas as a pupil of Isokrates ; but, however this 
may be, the context is enough to show that he 
means to mark, not the antiquity, but the inferi- 
ority {in his view) of the two men. When Herodes 
Atticus was told by his Greek admirers that he de- 
served to he numbered with the Attic Ten, he turned 
off the compliment, with an adroitness which his bio- 
grapher commends, by saying— 'At all events I am 
better than Andokides*.' More definite censure is 
I in the compact criticism of Hermogenes : — 



' de Ly». c. 2. * Philostratos, Vit. Her. All. ii. 1. 

'' de Isaeo cc. 19 fll § 14, p. S64 ed. Kayaor. jSomirtjs fit 

' Quint. XII. 10. 1 21. Nam quia in airhv r^t 'EXXafiot koi koXouidji 

erit hk: Attwus ? Sit Lyrias ; hunc avrhv cmi rav Sixa, ovx ^tt^&i) tou 

enitn ampleciuntur amatoreg is- f-nalvov, istyakov Sokovptos, dXk' 

tiut n(tmini& modum. Non igitur darwiiraTa irput rovs ewaivia-avTas, 

iam usque ad Coecum et Ando- 'kvboKlbov filv, t^ri, jStXrituc fi;ii. 
eidem remiltemiir. 
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'Andokides aims at being a political orator, but 
does not quite achieve it. His figures want clear 
articulation; his arrangement is not lucid; he con- 
stantly tacks on clause to clause, or amplifies in an 
irregular fashion, using parentheses to the loss of a 
distinct order. On these accounts he has seemed to 
some a frivolous and generally obscure speaker. Of 
finish and ornament his share is small ; he is equally 
deficient in fiery earnestness. Again, he has little, 
or rather very little, of that oratorical power which 
is shown in method; general oratorical power he 
has almost none ■^.' 

The phrase ' political oratory ' as used by Her- 
mogenes has two senses, a larger and a narrower. 
In the larger sense it denotes all pubhe speaking 
as opposed to scholastic declamation, and comprises 
the dehberative, the forensic, the panegyric styles. 
In the narrower sense it denotes practical oratory, 
deliberative or forensic, as opposed not only to scho- 
lastic declamation but also to that species of pane- 
gyric speaking in which no definite political question 
is discussed ^. Here, the narrower sense is intended. 

^ Herraog. irtpi lhtS>v B. a Xl. bpa oklyov exii, r^t S' oXXjje (TXf&ov 

{vol.ii.p.416Spengeli?Ae(.G»-.):— o^e' oX«t. 

o fie 'AvSi«ti8r}s iroKtrtKoi (liv cimi ' For the larger sense, see wtpi 

jrpoaipdTai, ov ji^v iravu yt ijriTvy- tSear B. C. S. Trsp! tov ttqXitikoO 

xdvci rou'rou' dSiapflpoirot yap fWif \6yov : in which chapter ho says, 

evToistrxW"^'^^ koI dSttuKpiwjjTOi «n! Toirov bi tob \6yov rou itoXitikou d 

TairoXkafTrtaunijrrtlTt KQ'nrtp(|8aX- (Mf itm a-vn^ovXtuTutos 6 Si SlKimi- 

Xfi aroKTois Bia to raw enfn^o\ais KOI d Be iravifyvpi-KOC. For the nar- 

Xmpls fVKpiveias ;(pij<rflai, o0fv sfio^e rOwer sense, Bee C, XI, jrepl tov d- 

TtiTt <ftkvapos Koi aWats afrarpris upai' ttKcos TTo\iTtKO% \oyov : SDd C. XII. 

e7riiir\fias fie avra Koi Kotrp^ov waPu irtpt tov atr\us iravr^yvpiKov, It IS 

TiBt. jta5 p,evToi Kcu T^t KOTO. pf6o- includliig deliberative and forensic 
fill' fieH/diJp-as SKlyov aKKo koI <r0o- Speaking only, and excluding all 
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When Hermogenes says that Andokides does not 
succeed in being a ' political ' speaker, he means 
that Andokides does not exhibit — for instance, in 
the speech On his Return and in the speech On the 
Peace — the characteri&tic excellences of delibera- 
tive speaking ; nor — for instance in the speech On the 
Mysteries — the characteristic excellences of forensic 
speaking. What Hermogenes took these excellences 
to be, he explains at length in another place ; the 
chief of them are these three ;— clearness ; the stamp 
of truth ; fiery earnestness ^. 

The first and general remark of Hermogenes 
upon Andokides iniphes, then, that he is wanting 
in these qualities. The special remarks which follow 
develop it. They refer partly to his arrangement of 
subject-matter, partly to his style of diction. He 
is said to have httle ' power ' (or ' cleverness ') ' of 
method ' ; that is, httle tact in seeing where, and 
how, each topic should be bi ought m- he amphhes ' 

cpideiktic speaking on whatever ting^ His tioitiso Tlepi itiBohou 

subject — that iroXtrKor Aiyynr is Seivorijrot discusses the proper oc 

generally used : see e j the Pjjropi (.asiun (itaipos laios c i J fir using 

ir^ TTphi 'AXi^aiiSpiiu c I (Spengol) the yanons figures and arts of rhe 

Svo yivjj Tav jroXirwoji' (1171 \oyiav t( nc It IS a treatise upon Ehe- 

7-u fifV Siiiij-yoiiiKoi' Tu 6t 8 KaniKov toncal Tact By ij ciXXij Stivoriji 

Cf. Isok. Kara ao<p ^ 19 he nieaii'i sirapl; what he speaks 

' See TTfp'i IS. B t X passim esp of m ■jripl iS B c xi jrfpi Seivun) 

ad init. ^ij/il too/uv Siiv tv ra roi tos — oratorical power in the larg 

fluru Xoyo) icXiovaCtiv /Hi' an tov rr est and most general sense includ 

Tiji' D-ai^iJKKij' jToiouifra tuttov ttri'i ing ail particular excellences what- 

inus t'ov yopyiv. ^ irfpi/SaXXfi. Hermogenes uses 

^ The distinction drawn by Her- the terms jrepijSoXii, irfpi,8dXX(ii' in 

mogeues in his criticiam upon Ando- a special technical sense, for which 

kides between ij koto ij,46oSov btivo- it is diftifult to find any precise 

Tiji and what he calls jj aXXiy Stivo English eqiu'valent. 'Aniplifica- 

Tijs is explained by his o«ii «u tiin'peiliiistomosnearest. There 
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unnecessarily, by detailing circumstances unnecessary 
for his point ; he obscures the order of his ideas by 
frequent parentheses, or by adding, as an after- 
thought, something which ought to have come earlier. 
As regards diction, in the first place his ' figures ' are 
said to be 'wanting in clear articulation' (a.Bi.dp6p<i)Ta). 
Hermogenes elsewhere^ enumerates thirteen 'figures' 
of rhetoric, wliich are either certain fixed modes of 
framing sentences, such as the antithesis and the 
period; or (in the phrase of Caecihus) 'figures of 
thought,' such as irony and dilemma ^. Hermogenes 
means that Andokides does not use 'figures' of 
either sort with precision ; he does not work them 
out to an incisive distinctness ; he leaves them ' in- 
articulate ' — still in the rough, and with their out- 
lines dull. Again Andokides has little ' finish ' {ewt- 
/Ae'Xeia)— a term by which his critic means refinement 
and smoothness in composition^ Lastly, Andokides 
is said to be wanting in 'fiery earnestness.' The 
word yopyoTT^s, which we have attempted thus to 
paraphrase, plays a very important point in the 
rhetorical terminology of Hermogenes : it describes 
one of the three cardinal excellences of 'political' 

are two sorts of jfspii3oXT : (1) ear" ' Hermog. mpi dpicremB A. — 

(i^Kicat — wheii some special stiite- Ch. i. is wfpi Xoyou a^iniirap in 

ment is prefaced by a general genera ; cc. ii. — xiv. discuss the 

statement ; e.ff. trovijpoi/ o ot/ko- several o-xifcu-ci. 

rjtaimis aei Toiro 8s KOi ^iirei xivaSos ^ See Supra, p. 29. 

rdvSpiiirioi' eari: (2) xara Xiiir, ' See the chapter (rtpl t?rif((X(iat 

when a fact is related with all KalitdXXoi)f,Hermog.jrEpliS.A.c.sir, 

its attendant circumstances : e.g. where he opposes koXXos n xai ei- 

uVeirx'V")'' X^P^yW""' TOTfJ rpiTOV pv6iiia to to ap.(\ii kqi appv&fiQv: 

tTos tovtI' jtoS; eV i^ tit»Aijui'a. 8ia and observes, H-Xtioc be ti -r^f (Vi- 

Ti; Dv KaBeoTTjKaros X°P'T/'>^t k-t.X. jtiKf las unl roG KoXXovy txova-ip at 

Sec Hcrm. iripi 15. A. C XI. ^iKpnl tov Xs^eiuv Koi bi oXi'yui' 
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oratory^. Perhaps no simple English equivalent can 
be found for it. But Hermogenes has explained 
clearly what he means by it. He means earnest 
feeling, especially indignation, uttered in terse, in- 
tense, sometimes abrupt language. It is to a strong 
and noble emotion what ' keenness ' (ofiSri^s) and 
' tartness ' {Bpifiv-nji} are to a lower kind of eagerness. 
The lofty invectives of Demosthenes against Philip 
supply Hermogenes with his best examples of it^. 

We have now seen the worst that can be said 
of Andokides from the point of view of the technical 
Rhetoric ; and it must be allowed that, from that 
point of view, the condemnation is tolerably com- 
plete. Now the canon of the Ten Attic Orators was 
probably drawn up at the time when scholastic 
rhetoric was most flourishing, and when, therefore, 
the standard of criticism used by Hermogenes and 
Herodes was the common one. It may seem sur- 
prising, then, that Andokides was numbered in the 
decad at all, Kritlas, his contemporary, whom so 
many ancient writers praise highly, might be sup- 
posed to have had stronger claims ; and the fact 
that the memory of Kritlas as a statesman was hate- 
ful, is not enough in itself to explain his exclusion 

triryKtlfxti'ai o-uXXajSaiv" o'ov, irepl Of slackness and languor (to dvti- 

Tou jTffls atovfiv ufioi ifiov 6(1 fievov Koi viTTiov): — that it usually 

(from Dem. de Coron. % 2). So expreases itself in the trenchant 

the nae of short, simple words style (SiaToEr/tjjnuou-y/i'STcuruTrou). 

may he a mark of tVifisXnn — show- He cites as examples of yopyorjjt 

ing how the notion of r^nement theopeningof theThirdPhilippic: 

comes into it. aiiia de Coron. g iO,etmToiviiv ovtos 

' 'nep'ilb. B. c X, ad init. oTrpuToc: k.t.X., and several other 

' See the chapter irtpi -yopyorij- passages from the same speech; 

rot (Trepi (6, B. c. I,). He there de falsa Legal § 24, ti yap kuI 

says that yopyirqs IS the opposite Sovkopnot k.t.A. 
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from a literary group-^. Probably one reason, at least, 
for the preference given to Andokidea was tbe great 
interest of the subjects upon wliieli he spoke. The 
speech on the Mysteries, supplying, as it does, the 
picturesque details of a memorable event, had an 
intrinsic value quite apart from its merits as a com- 
position. The speech On the Peace with Lacedae- 
mon, again, gives a clear picture of a crisis in the 
Corinthian War; and is an illustration, almost unique 
in its way, of Athenian history at the time just after 
the rebuilding of the walls by Konon, wlien, for the 
first time since Aegospotami, Athenian visions of 
empire were beginning to revive. As Lykurgos 
seems to have owed his place among the Ten chiefly 
to his prominence as a patriot, so Andokides may 
have been recommended partly by his worth as an 
indirect historian. Again, Dionysios, as we have 
seen, recognised at least the philological value of 
Andokides. It is further possible that even rhetori- 
cians of the schools may have found him interesting 
as an example of merely natural eloquence coming 
between two opposite styles of art ; between the 
formal grandeur of Antiphon and the studied ease 
of Lysias. 
g^^^ ^ It is a result of the precision with which the art 
^^rtffl of rhetoric was systematized in the Greek and Ro- 
"^^^tg man schools that much of the ancient criticism upon 
■ oratory is tainted by a radical vice. The ancient 
critics too often confound literary merit with oratori- 



Andtiltiika. 



' K.O. MuUer 8aj3(.Hisi.(?»',£i(. was not rather enrolled among the 
c.xxxni.VoLii.p.ll5n.,ed- Donald- Ten; but perhaps his having been 
Mon) ' It ia surprising tliat Kritias tme of the Thirty stood in his waj.' 
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cal merit. They judge too much from the standpoint 
of the reader, and too little from the standpoint of 
the liearer. They analyse special features of lan- 
guage and of method; they determine with nicety 
the rank of each man as a composer ; but they too 
often forget that, for the just estimation of his rank 
as a speaker, the first thing necessary is an effort 
of imaginative sympathy. We must not merely 
analyse his style ; we must try to realise the effect 
which some one of his speeches, as a whole, wo^dd 
have made on a given audience in given circum- 
stances. As nearly all the great orators of antiquity 
had been trained in the rudiments of the technical 
rhetoric, the judgment upon their relative merits 
is not, as a rule, much disturbed by this tendency 
in their critics. It may often, indeed, be felt that 
the judgment, however iair in itself, is based too 
much upon literary grounds. But, in most cases, 
so far as we can judge, no great injustice is done. 
Criticism of this kind may, however, happen to be 
unjust; and it has certainly been unjust in the 
case of Andokides. Others far excel him in finish 
of style, in clearness of arrangement, in force 
and in fire ; but no one can read the speech 
On the Mysteries (for instance) without feeling 
that Andokides was a real orator. The striking 
thing in that speech is a certain undefinable 
tone which assures even the modern reader that 
Andokides was saying the right things to the 
judges, and knew himself to be saying the right 
things. He is, in places, obscure or diffuse ; he 
sometimes wanders from the issue, once or twice 
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into trivial gossip ; but throughout there is this glow 
of a conscious sympathy mth his hearers. lie may 
not absolutely satisfy the critics ; but he was per- 
suading, and he felt with triumph that he was 
persuading, the judges. 
p-""- It is somewhat difficult to analyse the style of 

epithet! ■' •' 

gs^'£ ^ a speaker whose real strength lay in a natural vigour 
*«**« directed by a rough tact; and who, in comparison 
pLiat-ehio with other Greek orators, cared little for literary 
form. An attempt at such an analysis may, how- 
ever, start from the four epithets given to Andokides 
in the Plutarchic Life-^. He is there said to be 
'simple' {airXoOs); 'inartificial in arrangement' (aKara- 
cTKeuos) ; 'plain' (a(/ieXiJs) ; and 'sparing of figures' 
(aiT^ij/iartoTOs). The first two epithets apparently 
refer to the order in which his thoughts are mar- 
shalled ; the last two, to the manner in which they 
are expressed. We will first speak of the latter, 
and then come back to the former, 
Tiifiudion The sense in which the diction of Andokides 

ofAniio- 

■^1^ is ' plain ' will be best understood by a comparison 
with Antiphon and Lysias, Antiphon consciously 
strives to rise above the language of daily life ; he 
seeks to impress by a display of art. Lysias care- 
fudly confines himself to the language of daily life ; 
he seeks to persuade by the use of hidden art. 
Andokides usually employs the language of daily 
life ; he is free, or almost free, from the archaisms 
of Antiphon, and writes in the new-Attic dialect, 
the dialect of Lysias and his successors^. On the 

' [Plut.] mt. Andok. § 15, Zan 'koyois, oiptX^? ti khi ao-jtij^n-icrros. 
8( mrkovt Kal aKarairKtvos *V tois ' As exceptions may bo noted 
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other hand, he does not confine himaelf to a rigid 
simplicity. In his warmer or more vigorous pas- 
sages, especially of mvective or of Intreaty, he often 
employs phrases or expressions borrowed from the 
idiom of Tragedy^. These, being of too decidedly 
poetical a colour, have a tawdiy effect ; yet it is 
evident that they have come straight from the 
memory to the lips ; they are quite unlike pre- 
pared fine things ; and they remind us, in fact, how 
really natural a speaker was Andokides, — neither 
aiming, as a rule, at ornament, nor avoiding it on 
principle when it came to him. The 'plainness' 
of Lysias is an even, subtle, concise plainness, so 
scrupulous to imitate nature that nature is never 
suffered to break out ; the ' plainness ' of Andokides 
is that of a man who, with little rhetorical or 



the frequent me of the formula 

toOto fUv.. Tovro he ifi. g. de Myst. 

§103:^iierf. §16: <hPace^iO): 
and of the dative of— avoided, aa a 
rule, by the other oratora : e.^. de 
Myst. §§ J5, 38, 40, 41, 42, etc. 

' Kg. De Myst. § 29, o! Xoym 
Tav Karr/yopav roOra tq Sfivi Kai 

c^PikuStj dvapdlaCov: (cf. Aesch. 
Choeph. 271, ^^opftatcop iroXXd.) 
lb. § 67, TTiW.!. ™b *V dvdpmmtK 
imtrroT^T^u. lb. § 68, 6p£i7i toO 
ijXi'ou 10 (j>as — a phrase which, 
however, occurs also in the frag- 
ment of the speech of Lykurgoa 
against Ljsiklos. lb. % 99, J dtjbo- 
4iAera Ka\ iirlrpiwrov Kivahos: (cf. 
Soph. Ai. 104, ToiniTpiwrov kIvu- 
fios.) lb. S 146 iyivos) oixiToi n-Sw 
TTpopptfoi. ; (cf. Soph. El. 765 n-po(>- 
pi^Qv...(^8oprrai yivos.) De Pace, 
% 34, (I'p^mjr wipi : cf. ArJBt Poet. 



c. 22, wiiere the coUocaticHi "A^iX- 

Xeus Jiipi instead of jrepl 'A;(iX\(rai 

is specially instanced as a violation 
of the idiom (SidXfwos) of ordinaiy 
life. Add to these examples the 
use of Uie x>oetical (ppfvav in 
De Red. § 7, TuiavTrjv irvpt^opav 
Tfov ejiptrav: which, however, oc- 
curs also in the peroration of De- 
mosth. de Corona, § 324, toitoje 

PfXrla Tiva vavv Kat (jipfiras tvBd- 

•)Tf. Both instances, perhaps, come 
und^" the principle of Aristotle 
{Rket III. 7. § II) that unusual or 
poetical words /loXiora Dp/ioTT« 
Xf'yoiTi iraflijTWfflc. The writer of 
the speech kqt' ' tiXKi^iahov has imi- 
tated the tragic vein which appears 
in the genuine speeches of Andok- 
ides; § 22, jrapawifKurepoi Xlyi- 
adov yiyovtv. Cf. § 23. 
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literary culture, followed chiefiy his own instinct in 
speaking. Lysias had. at hia command all tlie re- 
sources of technical rhetoric, biit so used them 
towards producing a sober, uniform effect that his 
art is scarcely felt at any particular point ; it is 
felt only in the impression made by the whole. 
Andokides had few of such resources. As his bio- 
aiid grapher says, he is 'sparing of figures.' Here the 

Xk^cs, distinction already noticed between 'figures of lan- 
T.ffTi>(.) guage ' and ' figures of thought ' must be kept in 
mind. Andokides uses scarcely at aU the ' figures 
of language ' ; that is, he seldom employs antitheses 
— aims at parallelism between the forms of two 
sentences — or studies the niceties of assonance ^. 
His neglect of such refinements — which, in his day, 
constituted the essence of oratorical art, and which 
must have been more or less cultivated by nearly 
aU. pubhc speakers — has one noticeable effect on his 
composition. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween an antithetical and a periodic style. But, 
in the time of Andokides, almost the only period 
in use was that which is formed by the antithesis 



' In technical language, lie ^oiuctie, viz. oiMiariKitiTov, occurs 

Beldom attempts, (1) nwi'fto-ir, e.g. iu Andok. De Pace, § 2, &ia 

the opposition of words, or of n t^v ojrf ipiov roil tpyov Bid t* ti/v 

ideas, or of both, in the two cor- fKflimf djrtaTiai' : another special 

responding clauses of a sentence : fomi, viz. ^ap^xi'^^h ^-ff- '" -^e 

(2)7rapiViairts,ageneralcorrespond- Seii.%2i, tt yap Saa o! anSpiojroi 

ence between the/orms oftwoaen- rj^Hujiij diiopranavm, ro a^im ai- 

tences or clauses ; (3) jroponoioHTit, TtGc n) ainov iim, k.t.X.; where 

correspondence of sound between there is a general resemblance of 

words in the same sentence. See sound between yvaixij and o-tS/ia. 

on these, Mr Sandys's ed. of Isokr. But such artifices, s 

AdDemonicum,tn\iPanegyricus, the other orators, are ra 

p. jAs. One special fonii of xnpo- exceptional in Andokides. 
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or parallelism of clauses. Hence, since he rarely 
uses antitheses or parallelisms, Andokides compoaea 
far less in a periodic style than Thncydides or 
Antiphon or even Lysias. His sentences, in the 
absence of that framework, are constantly sprawling 
to a clumsy length ; they are confused by paren- 
theses, or deformed by supplementary clauses, till* 
the main thread of the sense is often almost lost^. 
But while he thus dispenses with the ornamental 
' figures of language,' Andokides uses largely those 
so-called ' figures of thoiight ' which give life to a 
;■ — irony ^indignant questin md the like^ 



' See e.g. De Mynt. § 57: tl jUv 

yap ifp 5vo2if TO fTfpov tXtadaif t/ 



jnjiToin lifv air^ Tf aXax'-"'"' mro- 
\ia6at ^jjSfB nrrejSijtriiiTi, trt hi roi' 

KTihforijv Kai loiis imyyei'ert Kai dvt- 
i^touc roiTOvrout, ois oiStU ajroJX- 
Xvtv 5 cya fiii duav m irfpoi ^jtap- 
Top. I AioitXti'Sijt ;i61' yap ijTuo-afte- 
vos i&ijirfp avrnvt, (ramjpla di uvtUp 
tiXXi) ouSejila ijv ^ TmeiaSat 'Aflrjvoi- 
ous TTQiTa Til npaxSivra- \ -jiovfis 



lyyo, 



Her 



e the parenthesis, Kairoi wo\- 

\ol...Toi Ka\!£s dirogavelu, first of 

till disturbs the original pifin nf the 
antithesis ; this plan is resomed by 

the words on-ou 8s ro cvairrtaTarov 

fiv: but then the speaker goes off 
into a new antithesis, o-itoTr^ffan-i 



pleted; f r tl cl iw ous o t 
dnoiXXuti' <j (yaj K T X. leads to a 
new parenthes s m explanation 

^lOKki'ihi}^ p.f yap Ta irpaxS vtq 

and the final clause ^onur mv av 
Tail iytyoo^v ktX 18 i conclusion 
drawn from th s parenthesis not 
the proper completioi of that se 
cond member of the original anti- 
thesis which the words on-ou 6( ro 
evnvTiioTaTov ^v commencod. 

This is a strong example; but it 
is typical of the perplexity in which 
many passages of Andokides are 
involved through the same cause — 
imperfect or caroloss structure of 
antithesis. 

" Among the minor crxiVa™8ia- 
viiias used by Andokides, asynde- 
ton is one of the most frequent 
It often adds life and vigour to 
his style: see e.g. De Myst. § 
16: — rpiVi) jf^yvais e'yewro. ^ yvpii 
* AXtCfUitofiSov, yti'OfiJi'ij &i ji:qc Ao^- 
eos — ^AyapliTTtj "n'Ofia atiT^-^avrrj 

(V^Mfo-fv, K.T.X.: cf S§ 33, 115, 127. 
He also uses the figure called n™- 
i^opa—i.e. the enipliatic repetition 

7—2 
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[Chaf. 



ladeaia 
simple 



This animation is indeed one of the points which most 
distinguish liis style from the ordinary style of Anti- 
phon, and which best mark his relative modernism. 

a As Andokides is ' plain ' in diction and avoids 
ornamental figures, so he is also ' simple ' in treat- 
ment of subject-matter, and avoids an artificial ar- 

" rangement^. His two speeches before the ekklesia — ■ 
that On his Retnm and that On the Peace — shew, 
indeed, no distinct or systematic partition. In his 
speech On the Mysteries he follows, with one dif- 
ference, the arrangement usually observed by An- 
tiphon and more strictly by Lysias. There is a 



of a word at the be^, nn ng of suc- 
cessive clauaes d d noij>opa — the 
' si^gestion of son e ii^ment or 
objection which a tlcn roftted 
In Be Mytt US ui-a^iopa a 1 
iVoiJiopa occur together —r a yap 

efiaiiTav Tov iroT pa aWa TtSyijKfi' 
tiWa TO s a5t\(t>oiiT oXX ouic <r v 
iWh Tous Tia das a\\ o iiu 7^7^ 



or t o places the usage of Dionj- 
s OS seems to confirm the viewjthat 
the a ithor of the Plutarchic Life of 
An lokidea meant ajrXoSr and oko- 
Tua-Keuo! to refer mainly to arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, as the 
otl er two epithets refer mainly to 
d ct on. Contrasting tho method 
of L jsiaa with the method of Isaeos, 
Donysios says {/me. c 3): Tropa 



To\\f,V 



"X"?- 



rpos ipo\ Kol ciiTi dSeXi^ioii' Ku'i avn 


Tiv oUt fH iifpi<rpols T(3v jtpaypa- 


naibaiv yevfirdt' fU ufias KaTMJ>f6ya 


™i- oSt'^ (V Tg ri^ci ™p ivBuiir,,^' 


Koi dvrt^oXa ml htriiia- O^cir 


T<^v oSt fU Tals i^epyarriais airw- 


fu Jtap' ip,ai> airoiv alnioaiitvoL 


(tie) oi/'triic anXovs yap avtjp. 


o-oio-m-f. 


Again, he says (ib.) that Isaeos 'in 


^ As he is dijteXijc and aiTx?^- 


proportion as he falls short of the 


Tiaros, so he is also awXovs and 


other's grace, excels him in clever- 


aKorairKfvoi. The worf^oraraiTKevoE 


ness of artificial arrangement' — 


is, indeed, often closely synony- 


oiTuP ajroktlntrai rijs ;(optro[ fitei- 


mous with Q^fXij's and mrXoCt : e.g. 


i"!t, roo-ourof vwfptxi ■"! Seiranjrt 


Dionya. Ime. c 7, oKaToo-Kf uop r^ai- 


7-7V KaTaa-Kfviis. In the essay of 


itnu ilyat kbX lis Sw iB.<.i7T,5 tk 


Dionjsioa on Thucydides, again, 


tlrdv 6uvaiTe to ilpjuxivo!' : cf. Er- 


(c. 27) t6 -popTLii,^ r^t X*|<fflt ^ai 


nesti Lex. Tech. Or. Rhst. s.v., 


o-KoXioj/ khI 8iHT«npai:oXoi!6ijroi' 



who quotes from Menander Stoip, 
tTTtS. p. 624, ti&os oTTayyf^tas 6lT\ovf 
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proem, followed by a short prothesis or general 
statement of tlie case ; then narrative and argument ; 
lastly epilogue^. But tlie narrative as a whole is 
not kept distinct from the argument as a whole. 
Each section of the narrative is followed by the 
corresponding section of the argument. Dionysios 
notices such interfusion as a special mark of art in 
Isaeos^. In Andokides it is rather a mark of art- 
lessness. He had a long story to tell, and was 
unable, or did not try, to tell it concisely. The 
very length of his narrative compelled him to break 
it up into pieces and to comment upon each piece 
separately. He has not effected this without some 
loss of clearness, and one division of the speech is 
thoroughly confused^. But it should be remembered, 
that a defective ordering of topics, though a grave 
fault, was less serious for Andokides than it would 
have been for a speaker in a different style. The 
main object of Andokides was to be in sympathy 
with his audience — amusing them with stories, how- 
ever irrelevant — putting all his arguments in the 
most vivid shape — and using abundant illustration. 
Lucid arrangement, though always important, was 
not of firstrate importance for him. His speeches 
were meant to carry hearers along with them, rather 
than to be read and analysed at leisure, 

1.0s: 'sometimes he divides his 
statement under heads ; and, pre- 
senting the proofs uuder the seve- 
ral heads, adds somewliat to the 
length of the narrative, while he 
departs, as may be expedient, from 
its striet form.' 



1 Proem, 


§5 1—7: 


prothesis, 


§§ 8—10: narmtive and argument, 


§§11-139: 


epilogue, §§ 


140-150. 


^ Dionya. 


Isae.%14:. 


■^i 6i f.<- 


piaas avTas 


(ras 6ii()^0-i 


Hs) els ra 


Kt^Xaia, > 


q1 ITCp ^KOOTW otlrui. 




napanSeU, 




T. ^^Ao« ™i «|8a.V« 7i 


T^s SiJiy^- 


Tii^^ Txniid. 


, r6y tTVfirpv,», 


"" Ji'P'V--- 
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But it is not merely in special features of diction 
' or of arraiiErement that Andokides is seen to be no 



rhetoric learned to deal copiously and skUfally witii 
those commonplaces of argument which would be 
available in almost any case. His education taught 
him to prefer general argument to argument from 
particular circumstances, unless these were especially 
easy to manipulate. We see this in Antiphon's 
First Tetralogy : it is a model exercise in making 
the utmost of abstract probabihties as inferred from 
facts wliich are very slightly sketched. In the 
speech On the Murder of Herodes the statement of 
the facts is hurried over, and there is no attempt at 
a close and searching analysis of them. But for a 
speaker unskilled in rhetorical commonplace the 
particulars of any given subject would be eveiything. 
Picturesque narration, shrewd inference from small 
circumstances, lively illustration of character would 
naturally be his chief resources. And so it is with 
Andokides. His strength is in narrative, as the 
strength of Antiphon is in argument. Andokides 
relies on his case, Antiphon on his science ; it is only 
Lysias who hits the masterly mean, who makes his 
science the close interpreter of his case, who can 
both recount and analyse. But, although the nar- 
rative element in Andokides exceeds the just pro- 
portion always observed by Lysias, it is, from a 
literary point of view, a great charm. The speech 
On the Mysteries is full of good bits of description, 
lively without set effort to be graphic. For instance, 
the scene in the prison, when Andokides was per- 
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suaded to denounce the real mutilators of the 
Hermae ;— 

' When we had all been imprisoned in the same 
■place ; when night had come, and the gaol had been 
closed ; there came, to one his mother, his sister to 
another, to another his wife and children ; and there 
arose a piteous sound of weeping and lamentation 
for the troubles of the hour. Then Charmides (he 
was my cousin, of my own age, and had been brought 
up with me in our house from childhood) said to 
me : — ' Andokides, you see how serious our present 
dangers are ; and though hitherto I liave always 
shrunk from saying anything to annoy you, 1 am 
forced by our present misfortune to speak now. 
All your intimates and companions except us your 
relations have either been put to death on the 
charges which threaten us with destruction, or have 
taken to flight and pronounced themselves gvidty. 
If you have heard anything about this afeir which 
has occurred, speak it out, and save our hvea — save 
yourself in the first place, then your father, whom 
you ought to love very dearly, then your brother-in- 
law, the husband of your only sister, — your other 
kinsmen, too, and near friends, so many of them ; 
and me also, who have never given you any annoy- 
ance in ah. my hfe, but am most zealous for you and 
for your interests, whenever anything is to be done,' 
When Charmides said this, judges, and when the 
others besought and entreated me severally, I 
thought to myself, — ' most miserable and unfortu- 
nate of men, am I to see my own kinsfolk perish 
undeservedly — to see their lives sacrificed and their 
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property confiscated, and in addition to this their 
names written up on tablets as sinners against the 
gods, — men who are wholly innocent of the matter,- — ■ 
am I to see moreover three hundred Athenians- 
doomed to undeserved destruction and the State 
involved in the most serious calamities, and men 
nourishing suspicion against each other, — or shall I 
tell the Athenians just what I heard from Euphi- 
letos himself, the real culprit ^ ' 

Another passage in the same speech illustrates 
the skiU of Andokides in dramatising his narrative. 
He delighted to bring in persons speaking. Epi- 
chares, one of his accusers in this case, had been an 
agent of the Thirty Tyrants. He turns upon him. 

' Speak, slanderer, accursed knave — ^is this law 
valid or not valid ? Invalid, I imagine, only for this 
reason, — that the operation of the laws must be 
dated from the archonship of Eukleides. So you 
live, and walk about this city, as you little deserve 
to do; you who, under the democracy, lived by 
pettifogging, and under the oligarchy— lest you 
should be forced to give back all the profits of that 
trade— became the instrument of the Thirty. 

' The truth is, judges, that as I sat here, while he 
accused me, and as I looked at him, I fancied myself 
■nothing else than a prisoner at the bar of the Thirty. 
Had this trial been in their time, who would have 
been accusing me ? Was not this man ready to 



' DeMyxf.^ 4^—51. Compare, seen by moonlight the coEspirators 

lis another graphic passage, the meeting in the orchestra of the 

account in §^ 38—40 of the story theatre of Dionysos. 
told by IHokloides — how he liad , 
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accuBe, if I had not given liim money ? He has 
done it now. And who but Chariklea would have 
been cross-examining me ? ' Tell me, Andokidea, 
did you go to Dekeleia, and enforce the hostile 
garrison on your country's soil?' — 'Not I.'- — 'How 
then? You ravaged the territory, and plundered 
your fellow-citizens by land or sea ? ' — ' Certainly not.' 
— 'And you did not serve in the enemy's fleet, or 
help to level the Long Walls, or to abolish the demo- 
cracy ?' — ' None of these things have J done.'— ■ 
' None ? Do you think, then, that you will enjoy 
impunity, or escape the death suffered by many 
others ? ' 

' Can you suppose, judges, that my fate, as your 
champion, would have been other than this, if I had jz^«vwm» 

^ qfAndo- 

been caught by the Tyrants ? I should have been ^^^^J?^ 
destroyed by them, as they destroyed many others, J^c». 
for having done no wrong to Athens^.' 

The love of Andokides for narrative, wherever it 
can be introduced, is strikingly seen in his mode of 
handling his legal argument in the speech On the 
Mysteries. Instead of simply citing and interpret- 
ing the enactments upon which he relies, he reviews 
in order the events which led to the enactments being 
made^. The same tendency appears in his habit of 
drawing illustrations from the early history of 
Attica. These references are in many points loose 
and confused^. Andokides, however, is hardly 



■ De My»t. §§ 99— Ia2. and in De Paee ^\ 3—7 will be 

' De Myst. §§ 70-91. found Id cii. vi,, in connexion with 

' Kemarka on the hiatorieal re- these speeches respectively, 
ferences in /)-! Mynt. % It)6— Ktft 
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a worse oifender in this respect tlian (for instance) 
Aeschines ^ ; and has more excuse. In tte time of 
Andokides written history was a comparatively new 
invention, and most men knew the events even of 
their grandfathers' days only from hearsay. Nor does 
the apparent inaccuracy of Andokides in regard to 
earlier history affect his authority as a witness for 
events with which he was contemporary. The 
value of his testimony for the years 415- — 390 is 
unquestioned. 

Andokides sometimes shows his taste for naiTii- 
'- tive in a special form which deserves notice. He 
is a master of shrewd and telling gossip. He di- 
verges from the main thread of his argument into 
anecdotes which will amuse his hearers, and either 
directly damage the adversary, or at least strike 
some chord favourable to himself A part of the 
speech On the Mysteries is, in fact, made up of 
such stories (§§ 110 — 136.) Speaking, for instance, 
of the son of his accuser Kallias, he reminds the 
judges that there was once a certain Hipponikos 
at Athens whose house was haunted by an avenging 
spirit — so said the children and the women : and 
the saying came true, for the man's son proved a 
very demon to him. Well, the house of Kallias is 
haunted by a fiend of the same kind (§| 130 — 131). 
In this trait Andokides resembles one, and one only; 
of the other Greek orators : it is precisely the im- 
pudent, unscrupulous cleverness of Aeschines. There 

' Sec, e.g. Aeschia De Falsa set apart in 431 B.C. agciinst special 

Legal. § 172, where MilUades b need (Time. n. 24) are represented 

spoken of as alive after SaliimiB: as the total sum then in the Athe- 

aiid ib. § 174, where the 1000 talents nian treasury. 
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is the same slirewd perception of what will raise 
a laugh or a sneer ; the same adroitness, unchecked 
bj self-respect, in making a point of this kind when- 
ever the opportunity offers ; the same command of 
coarse but telling abuse ; the same ability and 
resolution to follow the workings, and profit by the 
prejudices, of low minds. Akin to this taste foiJj 
gossip is a certain proneness to sink into low comedy. ^ 
There is a fragment of Andokides, describing the 
influx of country-people into Athens in 431 B.C., 
which will illustrate this. It has exactly the tone 
of the Acharnians: — 

' Never again may we see the colliers coming in 
from the hills to the town — the slieep and oxen 
and the waggons— the poor women and old men — 
the labourers arming themselves ! Never more may 
we eat wild greens and chervil'!' 

In passing judgment upon Aiidokides, it must s» 
be allowed that he possesses neither literary merit 
nor properly oratorical merit which can entitle him 
to rank with the greatest masters of Greek rhe- 
torical prose. His language baa neither splendour 
nor a refined simpUcity ; he is not remarkably ivcute 
in argument; and, compared with his contemporaries, 
he is singularly without precision in the arrangement 
of his ideas. His extant works present no passage 
conceived in the highest strain of eloquence; he 

' /i^ yap 1801/iEw wort jroXiK *« Sijcas tTi tfiayoiixfp. Quoted bj S«i- 

t£v optav Tovn dedpaxevTas ^Kovras daa, p. 3327 B, from a scliolium on 

Knl npo^ara ical |3our kqI tqs ajia^at Ar. Acham. 477 : Sauppe, Fragni. 

(Is TO aoTu, Koi yviiaia ical jrps o-|3u- Ch'alL Gr. p. 166; Blass, Andoe. 

repovs av&pas Kai epyaras s^onXifo- (Teubner) p. 97. 
/tipovf fujie aypia Xaxava Koi uKav- 
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never rises to an impassioned earnestness. On the 
other hand, his naturalness, though not charming, 
is genuine ; he has no mannerisms or affectations ; 
and his speeches have a certain impetus, a certain 
confident vigour, which assure readers that they must 
have been still more effective for hearers. The chief 
value of Andokides is historical. But he has also 
real hterary value of a certain kind : he excels in 
graphic description. A few of those pictures into 
which he has put all the force of a quick mind — ■ 
the picture of Athens panicstricken by the sacri- 
lege^- — ^the scene of miserable perplexity in the 
prison^ — the patriotic citizen arraigned before the 
Thirty Tyrants^ — have a vividness which no artist 
could easily surpass, combined with a freshness 
which a better artist might possibly have lost*. 



I De Myst. §§ 43—43. 

s De My»t. §§ 48—51. 

' Ih. §§ 70-91. 

' Sluiter's judgment (Leeiiones 
Andocideae, p. 3) does cot sbow 
much diiserimination ; — 'At equi- 
dem,quaiiqiiiun Andocidioratiosem 
non tribuaitt ratione et arte excul- 
ta,m ei politamj sabtilitateni tamen, 
impetum atqne gravitotem, illius 
sum admiratua. Arte Lysiae cedit, 
nervoa plures habet, et lacertos : 



vehemens imprimis in reprolien- 
dondo, in defendeudo se gravis, ad 
mlecricordiam erga se movendam 
odiumque in adver^arios excitan- 
dum plane compusitus, in propo- 
tietuUs diiudieandisque argumen- 
ts subtilii etacutug, diclione purua 
et deyam, plenm Atlid saporit: 
utiure a Orainma,ticis in numenim 
aitrelatus et inter decern collocatus 
principes.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANDOKIDES. 

WORKS. 

FOUR speeches ascribed to Andokides are ex- 
tant, bearing the titles ' On the Mysteries :' 
' On his Return :' ' On the Peace with the Lacedae- 
monians :' 'Against AltlHades.' The speech On the 
Mysteries, as the chief extant work of its author, 
stands first in the manuscripts and the editions. 
But the second oration relates to an earher passage 
in the life of Andokides, and may conveniently be 
considered first. 

The speech of Andokides ' On his Return ' affords ^ 
no further internal evidence of its own date than 
that it was spoken later than 411 and earher than 
405 E, C.^ Blass places it in 409^. But a circum- 
stance which he has not noticed seems to us to make 
it almost ceri:ain that the speech cannot have been 
delivered later than the summer of 410. Andokides 
lays stress upon the service which he has rendered 
to Athena by securing a supply of com from Cyprus. 

' Later than 411— as being a the Pciraeus is opea to com-Bhips, 

conaiderable time after the fall of § 21. — The notice in [-£y*.] in 

the Four liundred iii June, 411, Andok. § 29 gives no help to- 

§§ 13—16, &c. : and obviously ear- wards fixing the date. 

Her than A^ospotami— since {«.^.) ' Atti»eh. Jieredx. p. 278. 
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There had. been a disappointment about this supply ; 
but he stai-ea that he has overcome the difficulty, — 
that fourteen com ships will be in the Peiraeus almost 
immediately, and that others are to follow^. Now 
the event which had made this supply a matter of 
anxiety to Athens was the stoppage of the usual 
importations from the south coast of the Euxine. 
In 411 she had lost the command of the Bosphorus 
by the revolt of Chalkedon, and the command of 
the Hellespont by the revolt of Abydos^. But, in 
410, the battle of Kyzikos was followed by the re- 
establishment of Athenian power in the Propontis 
and in its adjacent straits. The corn-trade of the 
Euxine once more flowed towards Athens ; and, in 
the autumn of 410, Agls, from his station at Deke- 
leia, saw with despair the multitude of corn-ships 
which were running into the Peiraeus ^. The benefit, 
therefore, for which Ahdokides claims so much credit, 
would have been no great benefit, had. it been con- 
ferred later than the middle of the year 410. The 
Four Hundred were deposed about the jniddle of 
June, 411 ; and it would have been natural that 
Andokides should have endeavoured to return at 
least in the course of the following year. 

As a speech on a private matter before the 
public assembly, this oration belongs to the same 
class as that which Demosthenes is said to have 
written for Diphilos in support of his claim to be 

' See Gi-ote, viii. pp. 171 ff. -nnkvv IjSij ^pdi-oj. 'a6f]ki!ovs ("pyiw 

^ Xen. HeUen. l. i. 33, 'Ayif 6e ik t-^i y^i, u ^17 tis axV""- '"^' oSev II 
Tiji AeiteXfio! Ihav itKoia ■ndKka Kara BciKa-rrav alrot tftiina. 
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rewarded by the State ^. Andokides ia charged, in 
the speech of the pseudo-Lyaias, with having gained 
admittance to the ekklesia by bribing its presidents^. 
It is unnecessary to beheve this story. But the 
emphasis ■which he himself lays on the valuable 
information which he had previously given to the 
Senate^ suggests that, without some such recommen- 
dation, he would have found it difficult to obtain a 
hearing from the people. 

The object of the speech ia to procure the re- 
moval of certain disabilities under which he was 
alleged to he. His disclosures in 415 were made 
under a guarantee of immunity from all consequences. 
But the decree of Isotimides, passed soon afterwards, 
excluded from the marketplace and from temples all 
'who had committed impiety and who had confessed 
it ;' and his enemiea maintained that thia decree ap- 
plied to him. 

In the proem he points out the malice or stupidity of^ 
the men who persist in rejecting the good offices which he 
is anxious to render to Athens ; and refers to the importance 

' That is to aay, it is a. Si]ji.riyopia, uporlav fit T^p lavTOV nSkiv Toit jiev 

but not properly a deliberative TipwroBtaiv f6rui« }[p^h«tq 'vo. aiTas 

speech; not a true crufi(3ouXeuTn:or Ttpotrayayotfu cvSaSe, v/ttis S' avrov 

Xoyot. Dionjaios mentions (De t^Xdaare « r^v woXtiut. 
Deinarcho, c. 11) a Btj/ujyopiitJs Xii- ' Audok. De Red. § 19, ejioI roi- 

yos written for Diphilos, in which wv ra fxiv ijBi) jrtjr/My/if'™ <rxi^ovTi 

the latter urged before the ellkle- airavrts ay ilbfitin, to Se fifWovra 

aia his own claim to certiiin public « noi 1761) irparTopfva avSpts iftav 

honours (^apfol). Dionysios thinks woroitMrioi iv a-nopprirm "(TCKTii', Tj 

that this must have been written by ^ouX^. The words acSptt Tren-oKo- 

Demosthenes, not by Deinarebos. <rioi deserve notice as a cleyer rhe- 

Cf. Sauppe, Fragm. OratL Or. torical touch: they imply a con- 

p. 261. gratulation on the recent abolition 

3 [Lys.] in Andoh. § 29, nara- of tlie Senate of Four Hundred. 

irXewTQE Si imWev Stvpo els b/jpo- 
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of the communications which lie has made in confidence to 
the Senate. (§§ 1 — 4.) Hia so-called crimes-— committed in 
'youth' and 'folly' — -are, he contends, his misfortunes. For the 
disclosures which he was driven to make five years before he 
deserves pity — nay, gratitude — rather than hatred (§§ 5 — 9}. 

He then speaks of his life in exile; of his services 
to the army at Samos in 411; of his return to Athens in 
the time of the Four Hundred ; and of his imprisonment 
at the instance of Peisandros, who denounced him as the 
friend of the democracy [§§ 10^16). Statesmen and gene- 
rals serve the State at the State's expense; he has served 
it at his own charge. Nor has the end of these services 
been yet seen. The people will be soon in possession of the 
secrets which he has imparted to the Senate; and will soon 
see supplies of corn, procured by his intercession, enter the 
Peiraeus. (§§ 17 — 21.) In return for so much, he asks but 
one small boon — the observance of the promise of impunity 
under which he originally laid his information, but which 
was afterwards withdrawn through the influence of his 
enemies. (,§§ 22—23.) 

The peroration opens with a singular argument. When 
a man makes a mistake, it is not his body's fault ; the 
blame rests with his mind. But he, since he made his 
mistake, has got a new mind. All that remains, therefore, 
of the old Andokides is his unoffending body. (§ 24.) As 
he was condemned on account of his fonner deeds, he ought 
now to be welcomed for his recent deeds. His family has 
ever been patriotic; his great-grandfather fought against the 
Peisistratidae ; he, too, is a friend of the people. The peo- 
ple, he well knows, are not to blame for the breach of faith 
with him ; they were persuaded to it by the same advisers 
who persuaded them to tolei'ate an oligarchy. They have 
repented of the oligarchy ; let them repent also of the un- 
just sentence, (§§ 25 — 28.) 

There is a striking contrast between this defence 
before the ekklesia and that which Andokides made 
on the same charges, some eleven years later, before a 
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law-court. There he flatly denies that he is in any 
degree guilty ; he turns upon hia adversaries with 
invective and ridicide ; he carries the whole matter 
with a high hand, speaking in a thoroughly confident 
tone, and giving free play to his Uvely powers of 
narration. Here it is quite otherwise. He speaks 
with humility and remorse of the 'folly' — the 'mad- 
ness ' of his youth ; he complains feelingly of the 
persecution which he has suffered; he implores, in 
return for constant devotion to the interests of 
Athens, just one favour — a little favour, which will 
give his countrymen no trouble, but which will be 
to him a great joy. In 399 he is defiant; in 410 
he is almost abject. In 410 the traces of guilt to 
which his enemies pointed were stiU fresh. Before 
his next speech was spoken, they had been dimmed, 
not by lapse of time only, but by that great wave 
of trouble which swept over Athens in 405, and 
which left all older memories faint in comparison 
with the memory of the Thirty Tyrants, Ando- 
kides the wealthy choregus, the president of the 
sacred mission, the steward of the sacred treasure, 
supported on his trial by popular politicians and by 
advocates chosen from his tribe, was a different 
person from the anxious suitor who, in the speech 
On his Return, implored, but could not obtain 
tolerance. 

In the style of the speech there is little to re- 
mark except that its difference from that of the 
speech On the Mysteries exactly corresponds with 
the difference of tone. Tliere the orator is diffuse, 
js, lively; here he is more compact — for he 
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dared not treat a hostile assembly to long stories- — 
more artificial — and decidedly more dull. Once only 
does the dramatic force of hia natural style flash 
out — -where he describes his appearance before the 
Council of the Four Hundred. ' Some of the Four 
Hundred learned that I had arrived ; sought me at 
once ; seized me ; and brought me before the Council. 
In an instant Peisandros was at my side : — 'Senators, 
I impeach this man for bringing com and oar-spars 
to the enemy" (§ 14.) 
^ The events with which the speech On the Mys- 
teries is connected have been related in the life of 
Andokides. After his return to Athens, (probably 
early in 402 B. c.,) under favour of the general 
amnesty which followed the overthrow of the 
Thirty Tyrants, he had spent three years in the 
discharge of various pubhc offices. At length, in 
399 E. c, his enemies renewed their attack. During 
the festival of the Great Mysteries, which Andokidea 
attended, in the autumn of that year, Kephisios 
laid an information against him before the Archon 
Basileus. 

Some obscurity hangs over the form of the ac- 
cusation ; we will give the account of it which ap- 
pears most probable. When, in 415 B.C., Andokides 
made his disclosures, he did so on the guarantee of 
impunity (aScia) which a special decree of the ekklesia 
had given to aU who shoidd inform. Subsequently, 
however, Isotimides proposed and carried a decree 
that all who had committed impiety and had con- 
fessed it should be excluded from the marketplace 
and from the temples. The enemies of Andokides 
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maintained that he came under this decree. This 
■was the immediate cause of his quitting Athens in 
415, In 409 he was unsuccessful in applying to have 
the sentence of disfranchisement cancelled. On his 
return in 402, however, nothing had been said at 
first about his disabilities. 

His accusers novr contended that he had broken 
the decree of Isotimides by attending the Mysteries 
and entering the Eleusinian Temple, To attend the 
festival or enter the temple unlawfully would,' of 
course, be an impiety. The information which they 
laid against him charged him, therefore, on this 
ground, with impiety. It was an ecSet^ts a»7€j8etas. 
B\it, in order to prove it, it was necessary to show 
that he came under the decree of Isotimides. It was 
necessary to show that he had committed impiety, 
as well as given information, in 415 B.C. 

His defence is therefore directed to showing, 
in the first place, that he had not committed impiety 
at that time either by profaning the Mysteries or 
by mutilating the Hermae. The speech takes its 
ordinary title from the fact that the Mysteries form 
one of its prominent topics. But a more general 
title would have better described the range of its 
contents. It might have been more fitly called a 
Defence on a Charge of Impiety. 

This view of the matter explains some difficulties. 
Andokides says {de Myst. § 71), ' Kephisios has 
informed against me according to the existing law, 
but bases his accusation on the decree of Isotimides.' 
That is, Kephisios laid against Andokides an ordi- 
nary li-Scifis acre/Setas- But the charge of acre/Seta, 
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rested on the assumption that he had broken the 
decree of Isotimides. He was not directly charged 
either with profaning the Mysteries or with muti- 
lating the Hermae ; his guUt in one or both of these 
matters was assumed. He proceeds to prove that 
this assumption is groundless; and that, therefore, 
the decree does not apply to him^. 

The charge, like aU. connected with religion, was 
brought into court by the Archon BasUeus. Since 
details connected with the Mysteries might be put 
in evidence, the judges were chosen exclusively from 
the initiated of the higher grade^. Kephisios, the 
chief accuser^, was assisted by Meletos, who had 
been implicated in the murder of Leon under the 
Thirty*, and by Epichares, who had been a member of 
tbeir government^. On the same side were Kallias^ 
and Agyrrhios^, each of whom had a private quarrel 
with the accused. Andokides was supported by 
Anytos and Kephalos, both politicians of mark, and 
both popular for the part which they had taken 



' Blaas 3aja; 'Kephisios, der cally of impht-j/^t'ko result of 

ala Iiau]itklager auch die Haup- usurping such rights; it wa-a an 

trede hielt, hatte nach Andokides iv&n^is iae^elas. Thus alnne can 

acine Anklage gegriimlet auf daa we understand why the cause was 

Psephiama des Isotimides.' (Aft. brought into court by tlie Archon 

Beredi. p. 3CK).) This statement, Basileus ; and why death was the 

though aubatantially true, is nut penalty. (Cf.rfeilf^s(. §146 : [Lys.] 

calculated to convey a clear idea in Andok. § 5H.) 

of the/orm in which the accusa- " § 29 ol iit^vrjuivoL: § 31 fLc^i- 

tion was preferred. Andokides i?<rfc troi eojpdicare roiu Btolv ra iepa. 

waanotsimpljaccusedof usurping ' §71. 

certain rights which the decree of * § 94. 

Isotimides had taken from him. ' § 95. 

That would have boot an Mei^i-s ^ §§ 110—131. 

aTi/iias. He was accused spccifi- ' §§ 132 — 136. 
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in the restoration of the democracy^. Advocates 
chosen for him by his tribesmen were also in court. 
It is remarkable if, as there is reason to believe, two 
men engaged on different sides in this trial were, ia 
the same year, united in prefemng a more famous 
charge of impiety. Anytos undoubtedly, Meletoa^ 
probably, was the accuser of Sokrates. 

The speech On the Mysteries falls into three main 
divisions. In the first, Andokides shows his inno- 
cence in regard to the events of 415 e. c. In the 
second he shows that, in any case, the decree of 
Isotimides is now obsolete. In the third he deals 
with a number of minor topics. 



I. 



i 1—69. 



1. [Proem) §§ 1 — 7. Andokides dwells on the rancour AnaigHa. 
of his enemies ; insists on tlie fact of liis having remained 
to stand his trial— instead of withdrawing to his property 
in Cyprus— as a proof of a good conscience; and appeals to 
the judges'. 



' § 150. For Anjtos, sec Xen. 
HelUn. IL 3 §§ 42, 44 : for Kcpha- 
loa, Demosth. de Cor. § 219. 

' Meletos is mentioned in §§ 1 2 f., 
35, 63, 94. He was a partisan of 
the Thirty (§ 94), and is elearly 
identical with the Meletos who 
went to SpartA as one of tJie en- 
Toys of the Town Party in 403 to 
discuss tlie terms of peace between 
the Town and the Peiraeus (Xen. 
HeUen. ii. 4. § .36). AH this agrees 
with what is known about the age 
of the Meletos who accused So- 
krates. See the article by Mr Phi- 



lip Smith in the Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Biography. 

' Parts of this proem, viz, § 1 
to the words ttoXXoue Xoyoui jroc- 
ricrflni, and §§ 6, 7 aiToCfiai oJi— 
aKOVirtyrf atrokoyovjiivov OCCUr, 

slightly varied, in Lysias de bonU 
Arislophanit §§ 2 — 5. Spengci 
and Blass believe that both Ando- 
kides and Lysias used a proem 
written by some third person; An- 
dokides interpolating: in it some 
matter of his own. It is true that 
the transition from § 6 to § 6 in 
the speech of Andokides is harsh, 
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2. §§ 8 — 10. He is perplexed as to what topic of his 
defence he shall first approach. After a fresh appeal to 
the judges he resolves to begin with the facts relating to 
the Mysteries. 

3. §§ 11 — 33. Tlw Mysteries Case. He neither pro- 
faned them himself, nor informed against others as having 
profaned them. Four persons, on four distinct occasions, 
did, in fact, so inform: viz.; — (i) Pythonikos, who produced 
the slave Andromachos, § 11; (ii) Teubros, § 15: (iii) 
Agariste, § 16: (iv) Lydos, § 17. Lydos implicated Leogoras 
the father of Andokides. Leogoras, however, not only 
cleared himself, but got a verdict in an action which he 
brought against the senator Speusippos, §§ 17, 18. (This 
occasions a parenthesis, in which Andokides defends himself 
against the imputation of having denounced his father and 
relations : §§ 19 — 24.) The largest reward for information 
(ji-rjvvrpa) was adjudged to Andromachos ; the second, to 
Teukros : §§ 27, 28. Andokides calls upon the jndges to 
recognise his innocence as regards the Mysteries; §§ 29 — 33. 

4. §§ 34 — 69, The Hermae Case. In this matter the 
chief informants were (i) Teukros: §§ 34 — 35; (ii) Dioklei- 
des, whose allegations caused a general panic : §§ 36 — 46 ; 
(iii) Andokides himself. The circumstances, motives and 
results of his disclosure are stated at length : §§ 47 — 69. 

II. §§ 70-91. 

It is argued that the decree of Isotlmidea is now void, 
because it has been cancelled by subsequent decrees, laws 
and oaths, §§ 70—72. These are next enumerated, as fol- 

1. §§ 73—79. During the siege of Athens by the 

ns if a patch liad been made ; but probable. I should prefer to sup- 

tlie trimsition from § 3 to § 4 is pose that the whole proem is the 

Lardlj less harsh, as Bla.ss himself work of Andokides himself, and 

observes ; indeed he suggests that that Ljsias (ivhose speech belongs 

a second borrowed proem may have to 387 B.C.) abridged it. 
been used there ; but tbis is im- 
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Lacedaemonians in 405 E,c. the decree of Patrokleides was 
passed, reinstating all the disfranchised. 

2. § 80. After the truce with Sparta in iOi, when 
the Thirty Tyi-anta were established, all exiles received free 
permission to return. 

3. § 81. After the expulsion of the Thirty in 403 a 
general amnesty was proclaimed. 

4. §§ 82—89. At the same time, in accordance with 
the decree of Tisamenos, a revision of the laws was ordered. 
This revision having been completed, four new general laws 
(vofioi) were passed: — viz. (i) That no 'unwritten' law 
should have force : (ii) That no decree (i/^jji^«r/ia) of ekkle- 
sia or senate should overrule a law (vofioi) : (iii) That no 
law should be made against an individual (eV avSpi, § 87j: 
(iv) That decisions of judges or arbiters, pronounced under 
the former democracy, should remain valid ; but that, in 
future, all decisions should be based on the code as revised 
in the archonship of Eutleides in 403 b.c. [This is ex- 
pressed by the phrase xpjjo-ffat vofioi-i cm Ev/cXetSov ap- 
ypvTO%, § 87.] 

5. §§ 90, 91. Returning to the subject of § 81, An- 
dokides recalls the terms of the oath of amnesty taken in 
403 B.C. He then quotes the official oath of Senators and 
the official oath of J 



III. §§ 92—150 (end). 

1. §§ 92 — 105. He shows that, if the amnci;ty is to be 
violated in his case, it may be violated to the cost of others 
also. The accusers, Kephisios, Meletus and Epichares, as 
well as others, would, in various ways, be liable to punish- 
ment. 

2, §§ 106—109. He iUustrates the good effect of 
general amnesties by two examples from the history of 
Athens r (i) the moderation shown after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae : (ii) an amnesty in the time of the Persian 
Wars. 
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3. §§ 110 — 136, He answers a charge made against 
him by Kallias. Kallias asserted that Andokides, terrified 
by the accusation hanging over him, had laid a suppliant's 
bough (iiceT'ijpta) on the altar in the temple at Eleusis during 
the festival of the Great Mysteries. To take sanctuary, or 
to place a symbol of supplication, in that temple at that 
season, was a capital offence (as implying the approach 
of guilt to the temple at a lioly season). Andokides ex- 
plains the motive of this false charge, Kalhaa was seeking 
for his son an heiress whose hand was claimed by Andokides 
(§§ 110 — 123). This leads to a digression about a scandal 
connected with the birth of this son (§§124 — 131). He 
then attacks the abettors of Kallias in this slander- — espe- 
cially Agyrrliios, a fraudulent tax-farmer who had a grudge 
agamst Andokides (§§ 132—136). 

4. §§ 137 — 139. He ridicules the assertion made by 
the accuser, that the gods must have preserved so great 
a traveller from the dangers of the sea because they reserved 
him for the hemlock. 

5. §§ 140^150. Peroration, on three topics chiefly: — 
(i) the credit which Athens has gained by her policy of 
amnesties — credit which the Judges are hound to sustain : 
(ii) the public services of the ancestors of Andokides; (iii) 
his own opportunities for usefulness to the State hereafter, if 
he is acquitted. 



Andokides was acquitted. Before speaking of 
tte method and style of his speecli, it is due to its 
great historical interest to notice some of the dis- 
puted statements of fact which it contains. 
sis'^cai 1, Does the speech represent that account of 
tiisspe^h. jj^g ^.^pj^ conduct which Andokides gave in 415 when 
he made his disclosures before the CouncU of Four 
Hundred 1 Next— had he, as a matter of fact, taken 
part in the mutilation of the Hermae ? These two 
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questions have been shortly discussed in Chapter iv.^ 
Some reasons are there suggested for believing (1) 
that, in 415, Andokides had criminated himself as 
well as others : (2) that he was, in fact, innocent. 

2. In § 11 Pythonikos, who brought forward 
the evidence of the slave Andromachos, is named as 
the first denouncer of Alkibiades. ' Some resident- 
aliens and slaves in attendance on their masters' 
{a.Ko\Qv6(av) are said by Thucydides (vi. 28) to 
have been the first accusers ; and Plutarch adds 
that these were brought forward by Androkles. 
Androkies is mentioned by Andokides only in § 27, 
as claiming the reward {fi-^wTpa) from the Senate. 
In order to reconcile Andokides with Thucydides, it 
must be supposed either (1) that the ' resident -aliens 
and slaves' of Thucydides (vi. 28) were the witnesses 
of PythonikoSj and not, as Plutarch states {Alkib. 19), 
of Androkles : or (2) that they were the witnesses, 
some of Pythonikos, some of Androkles ; and that 
those brought forward by Androkles did not crimi- 
nate Alkibiades, although Androkles afierivards found 
witnesses who did so. The former supposition, which 
makes Plutarch inaccurate, seems the most likely. 

3. In § 13 it is stated that, on Pythonikos mak- 
ing his accusations, Polystratos was at once arrested 
and executed, and that the other accused persons fled. 
It is certain, as Grote^ observes, that Alkibiades 
was accused, hut neither fled nor was brought to 
trial ; and it would seem more probable, therefore, 
that the charge was dropped, for the time, in refer- 
ence to the others also. On this point, however, it 

■ p, 76. ' Higl. Gr. m. p. 243. 
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does not seem necessary to assume inaccuracy in An- 
dokides. The position of Alkibiades, as a commander 
of the expedition on which the hopes of the people 
were set and which was about to sail, was wholly 
exceptional. The evidence against him may also 
have been of a different nature. 

4. In § 13 there is an oversight. Among those 
denounced by Pythonikos was Panaetios, And it is 
said that all persons so denounced — except Poly- 
stratos, who was put to death- — fled. But in § 68 
Panaetios appears as leaving Athens in consequence 
of the later denunciation of Andokides. As the list 
in § 13 contains ten names in all, the speaker might 
easily have made a mistake about one of the number. 
Or the evidence against Panaetios — who is named 
last of the ten — may have been so weak that he 
was acquitted upon this first charge. 

5. In § 34 it is said that some of the persons 
accused J)y Teukros were put to death. To this Mr 
Grote^ opposes the fact that Thucydides {vi. 60) 
names as having suffered death only some of those 
who were denounced by Andokides. It seems un- 
safe, however, to conclude that the orator has made 
a wrong statement. The language of Time. vi. 53, 
^XKa-jj^^dvovrfi KarSovv, hardly warrants the infe- 
rence that imprisonment was the utmost rigour 
used in other cases. The statement of Andokides 
in § 34 is incidentally confirmed by the words which 
he ascribes to Charmides in § 49. 

6. In § 38 Aiidokides quotes, without comment, 
the statement of Diokleides that he had seen the 

^ Hist Gr- viL p. 268. 
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faces of some of the conspirators by the light of a 
fill! moon. Now Plutarch says that one of the in- 
formers (he does not give the name), being asked 
how he had recognised the faces of the mutilators, 
answered, ' by the light of the moon ;' and was thus 
convicted of falsehood, it having been new moon on 
the night in question ^. Diodoros (xin. 2) tells the 
same story, "without mentioning any name ; hut his 
account does not apply to Diokleides, Mr Grote is 
Tinquestionahly right in treating the new-moon story 
as a later fiction^. Andokides would not have failed 
to notice so fatal a slip on the part of Diokleides ; 
nor is it likely that the informer would have made it. 

7. In § 17 the action brought by Leogoras 
against Speusippos is mentioned directly after the 
evidence of Lydos. But it should be observed that 
it is mentioned parenthetically ; and that the in- 
definite KaTreira does not fis its date at all. Leo- 
goras was in the prison with his son {§ 50) ; and the 
action was doubtless not brought untU after the 
disclosures of Andokides. 

8. In § 45 the panic, during which the citizens 
kept watch under arms through the night, is placed 
in immediate connection with the informations of 
Diokleides, who caused this panic by representing 
the plot as widely spread. It is said, also, that the 
Boeotians took advantage of the alarm at Athens 
to march to the frontier. Now Thucydides (vi. 60) 

1 Plat Alk. C. 20 .:t 8" air^v roC iravris, imis itoi Wot oSiric OTf 

ipluiKOTTi^av ypapia-tii, kq'i ajroitpira- ' Hist. Gr. VII. p. 271. 

(MBPt oj-i npos Trfv iTtXijjnji-, (tr^aktj 
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states that, during one night an armed body of 
citizens garrisoned the Theseion ; but he puts this 
after the disclosures of Andokidos, and connects 
it with the appearance of a Spartan force at the 
isthmus. Bishop Thirlwall justly remarks that, un- 
less there were two or more occasions on which the 
citizens kept armed watch, Andokides, who goes 
into minute detail, is more likely than Thucydides 
to be right about the time of it-"^. 

9. In § 106 the expulsion from Athens of the 
tyrants— that is, Hippias and his adherents — is de- 
scribed as following upon a battle fought Im. liak- 
Xi/ctw, which seems to mean ' at the Pallenion,' the 
temple of Athene PaUenis at Pallene, about 10 miles 
E.N.E. of Athens^, Now it was near this temple 
that Peisistratos, on his third return, won the victory 
which led to the final establishment of his tyranny, 
probably in 545 B. C.^ But no battle at the same 
spot, or anywhere near it, is mentioned by any 
other authority in connexion with the expulsion of 
of the Peisistratidae. According to Herodotos, the 
Lacedaemonians sent, in 510, an expedition under 
Kleomenes. Kleomenes, on entering Attica from 



' Hist. Gr. III. p. 499 (appendix Mo, 3, p. 48) that HoXXiju'e is always 

III. to ch. XXV.) the epithet of the goddess, liot the 

' Professor Rawlinaon, in the name of the temple. I believe 

Jour7lalqfPhiloloffff,Vol.i.No.2, IlaXXiji'ioi'tobeideiitical with what 

p. 25, questions whether the IlaX- Herodotus (i. 62) calls noXXiju'Eor 

X^viop of Andokides means the 'ASr/natjir ipiv. 

temple of Athene at Pallena The ' This is the date fixed on by 

proper name of that temple was, Curtins {Hist. Gr. Vol. i. p .359 

he thinks, ' the Palleiiis.' It ap- tr. Ward). Clinton (F. H. n. p. 

pears to me as I have endeavoured 202) thinks 537 more probable, 
to show {Jmm. PMlol Vol. ii. 
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the isthmus, met and routed the Thessalian cavalry 
of Hippias ; advanced to Athens ; and besieged the 
Peisistratidae, who presently capitulated^. Hero- 
dotos and Andokides can be reconciled only by 
supposing that the account of Herodotos is incom- 
plete^. It seems more probable, however, that An- 
dokides has confused the scene of a battle won by 
Peisistratos with the scene of a battle lost by the 
Peisistratidae ^. 

10. In § 107 it is said that when, later, the 
Persian king made an expedition against Greece, 
the Athenians recalled those who had been banished, 
and reinstated those who had been disfranchised, 
when the tyrants were expelled. No such amnesty 
is recorded in connection with the first Persian in- 
vasion in 490 ; but Plutarch mentions such a measure 
as having been passed shortly before the battle of 
Salamis in 480*. Now the Persian invasion in 490 
was undertaken for the purpose of restoring Hippias ; 
and the invasion in 480 was undertaken partly at 
the instance of his family. Men {or their descendants) 
who had been banished or disfranchised in 510 
would certainly not have been restored to Athenian 
citizenship in 490 or 480. Andokides seems, then, 

H 64 Tl G view that the battle de- 

P f R wl th k 1 I bj Aodukides as fought 

tl t th w R©c d b ttl n XXtji.;^ is identical with that 

( fte tl t w tj kl m t lod in Herod. V. 64 is hold 

t nng Att 1 wl I til Alk 1 y SIniter, Led. Aiuloc. p. 6 : 

m eo dae d th th I W daworth, Athens and Attica, 

foi^ht on the Spartan side; and p. 198 note: 'Chirlvi-idl, Hist. Or. 

this battle, he suggests, may have ii. p. 80 note : Gi'ote, Sisl. Gr. 

been fought near Pallene (Jbitm. it. p. 165 note. 

Phil. 1. 2, pp. 25 ff.). * Plttt. Them. c. ii. 
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to have remembered vaguely that an act of amnesty 
was passed at Athens on some occasion during the 
Persian wars ; to have placed this act in 490 in- 
stead of 480 ; and to have represented it as passed 
in favour of the very persons who would probably 
have been excluded from it. 

11. In § 107 it is said of the Athenians; — ■ 
' They resolved to meet the barbarians at Marathon. , . 
They fought and conquered ; they freed Greece and 
saved their country. And having done so great a 
deed, they thought it not meet to bear malice against 
any one for the past. Therefore, although through 
these things they entered upon their city desolate, 
their temples in ashes, their walls and houses in 
ruins, yet by concord they achieved the empire of 
Greece,' &e. From this passage Valckenar'^, Sluiter 
and Grote infer that Andokides has transferred the 
burning of Athens by Xerxes in 480 to the first 
invasion in 490. This is hardly a necessary infer- 
ence. Andokides is speaking of the struggle with 
Persia- — extending from 490 to 479 — as a whole. 
He names Marathon : he does not name Salamis or 
Plataea. He merely says that, after the Athenians 
had 'freed Greece,' they came back to find then- 
city in ruins ^. 

It is impossible to read the speech On the 



1 See Vakkenar's note, quoted aub Themistocle, Xerxia gesta. 

and endorsed by Sluiter, Lect. Hie urbem incendio dclevit, asm 

Andoc. p- 48, and by Grote, iv. ille. Nihil magia est maiiifestum 

p. 165 n. ; — 'Confundere videtur quam diversa ab oratore confundi' 

Andokidefl diversissima ; Fersica ° See the Journal qf Philology^ 

snb Miltiade et Dario et victoriam Vol. i. No. 1, p. les, for a diacus- 

Marathoniani, quaeque evenere sioti of this paasaga 
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Mysteries without feeling that, as a whole, it is 
powerful, in spite of some evident defects. The 
arrangement is best in what we have called the first 
division {§§ 1 — 69), which deals with two distinct 
groups of facts, those relating to the Mysteries case 
and those relating to the Hermae ease. These facts 
are stated in an order which is, on the whole, 
clear and natural, though not free from the paren- 
theses of which Andokides was so fond, and of which 
sections 19 — 24 form an example. Less praise ia 
due to the second part of the speech (§§ 70 — 91), 
devoted to the various enactments which had made 
the decree of Isotimides obsolete. It is at once full 
and obscure, giving needles, and withholding neces- 
sary, details. The third part (§§ 92 — end) is a mere 
string of topics, unconnected with each other, and 
but slightly connected with the case. This confused 
appendix to the real defence is, however, significant- 
It shows the anxiety of Andokides to make the 
judges understand the rancorous personal feeHng of 
his enemies ; an anxiety natural in a man who for 
sixteen years had been pursued by unproved ac- 
cusations. The passages about Kallias and Agyr- 
rhios probably had a stronger effect upon the court 
than any conventional appeal to compassion would 
have produced. 

As regards style, the language of the speech is 
thoroughly unaffected and easy, plain without stu- 
died avoidance of ornament, and rising at the right 
places — as when he speaks of the old victories of 
freedom (§§ 106 — 109), and in the peroration (§§ 140 
— 150). But the great merit of the composition is 
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its pictureqqueness, its variety and life. The scene 
in the prison (§§ 48—53) and the description, of the 
panic at Athens (§§ 43 — 45) are perhaps the best 
passages in. this respect. If Andolddea had not 
many rhetorical accomplishments, he certainly had 
perception of' character, and the knack of de- 
scribing it. Diokleidea bargaining with Euphe- 
mos (§ 40) — Charmides exhorting Andokides to 
save the prisoners (§§ 49, 50) — Peisandros urging 
that Mantitheos and Aphepaion should be put 
on the rack (§ 43) — are well given in a few vivid 
touches. 
tH^P^a^ The speech On the Peace with the Lacedae- 
iacedoenw- monians belongs, as has been noticed in a former 
chapter^, to the year 390. Athens, Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos had then, been four years at war with 
Sparta. Andokidea had just returned from an em- 
bassy to Sparta with a view to peace. The terms 
proposed by the Lacedaemonians were, as regarded 
Athens, permission to retain her walls and ships, 
and tlie restoration of Lemnos, Imbros and Skyros. 
The orator, speaking In debate in the ekklesia, urges 
that these terms should be accepted. 

Attaiysis. The oppoiionts of peace contend that peace with 

Lacedaemon is fraught with danger to the democracy 
(§§ 1^2). He meets this objection by instancing a numher 
of cases in which peace with Sparta, so far from injuring the 
Athenian democracy, was productive of the greatest advan- 
tage to it. He cites (1) a peace with Sparta negotiated by 
MUtiades during a war in Enbcea : §§ 3—5. (2) The Thirty 
Years' Truce, 445 B. c. §§ 6—7. (3) The Peace of Nikias, 



' Ch. i¥. p. 3; 
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42lB.c.:§§S, 9.— The compulsory tniee with Sparta in 404, 
followed by the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants, was not, 
properly speaking, a peace at all ; and is therefore no ex- 
ception to the rule that peace with Sparta has always been 
found salutary (§§ 10 — 12). 

There is no good reason for continuing the war. The 
claims of Athens have now been recognised ; the Boeotians 
desire peace; the hope of finally crushing Sparta is idle 
(§§ 13 — 16). Athens is the power which gains most by the 
peace now proposed (g§ 17 — 23). If Boeotia makes peace, 
Athens will be left with one weak ally, Corinth, and another 
who is a positive encumbrance — selfish Ai^os (^ 24 — 27). 
Athens must not, here, prefer weak friends, as formerly she 
preferred Amorges to Xerxes II. ; Egesta to Syracuse ; Ai^os 
to Sparta (§§ 28 — 32). The speaker goes on to notice a 
variety of objections to the peace. Some say that walls and 
ships are not money, and wish to recover their property 
abroad [rn a^ere-p avraiv t^s virepopla'i, § 36] which was lost 
when the Athenian empire fell. But such men ought to 
remember that walls and ships were just the means by which 
the empire was won in the first instance (§§ 33 — 39). 

In a peroration the assembly is reminded that the deci- 
sion rests wholly with it ; Argive and Corinthian envoys 
have come urging war ; Spartan envoys, offering peace. The 
true plenipotentiaries are not the amhassadors, but those 
who vote in the ekklesia (§§ 40, 41 ^). 

According to the author of the Argiimcnt, the Que^n 
speech On the Peace was judged spurious by ^'^^^ 
Dionysios^, and Harpokration also doubted its au- 
thenticity^. Among modern critics, Taylor* and 
Markland^ are the eliief who have taken the same 
view ; but they have a majority of opinions against 

1 irpt'T^evras oh jrovras vfiac with the addition fl yi^tjiot. 
iJ/ieiE 01 apiiT^fis iroioEfw:'. ' Lecliones Lysiacae, C. Vl (Vol. 

2 Auct, Aiguin. ad fiii. 6 Si Aio- ii. p. 2G0, ed. Rciskc) 

vvirios voBov flvai Xeyei loj/ \6yov. ' Ad Acsohlii. De Folsa Legal. 

^ He quotes it thrice, but alwaya p. 302. 

9 
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tliem^. Probably tbe suspicions of Dionysios, like 
those of Taylor, arose mainly from the difficulties of 
the historieal passage {§§ 3 — 6) ; and from the fact 
that this passage is found, slightly modified, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy. 
''Immutla. -"-^ ^^ ^^i^ i^ §§ 3—5 that, when the Athenians 
' had the war in Euboea ' — being then masters of 
Megara, Troezen and Pegae — Miltiades, son of Ki- 
mon, who had been ostracised, was recalled, and was 
sent to treat for peace at Sparta. A peace was 
concluded between Athens and Spai"ta for fifty 
years^ ; and was observed on both sides for thirteen 
years- During this peace the Peii-aeus was fortified 
(478 E. c), and the Northern Long Wall was built 
{457 B. c). Kow (l) the only recorded war of 
Athens in which Euboea was concerned, during the 
life of Miltiades, was in 507, when the Chalkidians 
were defeated and their territoiy given to the first 
kleruchs. (2) Megara, Troezen and Pegae were not 
included in the Athenian alliance until long after 
478 B.C. (3) Miltiades was never ostracised; having 
been sent to the Cliersonese before the invention of 
ostracism by Kleisthenes. (4) No such peace as that 
spoken of is known; though in 491, an Athenian 
embassy went to Sparta with a different object— to 
denounce the medism of the Aeginetans^. Most 
critics have assumed that Andokides refers to the Five 

1 Sluiter, Lcet. Andoe. c x. p. thectic. 

205, and Valckei^r quoted there : ' Taylor, correcting Andokides 

Ruhnken, Hwt. Grit. Or. Qraee. from Aescliin. De Fat^. Legal. 

(Opusc. VoL 1. p, 325); Wesseler § 172, reads irtmJKown for irivrc. 

ad Diod. Sic. sii. c. S ; and Blass, nnd so Blass, 

Ait. Bereda. p, 322, are among = Ilor. 17,49. 
the defenders of the speech as aii- 
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Years' TriTce between Athens and Sparta, ^concluded 
in 450 B.C., mainly through the influence of Kimon, 
eon of Miltiades; and that he namea the father in- 
stead of the son^. But all agree that the passage 
as it stands is full of inaccuracies, and can be recon- 
ciled with history only by conjectural emendation^. 

Again, in § G it is said that Athens having been 
plunged into war by the Aeginetans, and having 
done and suffered much evil, at last concluded the 
Thirty Years' Peace with Sparta (445 b. c). The 
imjitession conveyed by this statement is wrong. 
The war between Athens and Aegina began about 
458, and ended in 455 with the reduction of Aegina. 
In 450 Athens and Sparta made a truce for five 
years. A new train of events began with the revo- 
lution in Boeotia in 447, followed by the revolt of 
Megara and Euboea ; and it was this which led up 
to the peace of 445 b. c. 

These inaccuracies are in regard only to the 
earlier history of Athens : and the undoubtedly ge- 
nuine speech On the Mysteries contains allusions 
which are no less inaccurate. In regard to con- 
temporary events the speaker makes no statement 
which can be shown to be incorrect : and on one 
point— the position of Argos at the time — he is 
incidentally confirmed in a striking manner by 
Xenophon ^. A forger would have studied the early 

' This ricw, briefly stated by the date 450, which I take : Grote, 

Sluiter, Lectiones Andocideae, c s. 452 : Curtius {Hist. Gr. il p, 402 tr, 

p. 135, is discussed and approved Ward) 451^450. 

by Clinton, FasH Hellen. Vol. ii. ' Cf. Curtius, Hist. Gr. Vol. ii. 

Append, c. 8. p. 257 ; and adopted p. 412 (tr. Ward) : Grote, T. pp. 

by Grote, v. p. 453, note 3. For 455—464. 

theFiveTeare'TruccCiintoBgives ' The speedi On the Peace 

9—2 
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history with more care, and would not have known 
the details of the particular situation so well. But 
how does it happen that the whole historical passage 
{§§ 3—12) reappears, with modifications, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy ^ ? Either Ae- 
schines copied this speech, or a later writer copied 
the speech of Aeschines. There can be little doubt 
that the former was the case. Andokides, grand- 
father of the orator, is mentioned in the speech On 
the Peace^ as a member of the embassy to Sparta in 
445 B.C. In the speech of Aeschines^ he is named 
as chief of that embassy. This Andokides — an obscure 



speats of tho Argives as Laving 
'made a peace on their own account' 
which protected their territory ; 
§ 27 avToi 6' \hltj. elp^yr)v jrotijiroiTtt 
T^u Xfflpaj- ov TTapexova-w f/i^oke- 

ixciv. Now Xenophon tells ns that 
in 3B2 the Corinthian gOTcmnicnt 
had formed a close alliance with 
Argos. Tho houndary-atones be- 
tween tho territories were taken 
np ; an Ai^ive garrison held the 
dtadel of Corinth; and the very 
name of Corinth was changed to 
Argos {Hellen. iv. 4—6). In 391 
Agesilaos had ravaged the Argive 
territory before taking Lechaeum 
(ZTeS. IV. 4— 19). The next year, 
3S9, 01. 97. 3, was the year of tho 
Isthinia, The Argivea assnmed 
the presidency of the festival, and 
offered the sacrifice to Poseidon, 
on the ground that 'Argoa was 
Corinth' — oit "A/syovr r^t KopiV^ou 
ovToc {Hell. IV. 6. 1). Consequently 
they claimed the privilege of the 
Sacred Montli {lepoiiiivia) for Ar- 
golis. And HO, precisely in the 
year 390, to which we saw that the 



speech On tlie Peace belongg, it 
was true that the Ai^ve territory 
enjoyed a special immunity. This 
had not been the case in 391 ; nor 
was it any longer the case in 3S8 
(tho next Isthmian year), when 
Agesipolis asked Zeus at Olynipia 
and Apollo at Delphi whether he 
was bomid to respect this fictitious 
extension of the icpo/ujw'a— was 
absolved by tho gods from respect- 
ing it— and ravaged Argolis (H. iv. 
7.2). 

' Aescbin. DeFah.Lfgai. % 172, 
<nivTa(iax6ii^ts Si--, to § 176, iji-ay- 
Kai7itevoi- The topics are the same 
as those of Andok. De Pace, %% 
3 — 12 : the language is coincident 
in several points, yet, on the whole, 
much altered. 

^ § 6 ^piBrjaav StKa avSpt! i( 
'A6iivaiaii' dwavTOI' 7!pf<T^fls ft Aa- 
KtSaijico avTOKpOTOpte, av ^v ital 
'Ac8o«;i£iji 6 iramros 6 r/peTcpos. 

' Aesch. De Fah. Legat. § 174, 

^vp^pi,j&,t,. 
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member, if he was a member, of the embassy which, 
according to Diodoros^, was led by Kallias and Chares 
— would not have been named at all except by his 
own grandson. Again, there are traces in Ae- 
schines of condensation — not always intelligent 
— from the speech On the Peace. Thus the latter^ 
says (referring to the years before the Peloponnesian 
war) — 'we laid up 1000 talents in the acropolis, arid 
set them apart by law for the iise of the people at special 
need ' ; Aeschines, leaving out the qualifying clause, 
makes it appear that the sum of 1000 talents was 
the total sum laid up in the Athenian treasury^ 
during the years of peace. 

The treatment of the subject certainly affords no ^7^"/** 
argument against the authenticity of the speech. *"*"*■ 
Andokides gave little care to arrangement, and here 
there is no apparent attempt to treat the question 
methodically. On the other hand, the remarks about 
Corinth and Argos^, and the answer to those who 
demanded the restoration of lands abroad^, are both 
acute and sensible. In this, as in his other speech 
before the ekklesia, the descriptive talent of Ando- 
kides had little scope ; but, as in the speech On the 
Mysteries, the style is spirited and vigorous. 

The speech against Alkibiades is certainly spu- speech 
rious. It discusses the question whether the speaker, -*'*'*^«- 
or Nikias or Alkibiades is to be ostracised. The 

' Aescliin. De Fah. Legal. § 174 



XII. 7. 
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situation resembles one which is mentioned by Phi- 
tarch. Alkibiades, Nikias and Phaeax were rivals for 
power, and it had become plain that one of the three 
would incur ostracism^. They therefore made com- 
mon cause against Hyperbolos, who was ostracised, 
probably in 417 B. c.^ 

The supposed date of this speech is fixed by a 
reference in § 32 to the capture of Melos. Melos 
was taken in the winter of 416 — 415 b, c. Nikias 
left Athens, never to return, in the spring of 415. 
Therefore the speech could have been spoken only 
in the early part of 415 b. c. 

Anaivsia. The orator, after stating the point at issue, and ccjisui'ing 

the institution of ostracism (§§ 1 — 6), enters upon an elabo- 
rate invective against Alkiliiades (§§ 10 — 40). The latter 
is attacked for having doubled the tribute of the allies 
(§§ 10—12); for having ill-used his ivife (§§ 13— IJ); for 
contempt of the law (§§ 16 — 19) ; for beating a choregus 
(^ 20, 21) ; for insolence after Ids Olympian victory 
(§§ a! — 33). He is then contrasted with the speaker 
(§§ 34 — 40), who conckides with a notice of his own puhUc 
services (§§ 41, 42). 

^b/'^'^ The speech is twice cited without suspicion by 

*' *' Harpokration : it is also named as genuine by Pho- 

tios^. The biographer of Andokides does not men- 

' Plut. Alk. C. 13. lu ArUtid. ...aireQave. The death of Ilyper- 

c. 7 and in Nik. c. 11 Plutarch bolos is fixed by Thuc. viii. 73 to 

names only Alkibiades aud Nikias 411 b.o. Blass, with Cobet and 

aa the rivals; adding, iu Nik. c. others, tliinks that the 'sis years' 

11, tliat Theophrast«s substitutes of Theopompos represent simply 

Pha«ax for Nikias, the number of years which iuter- 

' The Schol. on Ar. Vetp. 1007 veued between the banishment of 

quotes Tiieopompos for tlie state- Hyperbolos and Iiis death. This 

nieiit e'^iuoTpditio-aj' tov 'Yjte/j^oXoj' brings tlie Ostracism to 417 B-O- 

if trr,. bi Kayaj!\fio-as .it Sn^ov ^ Phot. C<x/. 2G1. 
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tioii it ; but, in its place, mentions a Defence in 
reply to Phaeax-'. There are traces of its ascription 
in antiquity both to Lysias^ and to Aeschines^. But 
an examination of the speech will show that it cannot 
have been spoken by Andokides, or written by him 
for the use of another; that it was probably not 
written by any one who lived at the time of which it 
treats ; and that there is good reason for believing it 
to be the work of a late sophist. 

That Andokides spoke this speech is inconceivable. 
The speaker says {§ 8) that he has been four times 
tried; and {§41) that he has been ambassador to 
Molossia, Thesprotia, Italy and Sicily. But else- 
where, excusing himself for acts committed in the 
very year in wliich this speech is supposed to have 
been delivered— in 415 — -Andokides pleads that he 
was young and foolish at the time *. Moreover, no 
writer mentions Andokides as having been in dan- 
ger of ostracism at the same time as Nikias and 
Alkibiades. 

Nor is it credible that Andokides wrote the 
speech for another person— Phaeax, for instance, as 
VaJckeniir^ suggests. The style is strongly against 
this. It is far more artificial than anything by 
Andokides which we possess; it approaches, indeed, 
more nearly to the style of Isokrates. The formal 

' [Pint,] Vit. Andoe. anoKoyia ^v hi Koi iv Tols pr/ropiKoit halms 

npos iiaiaKa. yeyvi^varrii-ivos, lat S^Xof tic re t^e 

' Athenacos (IX. p. 40S O.) quotes dn-oXoyiat [roO TTorpot— BlaSS vjrip] 



le words from 5 29 ofthespoocb, 



rpnnjyou K. 



as ttom Ava-las kot 'AX«;3ia6oii. * De RMitu, g 7, 

* This may he surmised from ° See V.ilckeiiiir'a dissertation, 

Diogenes Laertios, ir. 03, who saja, giyen at tlie end of Chap, l of 

speaking of Aoachinea the Sokralie, Sluiter's Led. Andcc, 
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antitheses in the proem (§§ 1 — 2) are a striking 
example of this character^. 
pkl:axtke Taylor^ and others have ascribed the speech to 
a«<Aoi-? Phaeax himself. Plutarch names Phaeax, Alkibiades 
and Nikias as the three men over whom ostracism 
was hanging at the same time ; and quotes from a 
speech against Alkibiades, with which the name of 
Phaeax is connected, a story which appears {in a 
different form) in our speech ^. Then it is known 
from Thucydides that Phaeax went on an embassy 
at least to Sicily and Italy *. Valckeniir's and Puhn- 
ken's ^ arguments against Taylor are inconclusive. If 
the speech was really written at the time of which it 
treats, it cannot be disproved, any more than it can 
be proved, that Phaeax was the author. 



' Compare also § 21 o'XX' ijifls 

fXtv -rail rpayif&lais ToinSrn Sea)- 
uiTfE fieii'a vo/xi^trf, yiyvofifpa Se 
T7 woKfi ipayrts ovdty 'jypavrl- 

re, with Isokr. Fanegyr. § 1G8 

( jUv TQii <rvii.<j>opais Toif wro 

V TToii;™!' avyaniifvaK haxpifiB 

a^ioiaiv, akr,6iva. he wdflij noXXi Ka\ 

Setva yiyvojiiva Sid tov jzoXf lioii 

K.T.X. 

• Lect. Li/siao. a. vi, 

' Plut. Alk. C 13 4,ip{TaL U Ka\ 
Xoyos Tit KOT 'Wntpiahov kcu ^aia- 
Kos yeypa/iiiiiios ev a /irra T<ov aX- 
Xup yiypctiTTai irni on rijs woKnos 
woXXa TTO/WTEia xpvira Kai apyvpa 
k<ktiJ(«'mjs 'AXuigiaSiji ixP'i'"' ^amv 
auToIt aimip ifii'oii upos ttiv xaff 
^liepav blaiTav. For Kal *aiUKOS 

Taylor (l.c.) and Vater(Rerum An- 
docidearuni cap. iv.) propose vtto 
iaioKos: Blass {All. Beredg. 330) 



vmp taiaKos. Blass thinks that, 
whoever the author of the speech 
was, the person meant to bo de- 
fended was Pliaeax; and that the 

a-noKoyia jrpoc *oio»ta in [Pint.] 

Fil. Andnc. may have come from 
an original djrokoyla <l/aiaKi, i. a 

The story of the sacred vessels 
can hardly have been taken by 
Plutarch only from § 29 of the 
speech, where it runs ;— ra iroixitfia 
wapa TUV ap)(i8fiopiiv BiTTjtrafiepot 



1 171 Trpnrepai. 



: ;(pt;o-( 



* 5S(X*. 



(glJ. 



djroSovvai r. 

■< Thuc. \ 

' Rnhaken,Ilist'>riaCrit.Oratl. 
Graee. (Opnsc, i, p. 326). Buhn- 
ken, as Sluiter points out, borrows 
largely from Valckenar's disserta- 
tion (see above), which had ap- 
peared 12 years before. 
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But an overwhelming amount of evidence tends "jf^ll 
to sKow that the speech is the work of a later sophist. "J^iXt. 
First stand two general reasons ; the supposed occa- 
sion of the speech, and the style of its composition. 

As far as the nature of ostracism is known to us, ^l^\™ 
the whole speech involves a thorough misconception ^"^ 
of it : it assumes a situation which could never have 
existed. Once every year the ekklesia was formally 
asked by its presidents whether, in that year, an 
ostracism should be held. If it voted affirmatively, 
a day was fixed. The market-place was railed in 
for voting, every citizen might write any name he 
pleased on the shell which he dropped into the urn ; 
and if against any one name there were six thousand 
votes, the person so indicated was hanished for ten — 
in later times, for five — years. The characteristic 
feature of the whole proceeding was the absence of 
everything like an open contest between definite 
rivals. The very object of ostracism was to get rid 
of a dangerous man in the quietest and least in- 
vidious way. No names were mentioned ; far less 
was discussion dreamed of. The idea of a man rising 
in the ekklesia or other public gathering, and stating 
that he was one of three persons who were in danger 
of ostracism ; then inveighing at great length and 
with extraordinary bitterness against one of the 
other two ; and concluding with a vindication of his 
own consequence— would have probably seemed to 
Athenians of the days of ostracism incredibly in- 
decent and absurd. In the first place, they would 
have been offended by his open assumption — whether 
true or not — that he was one of the citizens who had 
rendered the resort to ostracism necessary ; secondly, 
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they would have resented his attempt to prejudice 
the ballot ; and if, in the end, he had escaped, his 
escape would probably have been due to tlieii' con- 
viction that, as the poet Plato said of Hyperbolos, 
'it was not for such fellows that shells were in- 
vented^.' But the speaker against Alkibiades does 
not only himself speak thus ; he asserts that Alki- 
biades is about to address the house next, and to 
endeavour to move it by his tears^. 

If the nature of the situation supposed were not 
enough, the style of the composition would in itself 
be almost decisive. The speaker begins mth a 
formal statement of the matter in hand, evidently 
meant for a reader ; and then goes on to string to- 
gether all the tritest stories about Alkibiades. This 
— the body of the speech — has the unmistakable air 
of a compilation. 
r The arguments from the supposed occasion and 
from the style are confirmed by the evidence of 
particular misstatements. In §§ 22, 23 Alkibiades 
is said to have liad a child by a Mehan woman who 
came into his power after the capture of Melos ; but 
the speech, as has been shown, can refer only to the 
spring of 415 ; and Melos was taken only in the 
winter of 416 — 415. In § 33 Kimon is said to have 
been banished because he had married his own sister. 
In § 13 the commander at Delium — a battle fought 
but nme j eaib befnie the supposed date of the s 



' Ap Pint Atk c n ov yuj) IS E ing to be ostracised KitAuut 

ToiovTav e" £« oarpax fipeSij aju sccret voting— iis if by a show 

' § i'i Groto fiY p 2ti2, note') of hdiids. But in g 2 the ohi be- 

reinarks on the erroneoua con foie6io^ij^i(7a/ie'i'i»i'Kp!l(3Siji'isno«- 

ccpbcu of istneisui in\olietl iii omitted by Scbleieniiadier and 

tiie =ietkLi c ini>inii„ thit 1 o Blis.. 
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— is called Hipponikos instead of Hippokrates. The 
two last blunders would have been impossible for an 
Athenian of that age. On the whole there can be 
little doubt that in this speech we must recognize 
the work of a late rhetorician who saw, in the juxta- 
position of Alkibiades, Nikias and Andokides, a 
dramatic subject; who had only an indistinct notion 
of how ostracism was managed in olden times ; and 
who believed himself sufficiently prepared for his 
task when he had read in Plutarch all the scandalous 
stories relating to Alkibiades. 

Beside the extant speeches of Andokides, tlie Lout 

'^ ' Works. 

titles of four others have been preserved. (1) Plu- 
tarch quotes an address ' To the Associates,' or mem- J^*^™'" 
bers of the oligarchical clubs, as authority for a state- "'"'*'■ 
ment that the remains of Themistokles had been 
dishonoured at Athens; but adds that the statement 
was made by Andokides merely for the purpose of 
exasperating the oligarchs against the people^. 
Euhnken^, with whom Sauppe^ agrees, thought that 
this Address was a letter written by Andokides, then 
in exUe, to the feUow-conspii-ators of Peisandros in 
411. But the breach of Andokides with the oligarch- 
ical party, after his informations in 415, was de- 
cisive and final ; when he returned to Athens in 41 1 
he was at once denounced by Peisandros and im- 
prisoned. It seems better, then, with Kirchhofi"* 
and Blass^, to refer this Address to an earlier time 
than 415 : perhaps to the years 420—418, a period 

' Plut. Themist. c. 32. * And^cidea, Hermea r. pp. !— 

3 Hkt. Crit. Or. Gr. (Opiisc. i. 20. 

p. 32G). ' Att.na-eds.^.^m; aad.inrfytf. 

» Ov. An. u. p. 10.5. (Tuubuer) p, SS. 
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of keen struggle between the oligarchical and popular 
'Hera- parties at Athens^. (2) The 'Deliberative Speech' 
quoted by the lexicographers^ is identified by Kirch- 
hoff with the last-mentioned. Its title seems, how- 
ever, to show plainly that it was of a different kind, 
and was either spoken, or supposed to be spoken, in 
iBck On debate in the ekklcsia. (3) Harpokration once 
'""■ quotes a ' Speech On the Information' (n-epl t^s ev- 
8et^e(os) for the word ^iji-ryn^?, which occurs twice in 
the speech On the Mysteries^. Hence the two 
speeches have sometimes been identified. But the 
pseudo-Plutarch expressly distinguishes them*. And 
the author of the speech against Andokides states 
that two informations had been laid against him in 
the same year^. It is true that there is no proof 
of the earlier information having resulted in a trial ; 
and that the title of the lost speech, if reaUy distinct 
from the De Mysteriis, was iU-chosen. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the biographer could have 
made such a blunder as to quote the same speech by 
two different titles in the same sentence. On the 
whole, Sauppe's^ view, that the speech On the Mys- 
teries and the speech On the Information were 
distinct, appears most probable. If the lost speech 
referred, hke the De Mysteriis, to the Hermae case, 
it must have contained the word which Ilai-pokration 
quotes ; and it would have been natural for him to 

' Cf. Plut. Alk. c. 13. riea and On his Return; and then 

^ Antjatticista, Bekker Anccd. adds, n-afeToi Ss avrov koI 6 iripi 

vol. 1, p. 94, v. 25. Photios, p. 2S3, r^t 4vbfi\ias Xiiyut km inoXoyla 
23. Tfpot iaiaxa xdi o wipl T^i eipijtijt. 

» |§ 3S, 40. " [Ljs.] in Andoc. % 30. 

' [Plut.] Vii. Andoc. mentions ^ O.A.n.^. 166. 



first the speeches On the Myste- 
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quote it from the earKer of the two compositions in 
wliicli it occurred. (4) The 'Beply to Phaeax' is|^^ 
known only from the pseudo-Plutarch, who does not 
name the speech 'Against Alkibiades'^. It has been 
shown that the latter is probably the work of a late 
sophist ; and it is likely that Phaeax, rather than 
Andokides, was intended to he the speaker. If, 
then, it could he assumed that 'Peply to Phaeax' 
is an inaccurate quotation of the title, which ought 
to have been cited as ' Reply ybr Phaeax,' there is no 
difficulty in supposing the identity of this work with 
the extant speech Against Alkibiades. 

Besides the names of these four speeches, two imOitfwi 

' fragiiumli. 

fragments of unknown context have been preserved^. 
One of them expresses the hope that Athens may 
not ' again ' see the country people thronging in 
to seek shelter within the walls. This seems to refer 
to the invasion by Archidamos in 431. If this be so, 
the speech to which the fragment belonged was 
probably older than 413, when Agis occupied Deke- 
lela, and when the scenes of 431 must have been to 
some extent repeated. Such a passage might have 
found place either in the address To the Associates 
or in the Deliberative Speech ^. The other frag- 
ment speaks of Hyperboles as then at Athens ; and 
is therefore older, at least, than 417 *, 



' [Hut.] Vit. Andoe. 1. c. ^ov\tvnKi'is. If these, howover, 

* Sauppe, 0. A.TL^ 166 ; Blaas were distinct, the fragment may 

Andoc. (Teuhner) p. 97. belong just as well to the trvji^o-u- 

. ' Sauppe refers the fragment to Xfurmos, 

the TTpdt Toiit eraipous. So, a!so, ^ On the date of the ostracism 

does Kirchhoff, identifjing the of Iljperbolos, see above, p. 134, 

TTpos Tovi cralpovi with the irvfi- note 1. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LYSIAS. 

LIFE. 

1YSIAS, thougli he passed most of his years at 
* Athens, did not possess the citizenship, and, 
except in the impeachment of Eratosthenes, appeara 
to have had no personal contact with the affairs of 
the city. Yet, as in literary style he ia the repre- 
sentative of Atticism, so in his fortunes he is closely 
associated with the Athenian democracy. He suf- 
fered with it in its two greatest calamities — the 
overthrow in Sicily and the tyranny of the Thirty; 
he took part in its restoration; and afterwards, in 
his speeches for the law-courts, he became perhaps 
the best, because the soberest, exponent of its spi- 
rit — the most graceful and most versatile interpreter 
of ordinary Athenian life. 

Kephalos, the father of Lysias, was a Syracusan, 
who settled at Athens as a resident alien on the 
invitation of Perikles^. Such an invitation would 
scarcely have carried much weight before Ferities 
had begun to be a leading citizen,— ;'. e. before about 
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4G0 B.C. ; and the etory which represented Kephalos 
as having been driven from Syracuse when tlie de- 
mocracy was ovei'thrown by Gelon (485 B.C.) is 
therefore not very probable-'. 

Lysias was born at Athens after his father had 
come to Kve there. The year of his birth cannot 
be determined. Dionyslos assumes the same year 
as the pseudo-Plutarch— 01. 80. 2., 459 B.C.; but 
admits, what the latter does not, that it is a 
mere assumption^. And the ground upon which 
the assumption rested is evident. Lysias was known 
to have gone to Thm-ii when he was fift-een. Thurii 
was foimded 01. 84. 1., 444B. c. ; it was inferred, 
then, that Lysias was born in 459 B.c. But there is 
nothing to prove that Lysias went to Tliurii in the 
year of its foundation. The date 459 B.C. must be 
regarded, therefore, as a mere guess. It is the guess, 
however, which had the approval of the ancients ; 
and it is confirmed by this circumstance — that Lysias 
was reported to have died at about eighty^, and 
that, in fact, his genuine works, so far as they are 
extant, cease at about 380 B.C.* In the absence 



' [Plut.] Vil. Lys. oSt hi TLvis, rh bfinpov fror j-^r ^ySojjtoor^r 

ifjro Tfkavos frvpaviioivTo. ' Dionys, Lys. c. 12 ; [Plut.] Vil. 

' Dionjs. Lyg. c. 1 says tliftt in Lys. 

(he archoiiship of KiJIias (412b.c.) ' The speech ^^ains^^wundro* 

Lysias was forty-seven, as one {ZSV.^.^),aaA^9.'tForPherenikos, 

might conjecture — as ov ns tlxa- of which a fragment remains, (331 

aftiv. Again in c. 12 lie supposes or 380 B.C.) — ate his latest known 

that Lysias may have died in 379 works. The two lost speeches For 

at the age of 80. The pseudo-Pla- Iphihrates (Sauppe, Frag, stiii. 

tarch Vit. Lys. says boldly :— )*- and Lsv, Att. Or. ii. pp. 178, 190) 

vQjxfvBs 'hdrjvjiaiv ciri iCKoKkfovs belonged respectively to the years 

aj>xovTos Tiiv iitra ^/ioitikX?, Kara 371 and 354; but the judgment of 
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of cei-tainty, tlien, it seems probable that the date 
459 is not far wrong. 

This is not, liowovcr, the prevalent modem view. 
Lysias was said to have gone to Italy after his 
father's death^; and this fact is the criterion for 
the date of his birth on which C, F, Hermann^ 
and Baur^ ^^J> ^^ the ancient writers relied on 
the foundation-year of Thurii. Kephalos is mtro- 
duced in Plato's Repuhlic, of which the scene is 
laid (C. F. Hermann thinks) m 430 b.c. Lysias, 
then, it is agreed, cannot have gone to Thnrii be- 
fore 429, or have been born before 444. Blass 
justly objects to a dialogue of Plato bemg used as 
an authority for a date of this kind ; but ho himself 
arrives at the same conclusion on another ground — 
viz. because Kephalos cannot have come to Athens 
earher than 460, and had Hved there (as his son 
says*) thirty years. Again, Lysias was certainly 
older than Isokrates^ who was born in 436. The 
birth of Lysias must therefore be put (Blass thinks) 
between 444 and 436. 



Dionysios in rejecting tlicm {Lys. cimversatioii was, or was not, alive 

c. 12)liaa been generally confirmed, at s. given time long before. But 

by modem writers. when, in Buch a dialogue, one of 

' ToG TTorpoE iJSij T-erfXfvnjKoros : two persons contemporary with 

pseudo-Pint. Vit. Lys. Plato is represented as very dc- 

^ Gmimmelte Ahhandlungen,^. cidedly older tliaji the other, it 

15. must be assumed that this was the 

' Uebertetzung d. Reden d. Lya. casa To infer from the BepuhUe 

pp. 5 ff.— Blass, Attisch. Bereds. tliat Kephalos was aiive in 430 B.C. 

p, 333. would he rash. Bnt it is perfectly 

' Ljs. in Eratosth. § 4. safe to infer from tlie Phaedros 

' A dialogue of Plato can seldom (p. 973e, &c.) that Ljsias was an 

- be safely cited to prove that one orator of matnred powers when 

of the persons of the imaginary Isokratcs was a boy. 
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This view depends altogether on tlie statement 
that Lysias remained at Athena till his father's 
death— a statement vouched for only hy the Plu- 
tarehic biographer, who is surely untrustworthy on 
such a point. Fitrther, it assumes both the date and 
the literal biograpliical accuracy of the Republic; 
or else— what is at least doubtful — that Kephalos 
could not have come to Athens before 460. Lastly, 
it makes it difficult to accept the well-accredited 
account of Lysias having reached, or passed, the age 
of eighty; since all traces of his industry, hitherto 
constant, cease when, at this rate, he would have 
been no more than sisty-six^. The question must be 
left uncertain. But the modern hypothesis that 
Lysias was bom between 444 and 436 B.c. does 
not seem, at least, more probable than the ancient 
hypothesis that he was bom about 459^, 

Besides Lysias, Kephalos had two other sons, 
Polemarchos and Euthydemos^ — Polemarchos being 
the eldest of the three ; and a daughter, afterwards 
married to Brachyllos. The hospitable disposition 

' Blass distinctly admits this ; — Lysias and EuthydSmos as the 

'Starb also Lysias bald nach die- brothers of Poiemiirchog. Dionyaioa 

sem Jahre, so sind freilieli jeno {Lys. 1) speaks of two brothers of 

Angaben uber daa Alter, welcbes Lysias. But the paeudo- Plutarch 

er erreichte, voliig aufzugeben.' gives him three — Polemarchos, 

AU.Bereda.'g.ZZe. Eudidos (Euthjdemos), and Bra- 

' Stallbaum, in his Lysiaca ad cbyllos. Blass seems right in con- 

iUusirandas Phaedri Platcmici cludingfromDemoath. Afeier, §22 

origineg (Leipzig, 1651) pp 6f, that Brachyllos was not brother, 

takes tlie following dates ; Birth but brother-in-law, of Lysias. It is 

of Lysias, 459 : Fouudatioii of tiiere said that Lysias married the 

Thurii, 446; Kephalos comes to daughter of Brachyllos, his own 

AthenB,444: Lysiasgoes toThuni niece (aScXi^idij.} Hence, pro- 

443 : Death of Lysias, 378. b ibly the mistake of the so-called 

^ Plato {Hep. p. 328 b) mentions 1 lutarch 
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of Kephalos ia marked in the opening of the 
Repuhlic, of which the scene is laid at the house 
of his eldest son. He complams that Sokrates does 
not come often now to see them at the Peiraeiis, 
and begs that in future he "will' come to them without 
ceremony, as to intimate friends-'. It is easy to 
heheve that, in the hfetime of Perikles, the house 
of the wealthy SicdiaJi whom his friendship had 
brought to Athens was an intellectual centre, the 
scene of many such gatherings aa Plato imagined 
at the house of Polemarchos ; and that Lysias really 
grew up, as Dionysios says, in the society of the 
most distinguished Athenians^. 

At the age of fifteen^— -his father, according to 
one account, being dead^ — Lysias went to Thurii, 
accompanied certainly by his eldest brother Pole- 
marchos ; perhaps also by Euthyd^mos ^. At Thurii, 
where he passed his. youth and early manhood, he 
is said to have studied rhetoric under Tisias^ of 
Syracuse, himself the pupil of Korax, reputed 
founder of the art. If, as is lilsely, Tisias was 
bom about 485 B.C. and did not go to Athens till 
about 418, there is nothing impossible in this ac- 
count. At any rate it is probable that T^ysias had 
lessons from some teacher of the Sicilian scliool, a 



' Plat Rep. p. .328 D. '' DicniTsios (1, c.) says ovv nStX- 

* Dionys. Lys. 1 : ovMiraiStiSi <Pois Sviri : the paeudo-Plut. men- 
ToTt ejTi^oi'toTiiroii 'Afljjtai'oH/. The tions Polemarchoa only, 
pseudo-Plut. Fopeate tlio words ; ° The pseudo-Plut, says muStv- 

fmcji.'A0tiP. SvpaKovaiois. BlilSS thinks that 

* Dionjs. Lyg. 1. the name of the miknoivn Kikias 

* [Plut] Fit. Lys. arose out of Tio-ip by a dittography. 
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school the trammels of which liia maturer genius 
so thoroughly shook off. The overthrow of the 
Athenian arms in Sicily brought into power an 
anti-Athenian faction at Thurii. Lysias and his 
brother, with three hundred persons accused of 
' Atticising^,' were driven out, and fled to Athens 
in 412 B.c.^. A tradition, idle, indeed, but pic- 
turesque, connected the Athenian disaster in Sicily 
with the last days of Lysias in southern Italy. To 
him was ascribed a speech, possessed by the ancients, 
in which the captive general Nikias implored the 
mercy of his Sicilian conquerors^. 

The next seven years at Athens — -from 413 to^', 
405 — seem to have been years of peace and pros-« 
perity for the brothers. They were the owners of 
tliree houses, one in the town, in which Polemarchos 
lived* ; another in the Peiraeus, occupied by Lysias ; 
and, adjoining the latter, a shield-manufactory, em- 
ploying a hundred and twenty slaves. Informers— 
who were especially dangerous to rich foreigners- 
did not vex them^; they had many friends ; and, in 
the liberal discharge of public services, were patterns 
to all resident-aliens ^ The possession of house- 



' 'Attikhtjiov (ynXijftto-L, Dionjs. uhfBpov, k.t^. But it must liavo 

Lys. 1. been at least as old as the latter 

' Dionyaioa and the pscndo- part of the fourth ccuturj' b.c, 

Plut both mark tlie date by the since Theophraatos quoted it 

arclionship of Kalliaa. (Dionys. Ly». 14). 

' See the short fragment of this ' This followsfi-om LjH.7«£'jvr- 

speech inip fitslov in Sauppe 0. A. iosth. § 16. 

IL p. 199. Bionysios nnhositatingly " In Eratoslh. % 4. 

rejected it, and the few remaining " Cf. In Eratosth. § 20, wliere 

words auffiee in tbemselves to bo- Lysias speaks of himself and his 

tray a vulgar rhetorician :— k^qioj brother as irntras tm xopIV^^ X"- 

Tov afxnx'ITOii Kni dvaviiiixiToi' pr)yijaavras — and, ill COlltr.-kst With 

10— :i 
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property^ shows that they belonged — as their father 
Kephalos had doubtless belonged — to that privileged 
class of resident-aliens who paid no special tax as 
such, and who, as being on a par in respect of 
taxes with citizens, were called isoteleis. If Lysias 
continned his rhetorical studies during this quiet 
time, he probably had not yet begun to write 
speeches for the law-courts. A rich man, as he 
then was, had no motive for taking to a despised 
drudgery ; and the only extant speech ascribed to 
him which refers to a date earlier than 403— that for 
Polystratos — is probably spurious. Cicero^, quoting 
Aristotle, says that Lysias once kept a rhetorical 
school, but gave it up because Theodores surpassed 
him in technical subtlety. If this story is worth 
anything, there is perhaps one reason for referring 
it to the years 412 — 405 ; it certainly imputes to 
Lysias the impatience of a wealthy amateur. At 
any rate the ornamental pieces enumerated in the 
lists of his works — the encomia, the letters, the 
show-speeches — may have belonged in part to this 
period of his life. After 403 he wrote for the law- 
courts as a profession, and wrote with an industry 
which can have left little time for the rhetoric of 



Soon after the Thirty had taken power in the 



theThirty,otlx*foi'ioi^fToiifo£p- * Gic. Brut, c.48: nwmLydam 
rai a<TiTfp avTol iTroXtTfuopTo. prima profiteri goUtum miem dt- 
^ Boeckh, Puhl. Econ. Bk. I. c. eendi, dmnde, quod Theodorut 
24. A resident-alien could under eiset in arte mbtilior, in, oratio- 
no circiimatances be an ^vraet of n^as ieiunior, oraiionei eum 
land ; and only an isoteles could be ecribere aliis coepiate, artem re- 
owner of a houBR moviiie. 
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spring of 404, two of them, Theognis and Peison, 
proposed that measures should be adopted against 
the resident-aliens ; nominally, because that class 
was disaffected — really, because it was rich. Ten 
resident-aliens were chosen out for attack, two poor 
men being included for the sake of appearances. 
Lysias and Polemarchos were on the list. When 
Theognis and Peison, with their attendants, came 
to the house of Lysias in the Peiraeus, they found 
him entertaining a party of friends. The guests 
were driven off, and their host was left in the charge 
of Peison, while Theognis and his companions went 
to the shield-manufactory close by to take an in- 
ventory of the slaves. Lysias, left alone with Peison, 
asked if he would take a sum of money to save 
him. 'Yes/ said Peison, 'if it is a large sum.' 
They agreed on a talent ; and Lysias went to bring 
it from the room where he kept his money-box. 
Peison, catching sight of the box, called up two 
servants, and told them to take its whole contents. 
Thus robbed of more than thrice the amount bar- 
gained for, Lysias begged to be left at least enough 
to take him out of the country. Peison replied that 
he might consider himself lucky if he got off with 
his life. They were then going to leave the house, 
when they met at the door two other emissaries of 
the Thirty. Finding that Peison was now going to 
the house of Polemarchos in the town, these men 
relieved hira of Lysias, whom they took to the house 
of one Damnippos. Theognis was there already with 
some other prisoners. As Lysias knew Damnippos, 
he took him aside, and asked him to assist his 
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escape. Djimnippos thought that it would be best 
to speak directly to Theognis, who, he was sure, 
would do anything for money. While Theognis and 
Damnippos were talking in the front-hall, Lysias 
slipped through the door, which chanced to be open, 
leading from the first court of the house to the 
second"'. He had still two doors to pass through — 
luckily they were both unlocked. He escaped to 
the house of Archene6s, the master of a merchant- 
ship, close by, and sent him up to Athens to learn 
wliat had become of Polemai-chos. Archene6s came 
back with the news that Polemarchos had been met 
in tlie street by Eratosthenes, one of the Thii-ty, 
and taken straight to piison. The same night Ly- 
sias took boat to Megara. 

Polemarchos received the usual message of the 
Thirty^ — to drink the hemlock. Although the pro- 
perty of wliich the brothers had been despoiled was 
so valuable— including almost the whole stock of 
the shield-manufactory, gold and silver plate, fiu:ni- 
ture, and a large sum of money — the decencies of 
burial were refused to Polemarchos. He was laid 
out in the prison on a common stretcher,- — one 
friend gave a cloth to throw over the body, another 
a cushion for the head, and so forth. A pair of 
gold earrings were taken fi'om the eai's of his 
widow ^. 



' In Emlosfk. § IG, rpwv di 


' TO i!?r' iKflviiiv tl$i<rii(vcv Traptry- 


Bvpav oOo-BP as Jflsi fxt SitXetlv 


ytXna, wiufif K^viiov. In Eratosth. 


aTTna-ai dveayiiimi trvxav. Tlie firet 


§17. 


of these must have been the jiirav- 


' In Eratoath. § IP. For the 


Xot 6v(ta, leading from the out«r to 


whole account of tlie iirreat, sec 


the inner avK^. 


that speecli, §§ 6—20. 
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During the ten or twelve montha of the exile — tZ's^ti^ 
from the spring of 404 to the spring of 403 — Ly- 
sia3 seems to have been active in the democi-atic 
cause. According to his biographer^ — whose facts 
were probably taken from Lysias himself — he pre- 
sented the army of the patriots with two hundred 
shields, and with a sum of two thousand drachmas ; 
gained for it, with the help of one Hermon^, upwards 
of three hundred recruits ; and induced liis friend 
Thrasydaeos of Elis^ to contribute no less than two 
talents. Immediately upon the return from the 
Peiraeua to the city in the spring of 403, Thrasy- 
bulos proposed that the citizenship should be con- 
ferred upon Lysias ; and the proposal was carried 
in the ekklesia. In one respect, however, it was 
informal. No measure could, in strictness, come be- 
fore the popular assembly which was not introduced 
by a preliminary resolution (proboideuma) of the 
Senate. But at the moment when this decree was 
passed, the Senate had not yet been reconstituted 
after the anarchy*; and the proboulemna had there- 
fore been wanting. On this gi'ound Archinos, a 

' [Plat.] Fit. Lys. The facts IIL 2. 27. 
mentioned there may have been * Tliia appears from tlie state- 
taken from the speech of Lysias im meat of the psendo-Plut Vit. Ly». 
the motion of Ai'chinos {ib. § 11), § 8, tliat the proposal was made 

and also from that irtpi rav 'Mav furn t^j- koSo&ov *V dvapx'as r^r 

tvtpytuiav, {qaotei bj Harpokra- wpo EuKXti'Sou. that is, immediately 

tion s. vv. Keioi, *i)yaHLiT(, fura- after the return in the spring of 

7rupyioi',)if indeed this was distinct the year 403. Later in the same 

from the former. year Euklcidca became arclion; 

' 'Epimvi in the Vit Lys. § 7 and with the revival of the consti- 

oi^ht probably to be 'Cpfiuvi, as tutional forms which commenced 

BlassBssumes, jl«.5ererf3. p. 340. in his archonship the avapx'ovaa 

» {VXyA.IVit.Lys.CLXQR.Holkn. held to have ended. 
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3 of Tlirasybulos, arraigned the decree (under 
the Graphs Paranom6n) as unconstitutional, and it 
was annulled^. The whole story has been doubted^ ; 
but it is difficult to reject it when the Plutarchic 
biographer expressly refers to the speech made by 
Lysias in connection with the protest of Archinos^. 
Whether this speech was or was not identical with 
that of Lysias On his own Services* cannot bo 
decided; but the latter must at least have been 
made upon this occasion. 

Stripped of a great part of his fortune by the 
Thii-ty Tyrants, and further straitened, probably, by 
his generosity to the exiles, Lysias seems now to 
have settled down to hard work at Athens. His 
activity as a writer of speeches for the law-courts 
falls— as far as we know — between the years 403 
and 380 B.C. That it must have been great and 
constant is sliown by the fact that Dionysios speaks 
of him as having written 'not fewer than two 
hmidred forensic speeches^' No other of the Attic 
orators was credited with so many as a hundred 
compositions of all kinds^. First in time and first, 
too, in importance among the extant orations of 



■ [Plut.] Vit. Lyi'. A ^kv Si^poE 


eroyKOTfKQovTai' avT^ awo <b\iKr]s, 


tKvpao-f Trji/ &ap(ai', d-zraifyKaiifmu 


ml iDii. This siivs only, r,. 




' lOTi 5' avrov «ai 6 wep tov ijfij- 


r!, Awpo^oi\ivTov d,rax6f,v<xl eA^. 


r^iVfiorot (Xoyot) o typoif'HTa 'Ap- 


TO -^iji^wtio. 


jfiMif, ■riji' TtoXiTti.a.i' atirou irepie\dp : 


' As by Scheibe {Blaa«, p "40) 


f i( Lj/S. % 11. 


who thinks tliat the bii^rapher 


* beep. 151, Ho(' 1. 


aasnmed it from theragne allusion 


' DeLys-c. 17. 


in Aeschiii. in Ctes. % 195 Apx:'™t 


« Evea including doubtful 


yap 6 fK KoiXiji typa-^OTO napavo 


Bpecches, oa Class observes, AIL 




Butds.-^. 344. 


i^avra Tt -rrapa tovi iw/tout, tva Tmi/ 
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Lysias ia that Against Eratosthenes, in whom he^^™ 
saw not only one of the Thirty Tyrants but the %^'. 
murderer of his brother Polemarchos. It was pro- 
bably in 403 that Eratosthenes was impeached. 
The speech of Lysias, memorable as a display of 
eloquence, valuable, too, as a sufferer's picture of 
a dreadful time, has this further interest, that it 
is the only forensic speech known to have been 
spoken by Lysias himself, and that it marks his 
only personal contact with the politics of Athens. 

Lysias had probably been a professional speech- ^^'j.™ 
writer for about four years when Sokrates was 
brought to trial in 399. According to the popular 
account, Lysias wrote a defence for Sokrates to 
speak in court, but Sokrates declined to use it^. 
In the story itself there is nothing improbable ; 
Kephalos and his son Lysias had been the intimate 
friends of Sokrates. But it may be suspected that 
the story arose from a confusion. At some time later 
than 393 B.C. the sophist Polykrates published an 
epideictic Accusation of Sokrates^, and, in reply to 
it, Lysias wrote a speech In Defence of Sokrates^. 
This was extant in antiquity ; and some one who 

' Diog. Laert. n. 40:'[Plut.] Vit. krateahad referred to the rebuild- 
Lyi. : Cic. de Oral. i. 5* § 231 ; ing of the walls by Konon ; there- 
Quint. II. 15 % 30, XI. 1 g 9: Valer. fore, as Bentley first pointed out 
Max. vr. 4. 2: Stob. Flor. vn. (<fe£^wi.^w;r.g6,p.51),the8peech 
56. cannot have been written before 

' The KaTt)yop'ia Sojcporoui of 392 B.C. 
Polykrates is mentioned by Suidas ^ Schot ad Aristid. p. 113. 16 
8. v. noXutcprixijt : Isokr. Bv». g§ 3, (vol. HI. p. 480 Dind.), otSt top Sm- 
6, and auctorj Arguni. : Aelian V. uporiji'irpof ruvt wour^flriJ''o8^lc^- 
if. xr. 10 : Quint. IL 17, ef. in. 1 : aia 6av^ZovTa...ds noXuKpdj-^t tv 
Diog. LaerL ii. 38. Diogenes no- r^ kot airoa Xoyrp ^ijo-l ko! Atiirtot 
tices, from Pavorinus, that Poly- iv ry wpos lloXuKpdnji' iitip uutoZ. 
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had heard of it, but who knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances under whicli it was written, probably 
invented the story that it had been offered to, and 
declined by, the philosopher. The self-denial of 
Sokrates would be complete when, after rejecting 
the iiid of money, he had rejected the aid of the 
best contemporary rhetoric-'. 

i named in the ordinai-y text of his own 
1 On the Property of Aristophanes as taking 
part in an embassy to Dionysios the eider of Syra- 
cuse, an embassy of which the date cannot be put 
below 389 B.C. But there can be little doubt as to 
the correctness of the emendation which removes his 
name from tliat passage^. There ia better reason 
for believing another story in which the name of 
Lysias is associated with that of the elder Diony- 



The title of the speech probably 

was 'YjTfp SiUKparouc irpos'RaKvKpa- 

' Dr L. Holscher {Quaestiuncu- 
laeLyname, Herford, 1857, pp.4 ff.) 
defends the ordinary acc<iimt,boliey- 
ing tliat Lysias really composed a 
defence which Sokrates declined to 
use. He thinks that the oTToXoyia Siu- 
Kpdrous mentioned among theworlts 
of Ljsias by Phot. Cod. 262, Anti- 
att. in Bekker Anecd. p. 115. 8, 
Schol. ad Plat Qorg. p. 331 b, and 
[Pint] VU. Lys., waa distinct from 
the speech uVsp Swt/MTous written 
in reply to Polykrates, and cited 
by the scholiast on Aristides. He 
remarks that in the Plutarchic life 
the Apologia is described as iaro- 

Xa'Tiiivij Tav SwooTrai' — which is 

meant, he thinks, to mark that it 
was more practical, more forensic, 



than Plato's Apologia Socratis. 
He observes also that the scholiast 
on tlie Gorgias (1. c.) notices the 
speech of Lysias as having con- 
tained matter ahont Anytos and 
JlelStos. But neither of these re- 
ferences affords any good ground 
for assuming that there was an 
'\Tio\oyia EoncpoTouf by Lysias 
distinct from his reply to Poly- 
krates. The latter had been read 
by the scholiast on Aristides. 
Sauppe shows that the supposed 
Apologia was at all events not es- 
timt in antiquity {O. A. Ii". p. 203). 
^ Lys. de bonis Aristoph. § 19, 

/3ouXo/ifjmu Kopiapot jri/iweiv Tiva 



'a EOco 



.^a< 



K.r.X. Sauppe substitutes Am 
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sios. We have good authority^ for the statement 
that the OlympiaJcos, of which a large fragment 
remains, was spoken by Lysias in person at the 
Olympic festival of 388 B.C., to which Dionysios 
had sent a splendid embassy. In that speech Lysiaa 
pointed out that two great enemies — the despot of 
Syracuse in the west, the king of Persia in the east — ■ 
threatened Greece ; and urged union among Greeks 
with all the eagerness and with more than the 
sagacity of Isokrates. 

As has already been noticed, the indisputably ^S'ziuiii 
senuine works of Lvsias, so far as they are known, i^m™ 
cease about 380 B.C. The latest, the speech for 
- Pherenikos of which a fragment remains, belongs to 
381 or 380. Of the two speeches for Iphikrates, 
also represented by fragments only, one belonged to 
371, the other to 354^; but Dionysios pronounced 
both spurious, partly on the external ground that 
Lysias could not then have been living; partly — 
which, for us, is the important point — on the in- 
ternal evidence of style'"'. It seems probable that 
Lysias died in, or soon after, 380 b.c., at the age of 
about eighty*. 



walov for the words irai Aiia'iov. - Sec Sauppe, 0. A. ii, p. 178, 

Obviously tlio words ^'{Kov optos 190. 

KOi le'rau require to be defined * Bionys. Zj/«. c. 12. 

by tlie mentioa of the jwrson * [Flut.] Vit. Lys. (T(\fVTr)<rev 

whose friend he was. Kayser pro- oySo^KOJT-a tn; jSioiit, 5 ^^ ncsf i^ 

posed to insert iiomcn'o) between Kai i^honriKovTa, !j as ■raiei vTrep 

Avaiov and <j>iKov. Sauppc's re- oySo^Kovra, ISav Aij/iotrAVijii (ifipo- 

medy is, asBlass says, simpler and t:toi'oiTa[SchSfer places the birth of 

better. Demostlienes in384]. Dionys.Z;/*. 

' Dionys. Ll/S. C 20 : Diod, XIV. c. 12 f i yap oySoiJKOna erij yEvil/ic 

1 09. vop ftjo-fi T(r reXtuT^cjai Avirlav, k..tX. 
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The etaracter, as well as the capacity, of Lysiaa 
must be judged from the indirect evidence of his 
own writings. Circumstances kept him out of po- 
litical life, in which his versatility and shrewdness 
would probably have held and improved the posi- 
tion which great powers of speech must soon have 
won. The part which he took during the troubles 
under the Thirty proved him a generous friend to 
Athens, as the Olynipiakos shows him to have been 
a wise citizen^ of Greece ; but his destiny was not 
that of a man of action. It is not likely that he 
regretted this much, though he must have felt his 
exclusion from the Athenian franchise as the refusal 
of a reward to which he had claims. Kiw real 
strength— as far as can be judged now — lay in his 
singular literaxy tact. A fine perception of cha- 
racter in all sorts of men, and a faculty for drama- 
tising it, aided by a sense of humour always under 
control ; a certain pervading gracefulness and flexi- 
bihty of mind ; rhetorical skUl, masterly in a sense 
hardly dreamed of at that day, since it could conceal 
itself — these were his most distinctive qualities and 
powers. His Uberal discharge of public services, 
and his generosity to the exiles in 404, accord with 
the disposition which is suggested by the fragments 
of his letters. He was a man of warm nature, im- 
pulsive, hospitable, attached to his friends ; fond of 
pleasure, and freely indulging in it; but, like So- 

' The expresision is Ms own : he if he was still but a /ifVoiifor of 

dMms to giye counsel as a good Athens hewas atleasta jroX;rijrof 

citizen, {Olymp. § 3)— witli the Ilellaa. 
thuught in his niind, perhaps, that 
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phokles at the Chian supper-party described by 
lon^, carrying into social life the same intellectual 
quality which marks his best work — the grace and 
the temperate brightness of a thoroughly Athenian 
mind. 

' Athenaeoa xiir. pp. 603 e— 604 d. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



yTYLE. 



AN appreciation of Lysias is, in one sense, easy for 
-^^ modern criticism. He waa a literaiy artist, 
and his work bears tlie stamp of consummate literaiy 
skill. The reader may fail to realise the circum- 
stances under which a particular speech was delivered, 
the force with which it appeals to emotion or to 
reason, the degree in which it was likely to prove 
persuasive or convincing. But he cannot fail to be 
aware that he is reading admirable prose. The merit 
of Lysias as a writer is secure of recognition. It is 
bis oratorical power which runs some danger of being 
too lightly valued, unless attention is paid to the 
conditions under which it was exerted. The speech 
Against Eratosthenes, indeed, in which he expresses 
the passionate feeling of his own mind, would alone 
suffice to prove him in the modem sense eloquent. 
But a large majority of his other speeches are so 
comparatively tame, so poor in the equalities of the 
higher eloquence, that his oratorical reputation, to 
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be imderatood, needs to be closely interpreted by the 
scope of his oratory. 

Although on a few occasions he himself came 
forward as a speaker, the business of his life was to 
write for others. All sorts of men were among his 
clients; all kinds of causes in turn occupied him. 
Now he lent his services to the impeachment of an 
official charged with defrauding the Athenian treasury, 
or to the prosecution of some adherent of the Thirty, 
accused of having slandered away the lives of Athe- 
nian citizens; now he supplied the words in which a , 
pauper begged that his obol a day from the State 
might not be stopped, or helped one of the parties to 
a drimken brawl to demand satisfaction for a black 
eye. The elderly citizen who appeals against the 
calumny of an informer to his past services as trier- 
arch or choregus; the young man checked on the 
threshold of public life by some enemy's protest at 
his dokimasia for his first office, — in turn borrow 
their eloquence from Lysias. If he had been content 
to adopt the standard which he found existing in his 
profession, he would have written in nearly the same 
style for all these various ages and conditions. He 
would have treated all these different cases upon a 
uniform technical system, merely seeking, in every 
case alike, to obtain the most powerfid effect and 
the highest degree of ornament by applying certain 
fixed rules. Lysias was a discoverer when he per- 
ceived that a purveyor of words for others, if he 
would serve his customers in the best way, must 
give the words the air of being their own. He saw 
that the monotonous intensity of the fashionable 
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rhetoric — often ludicrously unsulted to the mouth 
into which it was put — was fatal to real impressive- 
ness ; and, instead of lending to all speakers the same 
false briiliancy, he determined to give to each the 
vigour of nature. It was the desire of treating 
appropriately every case entrusted to him, and of 
making each cKent speak as an intelligent person, 
without professional aid, might he expected to speak 
in certain eircnmstanees, which chiefly determined 
the style of Lysias. 
'_ This style, imitated by many, but marked in 
Lysias by an original excellence, made him for 
antiquity the representative of a class of orators. 
It was in the latter part of the fourth century E. c. 
that Greek critics began regularly to distinguish three 
styles of rhetorical composition, the grand, the plain 
and the middle. The grand style aims constantly at 
rising above the common idiom; it seeks ornament 
of every kind, and rejects nothing as too artificial if it 
is striking. The plain style may, like the first, employ 
the utmost efforts of art, but the art is concealed ; 
and, instead of avoiding, it imitates the language of 
ordinary life. The 'middle' style explains itself by 
its name. Theophrastos appears to have been the 
first writer on Rhetoric who attempted such a classi- 
fication; there is, at least, no hint of it in Aristotle 
or in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum^. Vague as the 



' Dionyaios, apeakiug of the thinks' or by some one else: De 

third or middle style, declarea Deinosth. c. 3 From this, Franck- 

himself unable to decide whether en infers with great probability 

it was first used by Thrasymachoa that the distinctioD between the 

of Chalk§don, 'as Theophrastos thiee styles was first made by 
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classification necessarily is, it was frequently modified 
according to tlie taste of individual teachers. The 
two extremes — the grand and the plain styles — were 
recognised by all; hut some discerned two^, some 
three^ shades between them; while others thought 
it needless to distinguish anything intermediate^. 
On the whole, however, the tripartite division kept 
its ground down to Koman times. It was adopted, 
mth variations of detail, by Cicero^, Dionysios^ and 
Quintihan*. The characteristics of the 'plain' style ^^^^ 
— with which we are most concerned at present^are pSli-l 
only sketched by Dlonysios'; but they are more 



Theophrastos in his lost work mpi 
Xi^tas (Commentadoneg Lpsiaciw, 
p. 9). 

' Thus Demetrioa (wtpl ipitiv. 
c 36, Walz, Mh. Graec. toI. ix. p. 
21) distinguishea four typ^ or 
XapaKT^pes — the plain {ttrxfos), tlie 
grand (/ifyoXoTrpeiriji), the polished 
(ykafl>vpis), and the forcible (flu- 
vos) — meaning by the last a terse, 
vigorous stylo, suited to contro- 
versy in court or council. 

' Syrianos, in bis commoiitary 
on the nepl ISewv of Hermogenes 
(Walz, Rh. Grace, vol. vii. p. 93), 
says that Hipparchos {a rheto- 
rician who wrote a treatise isipX 
TpimiBv, ib. VL p. 337) reci^;niaed 
five styles— the pldn {ttrxnos), the 
copious (nSpot— another name for 
the /lEyaXoTTpor^t), the middle (pi- 
<ror), the graphic (ypa^iitos), and 
the florid (dp&ip6s). 

' Demetrioa says that his yXa- 
01/poi ;(a/>aKr7p Was considered by 
some as a branch of the iV^voc, 
and his Sdwoc x'V'^W »8 the 



branch of the nfyoXoirpeinj! : Trtpl 
<pp. c. 36, Walz, IX. 21. 

* Cic. Orator c, 6 § 20, gran- 
diloqui — tentteg, acvti — medius et 
gitasi femperatvg. 

° Bionysios describes the grand 

style aa (^rjWayiiivrj, jreptrr^, iy- 

taTaa-Mvoi (De Demosth. 1), or 
v-^riKti Xt'^i! (ift, 34): the phun, a« 

Xmj, at^c\-qs {ib. 2), or icr;^;inj, dwf- 

piTTos {ib. 34): the middle aa nior) 
{ib. 34) or p.LKT^ {ib. 3). 

' Quint xir, c. 10 § 58. Unum 
subtile {gmus), quod Itrxvov wcamt, 
alterutn grande atqtm robnatum, 
quod dflpoii dicunt, comltluunt; 
lertiam alii medium ex duobus, 
alii floridum (jiamque id &v6tip6v 
appellant) addiderunt. 

' Dionys. I>e DmruMh. a 2, ij 

hipo. Xe'^ir, 7 Xir^ Kol ai^eXijf, Kol 
BoKotJcrn KaraiTKtvffVTe Kai liyy^vrffV 
•upas \hw-Ti)V fx*"" Xdyow Koi d^io- 
TijTa— a vague description, which 
tells ua only that this style is based 
upon iSiiunji Ao'yo! — the language 
of ordinary life, 

11 
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precisely given by Cicero. There is a difference, 
indeed, between the points of view of the two critics. 
Dionyaios treats the three styles historically; Cicero 
treats them theoretically. The 'middle' style of 
Cicero differs, therefore, from the 'middle' style of 
Dionysios in being an ideal. But Cicero's description 
of the 'plain' style, at least, would probably have 
been accepted in the main by Dionysios; and it is 
clear that for Cicero, as for Dionysios, Lysias was 
the canon of that style. According to Cicero, the 
chief marks of the 'genus temie' are these:—!. In 
regard to composition — a free structure of clauses 
and sentences, not straining after a rhythmical period^. 
2. In regard to diction — (a) purity^, (6) clearness^, 
(c) propriety*. 3. Abstemious use of rhetorical 
figures* . 
ormaaiiip With Certain exceptions, which wUl he noticed in 
their place, Lysias has these characteristics, and is 
the best representative of the plain style, whether 
viewed historically or in the abstract. That style 
gradually came to be used by almost all writers for 
the ekklesia or the law-courts; but it was Lysias, 
says Dionysios, who ' perfected ' it, and ' brought 
it to the summit of the excellence proper to it^.' In 
order that the originality of Lysias may not be 

' Cic. Orator § 77, Primum tur. 

igitur eum tamquam e vinculi* ' i6. § 80 verecundus erit usus 

tiutnerontm eadtnamus Solu- (yratoriae quasi supellectUis. su- 

tum quiddam ail, nee vagum to- pdlea> est enim quodammodo noa- 

men. tra quae ett in or^tamenfit, alia 

' ib. § 79 sermo erit punti et rerwm, alia ■nerborum. 

Latinui. * Dionys. De Demosth. a 2, o-e- 

* ih. dUucide planeque dieetur. "Kflatai 8' aiiriv icai elt aKphv ^yayt 

* ib. quid deceat circwmpicia- i^s l&las dper^s Ava-ias 6 Kci^oAou. 
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underrated, attention must be given to the precise 
meaning of this statement. It appears to speak of 
him merely as having succeeded better than others 
in a style used by nearly all writers of speeches for 
the law-courts. But what was, in fact, common to 
him and them was this only — the avoidance of 
decidedly poetical ornament and the employment of 
sober prose. This is all that the 'plain' style, as 
opposed to the 'elaborate,' necessarily means. That 
which he had, and which no other had in the same 
degree, was the art of so writing this prose that it 
should be in character with the person who spoke it. 
Their style was monotonously plain ; his was plain too, 
but it was more, it was variously natural. Dionysios 
shows elsewhere that he appreciated to the full the 
originality of Lysias; but he has hardly brought it 
out with sufficient clearness in the passage which 
has just been noticed. Lysias may, in a general 
sense, be regarded as the perfecter of a style already 
practised by many others; but it is closer to the 
truth to call him the founder of a new one, and of 
one in which he was never rivalled^. 

It does not, perhaps, strike the modern mind as 
very remarkable that a man whose business was to 
write speeches for other people should have conceived 

' The question, ' How far is Ly- essay will be referred to below, 

sias the true representative of the Its general couciuaion is that ' In 

geuws tenue (' haa been exhaust- all his writings Lysias must be 

iveh disouBBed by Dr F. Berbig, pronounced, by any judgment not 

ID an essay ' Ueber das genus absolutefy rigorous, an excellent 

dicendi tenue des Redners Lysias' model of the plain style;' though 

(Gjmuasmm program, Custrin, both his composition and hia lan- 

1871 reviewed in the Philologia- guage depart from it in certaiu 

cher Anzciger m. 5. p. 262), The points. 
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the idea of making the speech appropriate to the 
person. In order to understand why this conception 
was, at the time, a proof of genius, it is necessary to 
remember how rhetoric was then viewed. Prose 
composition in its infancy was a craft, a close profes- 
sion, just as much as poetry. Beside the sacred band 
of 'wise' poets stood the small group of experts 
skilled to fashion artistic prose. When a man wished 
for help in a law-suit he apphed, as a matter of course, 
if he coidd afford it, to one of these; and it was 
equally a matter of course that the speech supplied 
to him should bear the same stamp as others turned 
out by the same machine. There was no pretence of 
its being the work of the speaker, and no expectation, 
therefore, that it should reflect his nature; a certain 
rhetorical colour, certain recognized forms of argu- 
ment and appeal, were alone looked for. The idea 
of writing for a client so that he should have in court 
the whole advantage of professional aid, and, in 
addition to this, the advantage of appealing to have 
dispensed with it, was not only novel but daring, 
, This is what Lysias first undertook to do, and did 
admirably. 
""VbLi -^^^ di*amatic purpose— if it may be so called— 

it^^^^ decided the special characteristics of his style. But, 
even without this piupose, an instinctive dislike of 
exaggeration would of itself have given his style 
some general characteristics, sufficient to distinguish 
it from that of any of his contemporaries. On this 
aecount we must dissent from a view advanced by 
K. O. Midler in liis History of Greek Literatiu'e ^. 
1 Vol II. p. .14,T (transl. Donaldson). 
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Lysias had, he thinks, two distinct styles at two 
different periods of his hfe; the eariier, 'forced and 
artificial;' the later, j)lain. MUller recognises the 
former in the speech in the Phaodros, and in the 
Epitaphios. The tiirning-point was, he conceives, 
the impeachment of Eratosthenes, when ' a real feel- 
ing of pain and anger ' in the mind of Lysias gave 
'a more lively and natural flow both to his spirits 
and to his speech.' ' This occasion ' — Muller adds — 
' convinced Lyslas what style of oratory was both the 
most suited to his own character and also least 
likely to fail in producing an effect upon the judges.' 
Ingenious as the theory is, we have no belief in the 
fact of any such abrupt transition as it supposes. 
That temperate mastery with which Lysias cultivated 
the ' plain ' style is doubly a marvel if it was only a 
sudden practical experience which weaned liim from 
his first love for a forced and ai'tificial rhetoric. 
Converts are not proverbial for discretion; and the 
exquisite judgment shown by Lysias after his sup- 
posed reformation ought to have prevented its neces- 
sity. Like all his contemporaries he must, unques- 
tionably, have had his earhest training in the florid 
Sicilian school; but there is nothing to show that its 
precepts ever took a strong hold upon him ; and there 
is overwhelming reason to behave that a genius of 
the bent of his must very early have thi'own off such 
pedantic trammels. It is true that the speech in 
the Phaedros — assuming its gemiineness — is more 
stiffly composed than any of his presumably later 
writings : but, on the other hand, it is, as Miiller 
allows, entirely free from the ornaments of Gorgias. 
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As for tlie Epitaphios, its spuriousness is now a 
generally recognised fact ^. 

Plainness and an easy versatility are, tlien, the 
general characteristics of Lysias. We propose now to 
^S^ter- consider in detail his special characteristics; speaking 
"teMiSfl, first of his style in the narrower sense, his composi- 
tion and diction; next of his method of handling 
subject-matter. 
msCom- Cicero, as we have seen, counts among the marks 

of the ' plain ' style a free structure of sentences and 
clauses, not straining after a rhythmical period^. 
Dionysios, speaking of ethopoiia in Lysias, says that 
he composes ' quite simply and plainly, aware that 
ethos is best expressed, not in rhythmical periods, 
but in the lax (or easy) style' (eV 777 StaXcXujxe'iT/ 
Xe'^et)^. In another place, however, he praises 
Lysias for a vigour, essential in contests, ' which 
packs thoughts closely and brings them out round- 
ly ' {oTpo-yyuXws) * — that is, in terse periods. Both 
remai-ks are just. Nothing more strikingly dis- 
tinguishes Lysias from his predecessors and from 
nearly all his successors than the degree in which 
the structure of his sentences varies according to 
his subject. His speeches may in this respect be 
classified under three heads. First, those which are 
of a distinctly public character ; in which the 
composition is thoroughly rhythmical, and which 
abound with artistic periods, single or combined^ 



^ See below. ' In this ckss, Berbig (in the 

^ Cic Orator § 77, quoted above, essay mentioned above ' Ueber das 

' Dionys. De Lys, c. 8. genua dieendi tenue des Rednera 

* lb. C. 6. LysiaB,' \\. 8) places these speeches : 
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Secondly, those speeches which, from the nature of 
their subjects, blend the private with the public 
character ; which show not only fewer combina- 
tions or groups of periods, but a less careful for- 
mation of single periods^. Thirdly, the essentially 
private speeches ; which differ from the second class, 
not in the mould of such periods as occur, but 
in the lai^er mixture with these of sentences or clauses 
not periodic ^. Fiirther, in each of these three 
classes, a greater freedom of composition distin- 
guishes the narrative from the argument. The nar- 
rative parts of the properly public speeches are 
usually thrown into what may be called the histo- 
rical as opposed to the oratorical period ; that is, 
the sentences are more loosely knit and are drawn 
out to a greater length. According as the speech 
has more of a private character, these freer pe- 
riods are more and more relaxed into a simple 
series (Xe'fts etpo/iev»j) of longer or shorter clauses. 
Yet, while there are so many shades in the compo- 
sition of Lysias, the colour of the whole is individual. 
Isokrates develops period out of period in long, lux- 



1. Or. XXVII. {Kor'a 'Ejriic,)c!rout) : 
2- Or. XSTIII. {Kara 'EjiyOKXiovs): 

3. Or. XXIX. (kq™ tiXonparout) : 

4, Or. 3CXXIII, {'OXu/iWHwot) : 5. 
Or. XXSIV, (jTfpl Tov fii) mruXucTcu 



Tr)i> 



ToXlT. 



>-.) 



. 1. Or. XII. f.ari 'Ep, 
ToaSevovt) : 2. Or. XIII. {Kara, 'Ay, 
parov): 3. Or. XVL (uari ^aovot; 
4, Or. XIS. {jrrpl Tav 'XpiariX^vo^ 
XPIItirar.) 

" In this third class two gradi 



mayb« distinguished, according to 
the importance of the subject and 
the use, greater or less accordingly, 
of a periodic style. I. 1. Or. i, 

(n-tpi TOV "Efiaraaeivovs <pivov) : 2. 

Or. Ill, {koto. Si'Mwi-ot): 3. Or. iv. 

(jTfpi rpaifUiTOs *'« npovnias) : 4. Or. 
viL (ir*pi roC T^«oS). II. 1. Or. 
STIL (TTtpl bj)noal<i>v XP^fm-fflj-): 2. 
Or. XXIII. {Kara TlayKkeavfifi): 3. 
Or. XXXH. {Kara iioytc'rowit). 
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uriant sequence ; Demosthenes intersperses tlie most 
finished and most vigorous periods with less formally 
built sentences which relieve them ; Lyslas binds his 
periods, by twos or threes at the most, into groups 
always moderate in size but often monotonous in 
form ; excelling Isokrates in compactness, but yield- 
ing to Demosthenes in life'. 

The diction of Lysias is distinguished in the first 
place by its purity. This is a quahty upon which no 
modem could have pronounced authoritatively, but 
for which the ancient Greek critic vouches. In the 
Augustan age the reaction from florid Asianism to 
Atticism had set in strongly, and especial attention 
was paid by Greek gi-ammarians to the marks of a 
pure Attic stylo. Dionysios may be taken as a com- 
petent judge. He pronounces Lysias to be ' perfectly 
pure in expression, the best canon of Attic speech,- — 
not of the old used by Plato and Thucydides,' but of 
that which was in vogue in his own time^. This 
may be seen, he adds, by a comparison with the 
writings of Andokides, Kritias and many others. 
Two ideas are included iinder the 'purity' praised 
here; abstinence from words either obsolete (yXwo-o-at) 
or novel, or too decidedly poetical; and abstinence 
from constructions foreign to the idiom of the day — 
an excellence defined elsewhere as 'accuracy of 
dialect^.' Lysias is not rigidly pure in these respects. 

^ Cf. DionyB. De Lyg. c. 6 (siicak- d^(\<Ss •Sinrfp Avalas, xPI'^'^' 
iDg of the terse periodic style)— ^' n<cos ourg, dWa nipifpyios kiu 

avoTpt^ovira to. vo-^iuera Koi frrpoy- jriKpas. 

yiiKios 4K(}>ipava-a Xf'^it, Dionjsios ' Dionys. De Lys. c. 2. 

aaj'8, TavTijv Sklyoi piy i/uii^cravro, " lb. C. 13, where the 'purity' 

^llioa^fvijs Si Ko't uVept/JiiXfTo' spoken of in e, 2 is doflncd as coii- 

jrX^u 9VX oProjt evri'Kas ov&i Bitting of two elements— ru KaOa- 
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Tlio only instaiice of an old-fashioned syntax, indeed, 
whicli has been noticed in him, is the occasional use 
of T€ as a copula^; nor does he use such pedantic 
words as were meant by 'glossae;' but rare or poeti- 
cal words and phrases occur in many places^. The 
praise of purity must be taken in. a general and 
relative sense. Of those who came after Lysias, 
Isokrates most nearly approached him in this quality ^ ; 
but Isaeos is also commended for it*. 

Next, in contrast with the SicUian school of rhe- s, 
toric, Lysias is characterised by a general avoidance 
of ornamental figurea Such figures as occur are 
mostly of the kind which men use in daily life with- 
out rhetorical consciousness, — hyperbole, metaphor, 
prosopopoiiia and the like^. As a rule, he expresses 
his meaning by ordinary words employed in their 
normal sense ^. His panegyrical speeches and his 



XXXI. §§ 1, 
big, p. 13. 

= e.g. 0. 



arav and ij oxfil^fia r^c 

J occurs seven times in 
§ 17: Xin. §§ ], 82: 
.; XXXII. g§ 1, 22. Ber- 

XSXni, § 3 fiiitpoXoyi)- 

7 oiKOVVTfS dwOpSljTOi Ko't 



aTtlXl<rTOl KOt OOTiHTiOl 



apxcoir^oi 

trrnr: Or, 
Or. XXIV. 
<r6m : Or. : 



IV Kal napoii/os tarii' : % 9 
tapvbaijiOi'ias ^Kii: § 20 

Tuft^opd : Or. XVIII. g 49, 

mit: Or.XIU.§45.;*:X(7i— 

v: Or, XXVI. §4 dt/fHTj- 

XXX. § 35 iwT(moi'>ip(iv ; 

§ 3 Suimij^jjiiara la- 

KXXIII. § 7 Q^riHiTor Aeu- 



* Dionjs, De Tsaeo. c. 3. 
^ Ah an instance of a 
prosopopoilft see e.g.Oi: sxi. § 8 ovt 

TTnpca-K.ivaanivt}!' Tpiijprj jroua ol 
irfft TOi t jroKi/iiovs tlpyaaSai kox 

Utiier common figures which occur 
in Ljsiaa are ajnekdoche e.g. Or. 

XXXIII § 9 rat ekm&is njr aa 
piar antonomast^ Or ^5 o a 
vos Sreipifu metonjniia, Or. xu. 
§ to roi jroXeit firayotra epaiia- 
phor I Or x\x ^ 3 woXXo ftiy.. 
voKXa St s^athrcisni is. Or 

nphrisii, Or xvm S 3 rpotratoi 






' Dionys. Z>e Li/s. c 2 'laoKpo- bia rav Kvpia 



I Zys C 3 (aperi?) ij 
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letters are said to liave presented a few exceptions 
to this rule ; but all his husiness-worka, as Dionysioa 
calls them — his speeches for the ekklesia and for the 
law-courts— are stamped with this simplicity. He 
seems, as his critic says, to speak like the ordinary 
man, while he is in fact the most consummate of 
artists^,- — a prose poet who knows how to give 
an unobtrusive distinction to common language, 
and to bring out of it a quiet and peculiar mnsic^. 
Isokrates had the same command of familiar words, 
but he was not content to seek effect by artistic 
harmonies of these. His ambition was to be ornate; 
and hence one of the differences remarked by Diony- 
sios: Isokrates is sometimes vulgar^; Lysias never 
is. There is one kind of ornament, however, which 
Lysias uses largely, and in respect to which he deserts 
the character of the plain style. He delights in the 
artistic parallelism {or opposition) of clauses. This 
may be effected : (1) by simple correspondence of 
clauses in length (isokolon) ; (2) by correspondence of 
word with word in meaning {antitheton proper); 
(3) by correspondence of word with word in sound 
(paromoion)*. Examples are very numerous both In 



tiiata ttiitdmv ixiojxaTiav en^tpovira tI^ii t^ojiriiat, 

Ta vooiiitva. * Isnkola and homoioteleuta 

^ ih. oixolas Be To'ts IhaTais 8ia- Constantly ocour together: see esp. 

Xfyfo-flai BoKioi' irXeroTaw otrov idiri- Or. X[l. (§§ 1, 4, 6, 19, 26, 32, 39, 

TOD 8ia<j>fpci. &c) and Or. xxxur. passim. A 

° lb. KparuTTos TzoajT^i 'Koytav X(- special form of the paromoion, via. 

XufifPijt U nerpov Xs'^Ea)t, iSmw Tiva paronomasia, is freqnent in Lysias : 

Xoyojv (Opjjutis apiiovlai', !i t& oi'o- e.ff. Or. XXXI. § 11 yvafiTj—iTvyyvti' 

liara tofrjisi T< xoi ijSiJwi, /itjBti' ;"fi : § 24 Ttfiiapr)6i)<rtTai — TtrijiiJ- 

fXOvra oylc»8et lir/bi tpopTiKov, crtrai : Or. XXS, § 29 ra narpia — 

* Uionyg. De Isocr. C. 3 i^xtl^- ■""" irarepa. 
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the public and in the private speeches. This love of 
antithesis — shown on a larger scale in the terae 
periodic composition — is the one thing which some- 
times blemishes the ^thos in Lysiaa. 

Closely connected with this simpHcity is his clear- aea,-nesi. 
nesa. Lysias is clear in a twofold sense ; in thought, 
and in, expression. Figurative language is often a 
source of confusion of thought ; and the habitual 
avoidance of figures by Lysiaa is one reason why he 
not only speaks but thinks clearly. In regard to 
this clearness of expreaaion Dionyaioa has an ex- 
cellent remark. This quality might, he observes, 
result merely from 'deficiency of power,' i.e. poverty 
of language and of fancy which constrained the 
speaker to be simple. In the case of Lyaiaa it does, 
in fact, result from wealth of the right loords'^. He 
uaes only plain words ; but he haa enough of these 
to express with propriety the moat complex idea. 
The combination of clearness with conciseness is coneitmen). 
achieved by Lysiaa because he has his language 
thoroughly under command ; his words are the dis- 
ciplined servants of hia thoughts^, Isokratea is clear ; 
but he is not also concise. In the union of these 
two excellences, Isaeos ^ perhaps stands next to 
Lysias. There are, indeed, exceptions to the con- 



' D/> Lys. c 4 Ka\ t\ iih Si' 

aiTOiPiini' SupofifiuE eyiyi'tTO ro 
ira-iifs avK a^iov ^v avro dyairav 


^ It is remarliaWe that Dioiiy- 
sios expvesslj denies to Demosthe- 
nes the invariable clearness of Ly- 
sias, I>e Lys. e. 4 T^t (iff BovuvSl- 


crtot ajToStiKWTOI, Taim}p rr/v upfT^t. 

" 16. C. 4 0^ roll 606^-urt hov\iif^ 

T& itpayiiara jrap' aira, Toh St wpay- 
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eiseness of Lysias, as there are exceptions to the 
purity and the plainness of his diction. Instances 
occur in which terms nearly synonymous are accu- 
mulated, either for the sake of emphasis or merely 
for the sake of symmetry ^ ; but such instances ai'o 
not frequent. 

Vividness, ipdpy^ia — 'the power of bringing un- 
der the senses what is narrated^' — is an attribute of 
the style of Lysias. The dullest hearer cannot fail 
to have before his eyes the scene described, and to 
fancy himself actually in presence of the persons 
introduced as speaking. Lysias derives this graphic 
force from two things ; — judicious use of detail, and 
perception of character. A good example of it is his 
description, in the speech Against Eratosthenes, of 



' For emphasis {eg.) in Or. xiii. 


Another strong instance of re- 


§ 63 ol 8' avT^v nipiyipbinyai 


duDilancy of the former kind— the 


Kal o-D>fl(>T(E, ovs oJros ,ih Jir.'- 


einpl»attc-i3 Or. xxr. § 24 oihc- 


KTiiuiy ^Hi:s Kal Bayaros airav 


woijTor' 'j'Kfijira ouS' eSai!pv<ra 


KuTtyi'^rrO'q, J) St rvxl •'"■'i 6 


Otis' (pvfiaBjiv yveaiKos ovSe jia/fion- 


daiiiam Trcpinvolji<r( . .. ri/i<ujTOi 


Twy tpavToZ, ou'S' ^yovfiii- StlPou 


v<^' i,xS,v. For symmetry (e.g.) in 


fi^at El Tt\(VT^<ra! vwip t^s narpL- 


Or. XXVriL g 3 Koi yap hfi bttvou 


Sof 6p^avoic K<ll Toi ^arphs 


5. ,r, H vZv piv oJr«f nOro! jr«f^- 


iniiTTtp^pipovs airohs Kara- 


pfvoi Tois eia-^apais <Tiyy™/J7i; 


Xn'i/'i). Faiorinua, according to 


To'lS K^fTTTOVal Koi TOIS Supo- 


Uellius (11. V.I, used to s.iy.— 'If 


So.oCd-.k I;(01t., f'l. fit Tu Wuf 


jou remove a single word from a 


Xpiof «ai TtSj- otKffil. ™^ iS/ifrtpffli- 


passage of Pldto, or alter it, how- 


ptya\av on-tiii; Kai Twv fti/pofriav 


ever auitablj to the sense, jon mil 


iTpotraSiav ptya\iov ouirai', Safo- 


still have taken away something 


™ iKoXa^fTf Totis Ti3i/ iptTtpay 


from the elegance ; if yon do so in 


t'jritfvfioupras: whei-e, aa Blasa 


LjBias, yon will have taken away 




something from the sense.' This 


™p are superfluous, and the phrase 


praise, as we have seen, needs 


Tois Tav viKTepav imOvpovvTas 


modification. 


where roit Tmovrous wtiuld have 


= Dionys De Lyf. c. 7 hv^i^ls 



sufficed, is meant to balance roh 
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liis own arrest by Theognis and Peiaon^. Dionysios 
ascribes vividness, as well as clearness, to Isokrates 
also^; but there is perhaps only one passage in 
the extant work of Isokrates which strictly jus- 
tifies this praised A description may be brilliant 
without being in the least degree graphic. The 
former quality depends chiefly on the glow of the 
describer's imagination ; the latter depends on his 
truthfulness and skill in grouping around the 
main incident its lesser circumstances. A hfeiike 
picture demands the union of fine colouring and 
correct drawing. Isokrates was a brilHant colour- 
ist ; but he was seldom, like Lysias, an accurate 
draughtsman. 

From this trait we pass naturally to another «'«'/ 
which has just been mentioned as one of its sources — 
the faculty of seizing and portraying character. Of 
all the gifts of Lysias this is the most distinctive, 
and is the one which had greatest influence upon 
his style. It is a talent which does not admit of 
definition or analysis ; it can be understood only by 
etiidying its results. It is shown, as Dionysios says, 
in three things — thought, diction, and composition* ; 
that is, the ideas, the words, and the style in which 
the words are put together, always suit the person 
to whom they are ascribed-^. There is hardly one of 

2 J)e Isocr. C. 2. <rEoii, eV airaa-i tovtoh ovtov diro- 

^ The passage in the Aeginetikos ^taipoiiai KoropSoOv. 

in which tlie apeaitcr describes his ° Franoten (Oommentattones 

care of Thr.isjloclioa : §§ 24 — 27. Lysiacae, pp. 5 — 7) thinks it doubt- 

' De Ly. c. 8 Tpiav r< Zvrav fill whether by the ijBonoua of Lj- 

(V off Kiii, irepi a T^v opcrriv raunjii sias Dionysios meant tlio appro- 

avii^iSlKtv elvai, Stavoiar T( kqI priate delineation of each several 
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the extant speeches of Lysias upon which this pecu- 
liar power has not left its mark. Many of them, 
otherwise poor in interest, have a permanent artistic 
value as describing, with a few quiet touches, this or 
that type of man. For instance, the Defence which is 
the subject of the Twenty-first Oration is interesting 
solely because it embodies to the life that proud con- 
sciousness of merit with which a citizen who had de- 
served well of the State might confront a calumny. 
In the speech on the Sacred Olive, if the nameless 
accused is not a person for us, he is at least a cha- 
racter — the man who shrinks from public prominence 
of any kind, but who at the same time has a shy 
pride in discharging splendidly all his public duties ■•. 
The injured husband, again, who has taken upon 
Eratosthenes the extreme vengeance sanctioned by 
the law, is the subject of an indirect portrait, in 
which homeliness is combined with the moral dig- 



character, or the attribution to all 
characters alike of a certain at- 
tractive simpiicity. Frauckeu iii- 
dinea to the latter view. He re- 
fers to cases in which, &a ho tiiinka, 
Lysias tiaa failed, or has not tried, 
to mark individual character, or 
in whicit the general stamp of sim- 
plicity is exaggerated. The ap- 
preciation of ethos depends much 
upon taste; it scarcely admits of 
argument. But it is clear to me 
what Dionysioa, at least, meant by 
the ^BoTvoita of Lysias. He meant 
the appropriate delineation of each 
several character. Surely he says 
so very plainly, X>e Lys. c. 8 ov 
yap &iai>oovfitvovs fxovov viroridfTOt 
XprjUTB Koi iiTitudj Jiai ftirpta rous 



aX\a i 



Xe'yowar, o)<tt( thova 

o-iu oU^laf. Of. K, 0. Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit. ii. p. 143 (tr. Do- 
naldson) : — ' Lysias distinguished, 
with the accuracy of a dramatist, 
between the difTerent characters 
into whoso mouths he put his 
speei-hes, wd made ereryouo, the 
joung and tiie old, the rich and 
the po)r, the educated and the 
uneducated speak according to his 
quality and condition : this is what 
the anuent cntics praise under the 
name of his Ethopotia. The pre- 
valent tone, however, was that of 
the average man.' 
' I>6 sacra Oiea §S 1—3, 30. 
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nity of a citizen standing upon his rights^. The 
steady Athenian householder of the old type, and the 
adventurous patriot of the new, are sketched in the 
speech On the Property of Aristophanes^. The accuser 
of Diogeiton, unwilling to prosecute a relative, hut 
resolved to have a shameful wrong redressed ; — Dio- 
geiton's mother, pleading with him for her sons ;— are 
pictures all the more effective because they have been 
produced without apparent effort^. But of all such 
delineations — and, as Dionysios says, no character in 
Lysias is inartistically drawn or lifeless* — perhaps 
the cleverest and certainly the most attractive is 
that of Mantitheos, the brilliant young Athenian 
who is vindicating his past life before the Senate. 
Nowhere is the ethical art of Lysias more ably shown 
than in the ingenuous words of apology with which, 
as by an afterthought, Mantitheos concludes his 
frank and highspirited defence : — ■ 

' I have understood, Senators, that some people 
are annoyed with me for this too — that I presumed, 
though rather young, to speak in the Assembly. It 
was about my own affairs that I was first compelled 
to speak in public; after that, however, I do suspect 
myself of having been more ambitiously incHned than 
I need have been, — partly through thinking of my 
family, who have never ceased to be statesmen, — 
partly because I saw that you (to tell the truth) 



' De caed. Emtoalh. (Or. i.) ' De Lys. c. 8 nnXui 

ig 5 ff,, 47—50. tip^ivUva^at Tropn rif ^ 

' De Arislopk. bonis %% 18— TTpocrtinon oSrs di^6<mi 

23, 55 — 64. ai^nj^oy. 
' Jn Diogeil. %% 1—3, 12-17. 
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respect none but such men; so that, seeing this to 
be your opinion, who wo\iId not be invited to act 
and speak in behalf of the State ? And besides — 
why should you be vexed with such men? The 
judgment upon them rests with none but your- 



- The 'propriety' which has always been praised in 

Lysias depends mainly on this discernment of what 
suits the character of each speaker; but it includes 
more — it has respect also to the hearers and to the 
subject, and generally to all the circumstances of the 
case. The judge, the ekklesiast, the listener in the 
crowd at a festival are not addressed in the same 
vein; different excellences of style characteiise the 
opening, the narrative, the argument, the final 
appeal^. 

«■' It remains to say a few words on the peculiar 
and crowning excellence of Lysias in the province of 
expression,- — ^his famous but inexplicable 'charm.' It 
is noticeable that while his Roman critics merely 
praise his elegance and polish, regarding it as a 
simple result of his art^, the finer sense of his Greek 

' Pro Mantitk. ^ 20, 21. * Cic. Brut. § 36 egregie tuh- 

' The distinction between £(Ao- tUis scriptor atque eUgans: ib. 

poiia and tbe Propriety praised % 285, ieiunitai polita, urhana, de- 

in Lysias will appear from a care- fi"ww. Quint, x. 1. 78 svhtilis 

ful reading of Dionys. iJe iJ/s. cc. atque elegam: is. 4. 17 gralia 

8, 9. Ethopoiia is the adaptation «««« »'» ^ maxima est dmplicia 

of the speech to the intrinsic cha- «'?«« inaffeetatt eoloris. It must 

racter of the speaker. Propriety be allowed to Oicei-o that he felt 

ia the adaptation oE the speech to the plainness of Lysias to have a 

the cuv:umstance5;~on the one charm of its own. Buthedidnot, 

hand, to the age, quaUty, occupa- like Dionysios, feel this charm to 

tion, &C. of the speaker; on the be something independent of the 

other hand, to the cause and to plainness, which could be used as 

the audience. ^ distinct test of genuine work. 
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critic apprehends a certain nameless grace or charm, 
which cannot be directly traced to art, — which can- 
not be analysed or accounted for: it is something 
peculiar to him, of which all that can be said is that 
it is there. What, asks Dionysios, is the freshness 
of a beautiful face '^ What is fine harmony in the 
movements and windings of music ? What is rhythm 
in the measurement of times ? As these things baffle 
definition, so does the charm of Lysias. It cannot 
be taken to pieces by reasoning; it must be seized 
by a cultivated instinct-^. It is the final criterion of 
his genuine work, ' When I am puzzled about one of 
the speeches ascribed to him, and when it is hard for 
me to find the truth by other marks, I have recourse 
to this excellence, as to the last piece on the board. 
Then, if the Graces of Speech seem to me to make 
the writing fair, I count it to be of the soul of Lysias ; 
and I care not to look further into it. But if the 
stamp of the language has no winningness, no loveli- 
ness, I am chagrined, and suspect that after aU 
the speech is not by Lysias; and I do no more vio- 
lence to my instinct, even though in all else the 
speech seems to me clever and well-finished; believing 
that to write well, in special styles other than this, 
is given to many men ; but tliat to write winningly, 
gracefully, with loveliness, is the gift of Lysias.'^ 

See Orator J 78, nam ut muUeres tlie words— tiV v ""op' airif x"P^' 

esie dicuntur nonnuUae inoma- ion, jSouXo/i/wiit nudfti. v-noBit^ijv 

toe, qua« idipxum deeeat, iie baec &v fin.-ni&fiti.vxpoi'f fuiKpa koI itoKpa 

subtilia oratio atqne incompta de- Tpi0g, ual dXoyip jrdflf i T^r3Kn- 

lectaf. Jit enim giiiddam in ulrO' ■yoj. o-wairKeiv ala&ijiriv — 'and 

que, quo sit venuslius, ted win ut to train their critical sense by a, 

appareai. feeling as iiistinrtive as it^olf.' 

' DJraijs. De Lyi. c. U, Xote ^ Ih. 
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A modem reader would be sanguine if he hoped 
to analyse the distinctive charm of Lysias more 
closely than Dionysios found himself able to do. 
He may be content if study by degrees gives him a 
dim apprehension of something which he believes 
that he could use, as Dionysios used the qiialities 
detected by his 'instinct,' ui deciding between the 
genuine and the false. Evidently the same cause 
which in great measiire disqualifies a modem for 
estimating the 'purity' of the language of Lysias 
also disqualifies him for estimating its charm. This 
charm may be supposed to have consisted partly in 
a certain felicity of expression, — Lysias having a 
knack of using the word which, for some undefinable 
reason, was felt to be curiously right ; partly in a 
certain essential urbanity, the reflection of a nature 
at once genial and refined. The first quality is evi- 
dently beyond the sure appreciation of a modem 
ear : the second less so, yet scarcely to be estimated 
with nicety, since here too shades of expression are 
concerned. At best a student of Lysias may hope 
to attain a tolerably true perception of what he 
could not have written : but hardly the faculty of 
rejoicing that he wrote just as he did. 

Having now noticed the leading characteristics 
of Lysias in regard to form of language, we will 
consider some of his characteristics in the other 
great department of his art — -the treatment of the 
subject-matter. In this the ancient critics distin- 
guished two chief elements. Invention and Arrange- 
ment ^ 

' (SjDfffw— ™^(,-: Dioiiys. De Li/s. c. \r>. 
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By 'invention' was meant the faculty of die- Ji^''^ 
covering the arguments available in any given cir- 
cumstances ; the art, in short, of making the most 
of a case, Sokrates, criticising the speech in the 
Phaedros, is made to express contempt for the in- 
ventive power of Lysias^. Arguments, however, 
which would not pass with a dialectician, might do 
very well for a jury. If Plato found Lysias barren 
of logical resource, Dionysios emphatically praises 
his fertile cleverness in discovering every weapon 
of controversy which the facts of a case could yield 
to the most penetratmg search^. The latter part 
of the speech against Agoratos may be taken as a 
good example of this exhaustive ingenuity^. It is 
a fault, indeed, that there the speaker attempts to 
make too many small points in succession ; and one, 
at least, of these is a curious instance of overdone 
subtlety*. 

In regard to arrangement, Lysias is distinguished An- 
from all other Greek orators by a uniform simphcity. 
His speeches consist usually of foiir parts, which 
follow each other in a regular order : proem, narra^ 
tive, proof, epilogue^. In some cases, the nature of 
the subject renders a narrative, in the proper sense, 
unnecessary ; in others, the narrative is at the same 
time the proof; in a few, the proem is almost or 



' Plat. Phaedr. pp. 234 e— 236 a. party. 

^ Dionys. Lyt. c. J3. " eun il ra r^t intoBea-iiat ittoi- 

s In Agorat. ^l i9 — 90. x"" "<r(Tapa, irpouiiiioi', Siijyi)- 

* ib. §§ 70—90, in which it is ais, jriVTeir, eirl'\oyos: Dionys. 

argued that the amnesty of 403 Art. Bhet. x. c. 12. Aristotle's 

does not hold good as between two enumeration is wpooiiuov, TtpiSims, 

nicmbcri of tho same political Trirms, inikoyos : Jtket. iil 13. 
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entirely dispensed with. But in no case is there 
anything more elaborate than this fourfold partition, 
— and in no case is the sequence of the parts altered. 
This simple arrangement, contrasting with the mani- 
fold subdivisions which Plato notices as used by the 
rhetoricians of his day^, is usually said to have been 
first made by Isokrates^. This may be true in the 
sense that it was he who first stated it theoretically. 
In practice, however, it had already been employed 
by Lysias ; and more strictly than by Isokrates 
himself^. The difference between their systems, 
according to Dionysios, is precisely this ;— Lysias 
uses always the same simple framework, never inter- 
polating, subdividing or defining*; Isokrates knows 
how to break the uniformity by transpositions of his 
own devising, or by novel episodes'". The same dif- 
ference, in a stronger form, separates Lysias here 
from his imitator in much else, Isaeos. Every kind 
of artifice is used by Isaeos in shifting, subdividing, 
recombining the four rudimentary elements of the 
speech according to the special conditions of the 
case^. It was this versatile tact in disposing his 
forces— this generalship'', as Dionysios in one place 
calls it — wliieh chiefly procured for Isaeos the repu- 
tation of uneijualled adroitness in fighting a bad 



' Phmdr. pp. 2Gfi e, 2fi7 e. Cf. tioii. 
Arist. Rhet. iv. 13. ■• Dioiiys. De Lyg. c 15. 

' Dionj-s. iy*. 16; 8au|)pe, O.A. = Id, Be Isocr. c. 4, to I 

11. 224: Cope, Inlrod. (o Ai-i*t. ^avirrem riji' oiiOttbiav Iblat: 

Bheturie, p. 332. ySoXoIf koX ^ivois iwtiaoSiois. 

' Weatermaiin {Griesc/i. Jiereds. ^ Id. De Isae. c. 14. 
p. 75) seema Xa recognise Lysias as ' tovs U Smairras KtniKri 

the iiiveiit"r of tlic fi)iivfol<l [larti- yi'i, Di' Imic ri. 
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caused Lysias had consummate literary skill and 
much acuteiiess ; but his weapons were better than 
his plan of campaign ; lie was not a subtle tactician. 
' In arranging what he has invented he is common- 
place, frank, guileless;'^ while Isaeos 'plays all man- 
ner of ruses upon his adversary,'^ Lysias 'uses no 
sort of knavery.'* Invention and selection are ad- 
mirable in him : arrangement is best studied in his 
successors^. 

If we turn from his general plan to his execution 
of its several parts, Lysias will be found to shew 
very different degrees of merit in proem, narrative, 
proof and epilogue. 

His proem, or opening, is always excellent, always !■ 
gracefully and accurately appropriate to the matter 
in hand. This inexhaustible fertility of resource 
calls forth the special commendation of Dionysios. 
' The power shown in his proems will appear espe- 
cially marvellous if it is considered that, though he 
wrote not fewer than 200 forensic speeches, there is 
not one in which he is found to have used a preface 
which is not plausible, or which is not closely con- 
nected with the case. Indeed, he has not twice hit 
upon the same syllogisms, or twice drifted into the 
same thoughts. Yet even those who have written 



' His reputation in this respect 
ivas of a aomewliat anister kind :— 


fiptecvTa: Dionys. De Lys. c. 15. 


wjpwfpo. Dionja. Z>e Inae. 4. 

^ tlTTlV atriplTTOS Tit KQt tXliOc' 


* uJjT-t yap 5rpoiiaro(rK(i'Qi![it.T.X.] 
avpyiais <ip!<rKiTat xf"ff™r 

IteL'js.c 15. 


/lot <,:\ diropijpoi oiKovo^ija-m Ta 


= lb. 
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little are found to have had. this mischance,- — that, I 
mean, of repeating commonplaces ; to say nothing of 
the fact that nearly all of them horrow the prefatoiy 
remarks of others, and think no shame of doing so.'^ 
The opening of the speech against Diogeiton may be 
cited as an example of a difficult case introduced with 
singular delicacy and tact. 

The same kind of cleverness which never fails te 
make a good beginning finds a more important scope 
in the next stage of the speech. In narrative Lysias 
is masterly. His statements of facts are distinguish- 
ed by conciseness, clearness and charm, and by a 
power of producing conviction without apparent 
effort to convince^. If these quahties mark almost 
equally some of the narratives in the private ora- 
tions of Demosthenes^, it is yet Lysias and not 
Demosthenes to whom Dionysios points as the 
canon of excellence in this kind *. He goes so 
far as to say that he beKeves the rules for nar- 
rative given in the current rhetorical treatises to 
have been derived from study of models supplied 
by Lysias. 

In the third province — that of proof — this supre- 
macy is not maintained. Rhetorical proofs are ofthree 
kinds: (1) direct logical proofs which appeal to the 

' DionjS. De Lys. C 17. t:a6apa koI OKpi^ij Ka'i iroiji^ Kai fiici 

- His narratives tijp wianv Sfka Tap xvpiav Kol Korjwv oMiiAray kot- 

X*Xi]floroii avvtjriiji'powriv, id. De fo-Kdiacf/itW, ucm-Ep to .\ucriou;aiid 

Lys. c. 18, goes on to notice other escellonces 

' After comparing an oxtvact wLich both have alike. De De- 

from the lost speech of Lysias A- mmth. c. 13. 
gainst Tiais with an estract from * opov re koX Kacomr^t ifi/ai rai<- 

the speech of Demosthenes Ag^iisfc rijt nt'THi- a-rrn<),aiiioj'ai -. De Li/s. 

Koii'in, Dionysios asks — rnirn ot' c. 19. 
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reason; and indirect moral proofa which appeal (2) 
to the moral sense, and (3) to the feelings. 

In the first sort Lysias is strong both by acute- 
ness in discovering, and by judgment in selecting, 
arguments. In the second he is effective also ; and 
succeeds, even when he has few facts to go upon, in 
making characters seem attractive or the reverse by 
incidental touches. In the third he is comparatively 
weak ; he cannot heighten the force of a plea, repre- 
sent a wrong, or invoke compassion^, with sufficient 
spirit and intensity. Hence in the fourth and last e, 
department, the epilogue, he shows, indeed, the neat- 
ness which suits recapitulation, but not the power 
which ought to elevate an appeal. The nature of 
his progress through a speech is well described by 
an image which his Greek critic employs^. Like 
a soft southern breeze, his facUe Inspiration wafts 
him smoothly through the first and second stages 
of his voyage; at the third it droops; in the last 
it dies. 

The manner in wliich Lysias handles his subject- 
matter has now been spoken of so fiir as concerns its 
technical aspect. But, besides these chai'acteristics 
of the artist which may be discovered in particular 
parts, there are certain general qualities, resulting 
from the character of the man, which colour the 
whole ; and a word must now be said of these. 



' In the technical language of 




■ aJi-oi' ayff OTnir Si th 


Diouyaios, Lysias understands oSn 


Toii d,roi 


i*iKr«oCit rx% x^youi, a- 


ailf^Tds oSi-f B(i;..^o-..t oUrt 


^vSpi Til 


yiyytTai Koi airfltujt' fv 


oXtTovs: DeLyg.c 19. 


a^e^™. 


TtaBtirtKois e'ls tc'Xoc oVo- 


= avTi, jievToi (^' X"?")) "aedirtp 


rrSivuvTOt 


: Dionjs. Dc Demngl//. 


noTios Tii avpa, (jf^pi irpooi^iiov Kiii 


c. 13. 
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r Foremost among sucli qiialities ia tact. One of 
its special manifestations is quick sympathy with 
the character of the speaker; another is perception of 
the style in which a certain subject should he treated 
or a certain class of hearers addressed. Both these 
have already been noticed. But, above and be- 
yond these, there is a certain sureness in the whole 
conduct of a case, a certain remoteness from liability 
to blunder, which 19 the most general indication of 
the tact of Lysias. Among his genuine extant 
speeches there is only one which perhaps in some 
degree offers an exception to the rule;- — the speech 
against Evandros ^. In the case of the speech against 
Andokides, the conspieitous absence of a fine discre- 
tion is one of the most conclusive proofs that Lysias 
was not the author^. In relation to treatment, this 
tact is precisely what the ' charm ' praised by Diony- 
sios is in relation to language; it is that quality, the 
presence or absence of which is the best general cri- 
terion of what Lysias did or did not write. 

A quality which the last almost implies is hu- 
mour; and this Lysias certainly had. The descrip- 
tion of an incorrigible borrower, in the fragment of 
the lost speech against the Sokratic Aeschines, shows 
this humour tending to broad farce^, and illustrates 

■ See the remarks below upon <b avipn SiKacrrai, ovk dt ifti iiomv 

tliis speech. roioCrot tWii', aiiil goes down to 

'' The internal evidence against !) toiJtoi trofi^aXXfLji :— 
the authentieity of the speech ' Bat indeed, judges, 1 am not 
Against Andokides is discus,ieii tlie ouly person to ivhom he be- 
below, haves in tliii waj ; he is the SEkine 

^ Fmgaient 1 in Sauppe, O. A. to every one oliie who has had to 

II, p. 172. Tlie passage especially do witli hiiu. Have not the neigb- 

me.int lnvo begins at oXXrl yo,), bouring shopkeepers, from whom 
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wliat Demetrius means by the ' somewhat comic 
graces ' ^ of Lysias. But, as a rule, it is seen only 
in sudden touches, which amuse chiefly because they 
surprise; as in the speech for Mantitheos, and most 
of all jn that for the Invalid^. Really powerful somwm. 
sarcasm must come from earnest feeling ; and Lysias, 
though intellectual acuteness gave him command of 
irony, was weak in sarcasm for the same reason that 
he was not gi-eat in pathos. There is, properly 
speaking, only one extant speech— that against Ni- 
komachos— in which sarcasm is a principal weapon^. 
Here he is moderately successful, but not in the 
best way; for, just as in his attack upon Aeschines, 
vehemence, tending to coarseness, takes the place of 
moral indignation. 

The language, the method, the genius of Lyaias nefed^ of 
have now been considered in reference to their chief '"""■«*'^- 
positive characteristics. But no attempt to estimate 
what Lysias was would be true or complete if it failed 



he gets on credit gooda for which 
lie never pays, shut up their shops 
awl gone to kw with liiin \ Are 
uot liis neighbours ao cruelly used 
by him tiiat they have left their 
houses and are trying to take 
others at a distauee ! Whenever 
he has collected club-snbscriptions, 
he fikils to hand over the payments 
of the other members, and they are 
wrecked on this little tradesniiui 
like chariots at the turning-post 
of the eourae. Such a ci'owd goes 
at daybreak to his house to de- 
mand the sums due to them, that 
passera-by fancj' the jieople have 
cMme to attend a funeral. As for 



the inhabitants of the Feiraeue 
they are in such a mind that they 
think it much safer to sail to the 
Adriatic than to encounter p)is 



' Denietr. irtpi tpjiFivelas 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr. ix. 58) ; 



i 128 



Xous xaptri 



-fpai, 



i Sd^, 



^ e. g. In Mantith. (Or. svi.) 
g 15: Pro Inml. (Or. ixiv.) § 9. 
C£ J)e sacra Oka (Or. vii.} g 1, 14 

* See esp. In Nikom. (Or. xxx.) 
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to point out what lie was not. However high the 
rank which he may claim as a hterary artist, he can- 
not, aa an orator, take the highest. Tlie defects 
which esclude him from it are chiefly two ; and these 
are to a certain extent the defects of his quaUties. 
As he excelled in analysis of character and in elegance, 
so he was, as a rule, deficient in pathos and in fire, 
j;,^ It would be untrue to say that Lysias never 
"m. appeals to the feelings with effect, and unfair to 
assume that he lacked the power of appeahng to 
them with force. But the bent of bis mind was 
critical; his artistic instinct shrank from exaggeration 
of every sort ; and, instead of giving fei'vent expres- 
sion to his own sense of what was pitiable or tenible 
in any set of circumstances, it was his manner merely 
to draw a suggestive picture of the circumstances 
themselves. This self-restraint will be best under- 
stood by comparing a passage of Lysias with a similar 
passage of Andokides. The speech On the Mysteries 
describes the scene in the prison when mothers, sis- 
ters, wives came to \'isit the victims of the informer 
Diokleides^. A Hke scene is described in the speech 
Against Agoratos, when the peraons whom he had 
denoTinced took farewell in prison of their kins- 
women^. But the two orators take different means 
of producing a tragic effect. ' There were cries and 
lamentations,' says Andokides, ' weeping and wailing 
for the miseries of the hour.' ^ Lysias simply remarks 
that the wife who came to see her husband had 
already put on mourning*. For hearers of a certain 

' Andok. DeMyxt. §§ 4S— -il. ^ De Myai. % 4y. 

' Lys. Ill Jg-'rnl. §§ S0~i-2. ' L< Arj.irat. g 40. 
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class the pathos of facts is more eloquent than an ex- 
press appeal; but the speaker who is content to rely 
upon it renounces the hope of bebig found pathetic 
by the multitude. It was only now and then that, 
without going beyond the limits which his own 
taste imposed, Lysiaa could expect to stir general 
sympathy. In the defence which he wrote for the 
nephews of Nikiaa, the last survivors of a house 
made desolate by violent deaths and now threatened 
with spoliation, he found such an opportunity. He 
used it well, because, though declamation would have 
been easy, he abstained from everything rhetorical 
and hollow. The few words in which the defendant 
speaks of his claim to the protection of the court are 
plain and dignified : — 

' ' Judges, I have no one to put up to plead for us ; 
for of our kinsmen some have died in war, after 
showing themselves brave men, in the effort to make 
Athena great ; some, in the cause of the democracy 
and of your freedom, have died by the hemlock of 
the Thirty; and so the merits of our kinsmen, and 
the misfortunes of the State, have become the causes 
of our friendlessness. It befits you to think of these 
things and to help us with good will, considering 
that under a democracy those deserve to be well- 
treated at your hands who, under an oligarchy, had 
their share of the troubles.'^ 

After inquiring how far Lysias fails in pathos, it The do. 
remains to speak of the other principal defect noticed ^4^'* „ 
above. How far, and in what sense, does he want "'""""'• 
fire ? By ' fire ' is meant here the passion of a speaker 
■ De hoiiis Nkiae friitris (Or. xviii.) g§ 2-1, 25. 
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stirred with great ideas. Dionysios saya (in effect) 
that, besides pathoa, Lysias wants two other things, 
grandeur and spirit ■*■ He has not — we are toid — 
the intensity or the force ^ of Demosthenes ; he 
touches, but does not pierce, the heart^,- he charms, 
but falls to astonish or to appal*. This is true; 
but it should be remembered that in a great 
majority of the causes with which he had to deal 
the attempt at sublimity would have been ridi- 
culous. It may be granted that, had Lyaias been 
called upon to plead for Olynthos or to denounce 
Philip, he would not have approached even distantly 
the lofty vehemence of Demosthenes. The absence 
of passion cannot properly be regarded as a defect in 
his extant speeches ; but they at least suggest that 
under no circumstances could he have excelled in 
passionate eloquence. They indicate a power which 
sufficed to elaborate them, rather than a power which 
gave them their special quahties out of an affluence 
of resource. Two speeches, however, must be named, 
one of which shows (in what remains of it) the in- 
spiration of a great idea, the other, the inspiration 
' of an ardent feeling. These are the Olympiakos 
and the speech Against Eratosthenes. If in each 
of these Lysias has shown himself worthy of his sub- 
ject, the inference in his favour should be strength- 
ened by the fact that, so far as we know, these are 
the noblest siibjects which he treated. 



^ IMoiij-sios gftjs that the stjle 
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In the Ohjmpiahos he is enforcing the necessity 
of union among Greeks and calling upon Sparta to 
take the lead : — 

' It befits ua, then, to desist from war among 
ourselves and to cleave, with a single purpose, to 
the public weal, ashamed for the past and appre- 
hensive for the future ; it befits us to imitate our 
forefathers, who, when the barbarians coveted the 
land of others, inflicted upon them the loss of their 
own ; and who, after driving out the tyrants, esta- 
bhshed liberty for all men alike. But I wonder most 
of aU at the Lacedaemonians, and at the policy wliieh 
can induce them to view passively the conflagration 
of Greece. They are the leaders of the Greeks, as 
they deserve to be, both for their inborn gallantry 
and for their warlike science ; they alone dwell 
exempt from ravage, though unsheltered by walls ; 
unvexed by faction ; strangers to defeat ; with 
usages which never vary ; thus warranting the hope 
that the freedom which they have achieved is im- 
mortal, and that, having proved themselves in past 
perils the deliverers of Greece, they are now thought- 
ful for her future.'^ 

In the speech Against Eratosthenes, he concludes 
the impeachment with an appeal to the two parties 
who had alike suffered from the Thirty Tyrants ; — ■ 
the Townsmen, or those who had remained at Athens 
under the oligarchy ; and the democratic exiles who 
had held the Peiraeus :— 

' I wish, before I go down, to recall a few things 
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to the recollection of botli parties, the party of the 
Toi^Ti and the party of the Peiraeus ; in order that, 
in passing sentence, you may have before you as 
warnings the calamities which have come upon you 
through these men. 

' And you, first, of the Town— reflect that under 
their iron rule you were forced to wage with bro- 
thers, with sons, with citizens a war of such a sort 
that, having been vanquished, you axe the equals 
of the conquerors, whereas, had you conquered, you 
would have been the slaves of the Tyrants. They 
would have gained wealth for their own houses from 
the administration ; you have impoverished yours in 
the war with one another; for they did not deign 
that you should thrive along with them, though they 
forced you to become odious in their company ; such 
being their consummate arrogance that, instead of 
seeking to win your loyalty by giving you partner- 
ship in their prizes, they fancied themselves friendly 
if they allowed you a share of their dishonours. 
Now, therefore, that you are in security, take ven- 
geance to the utmost of your power both for your- 
selves and for the men of the Peiraeus ; reflecting 
that these men, villains that they are, were your 
masters, but that now good men are your fellow-citi- 
zens,- — your fellow-soldiers against the enemy, your 
feUow-counsellors in the interest of the State ; re- 
membering, too, those allies whom these men posted 
on the acropolis as sentinels over their despotism 
and your servitude. To you — though much more 
might be said — I say thus much oidy. 

' But you of the Peiraeus — think, in the first 
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place, of your arms — think ]iow, after fighting many 
a battle on foreign soil, you were stripped of those 
arms, not by the enemy, but by these men in time 
of peace ; think, next, how you were warned by 
public criers from the city bequeathed to you by 
your fathers, and how your surrender was demanded 
of the cities in which you were exHes. Resent these 
things as you resented them in banishment ; and 
recollect, at the same time, the other evils that 
you have suffered at their hands ;— how some were 
snatched out of the marketplace or from temples and 
put to a violent death ; how others were torn from 
children, parents, or wife, and forced to become their 
own murderers, nor allowed the common deeenciea of 
burial, by men who beheved their own empire to be 
stirer than the vengeance from on high. 

' And you, the remnant who escaped death, after 
perils in many places, after wanderings to many 
cities and expulsion from all, beggared of the ne- 
cessaries of life, parted from children, left in a 
fatherland which was hostile or in the land of 
strangers, came through many obstacles to the Pei- 
raeus. Dangers many and great confronted yon ; 
but you proved yourselves brave men ; you freed 
some, you restored others to their country. 

' Had you been unfortunate and missed those 
aims, you yourselves would now be exiles, in fear of 
suifering what you suffered before. Owing to the 
character of these men, neither temples nor altars, 
wliich even in the sight of evil-doers have a protect- 
ing virtue, would have availed you against wrong ; — 
while those of your children who are here would 
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have boen enduring the outi'ages of these men, and 
those who are in a foreign land, in the absence of 
all succour, would, for the smallest debt, have been 
enslaved. 

' I do not wish, however, to speak of what might 
have been, seeing that what these men have done is 
beyond my power to tell ; and indeed it is a task 
not for one accuser, or for two, but for a host. 

' Yet 13 my mdignation perfect for the temples 
which these men bartered away or defiled by entering 
them ; for the city which they hvimbled ; for the 
arsenals which they dismantled ; for the dead, whom 
you, since you could not rescue them alive, must 
vindicate in their death. And I think that they 
are Hstening to us, and will be aware of you when 
you give your verdict, deeming that such as absolve 
these men have passed sentence upon them, and that 
such as exact retribution from these have taken ven- 
geance in their names. 

'I will cease accusing. You have heard — seen — 
suffered: you have them : judge.'^ 
puine'tf On reviewing the general position of Lysias 

'^B&^l; Eimong the Attic orators, it will be seen to result 
mainly from his discovery, made at a time when 
Rhetoric had not yet outhved the crudest taste for 
finery, that the most complete art is that which 
hides itself. Aided not only by a delicate mastery of 
language but by a pecuHar gift for reading and ex- 
pressing character, he created a style of which the 
chief mark was various naturalness. It was long' 
before the art of speaking reached, in general prac- 

' In Ertiloslh. ^§ 92—100. 
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tiee, that sober maturity which liis precocious tact 
had given to it in a limited field; it was long before 
his successors freed themselves to any great extent — 
few wholly freed themselves — from the well-worn 
allurements which he had decisively rejected when 
they were freshest. But at least no one of those who 
came after dared to neglect the lesson taught by 
Lysias ; the attempt to be natural, however artifici- 
ally or rarely, was henceforward a new element in 
the task which professors of eloquence conceived to 
be set before them. Lysias remains, for all after- 
times, the master of the plain style. 

This supremacy in a definite province is allowed TAfimru 
to him by the general voice of antiquity through ■^'^*"^- 
the centuries in which its culture was finest; the 
praise becoming, however, less discriminating as the 
instinct which directed it became less sure, 

Plato's satire^ upon Lysias— for not having seen 
that the writing of love-letters is a branch of 
Dialectic — is joined to a notice of the clearness, 
compactness, finished pohsh of his language ^ ; and 
it would perhaps be unfair to Plato to assume that 
in the one place where he seems at all juat to 

' Plat. Phaedr. p. 264 B : oi {De h. 16). That ia. Isaeos fre- 

xiihi)- hoKel ^i^\^<rdin TO toZ Xdyou; qucntly makes ao attempt {*Vix*''- 

7 iJiaiVfTdi TO Stin-Epol' eipr)iifvov « ptt^a) at Strict Ic^cal proof ; where- 

TiBos ofiyKtis buv Siurfpov Tt6iivat; as Lysias rarely goes beyond the 

It is on tills ground— the unphilo- rhetorical Byllogism {fvBiitima). 
mphic character of Lysias— that ^ Phaedr. p. 234 e: tI U; «ni 

Plato gives such a decided prefer- Tntrn df i top \oyov ijiaivtSijrai, ds 

ence to Isokrates. Compare the to Siovra tipijuorot rot wotTroii.aXX" 

remark of Dionysioa that laacos oCk EKcfinj /iiyoy, on ira<i>fi koI 

differs from Lysias in this among orpo^-yuXa, kc! QKpi^oir fKaa-ra 

other things— j-m fiij icar' ivBijtiniA t£ii ovonaTiai' anoTiTojivfvTai; 
Ti \iyti.v nXXa rh'i hot im^cipjjiui 
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Lysias he meant to be altogether u'onical. 
was a careful student of Lysias^. If Aristotle^ 
seldom quoted him, if Theophrastos''* appears to have 
missed and Demetrios* to have underrated his pecu- 
liar merits, one of the first orators of their generation, 
Deinarchos^, often took him for a model. When 



red mdancy of ornament (^ 

CrjAaTr/u yfviodat Xoyctv). . 
uiay sliare this surprise, when thof 
find that Thcophrastos referred 
m support of his opinion to a 
apoech said to have been composed 
by Ljsiaa for the captive general 
Iviku^. The few words quoted by 
Theophrastoa suffice to indicate 
the work of a third-rate riietori- 
cian; 8eeabove,p.l47. CfSauppe's 
remarliiS on the fragment, O.A. ii, 
p. 199. 

' In a passage of the TrcpX ipiii- 
wtQf {§ 128) already noticed, the 
epithets whicli Demetrios gives to 
the 'graces' of Lysias arc (ureAei! 
— KaiuKioTfpai. It is significant 
that Demetrios should have mis- 
taken d<fifkcia for (VTf\eia, plain- 
ness for jialtriness. He lived at 
tho time when Greek eloquence, 
in the flr<t stage of its decline, 
ttas beginning to afi'ci;t the tawdry 
ornament of the Rhodian schooL 
(See ^Vestirm Gn'esc/i. Bereds. 
p 160 ) 



^ Dionjs D I " [Pint] i V 

In tho extant works of Aris 
totle there occur but two quota 
tions from authentic dpeochea of 
Lysiis (1) In Rhet iii ad fin 

i"p!\Ka aK-qKoari ixiri Kpivart 

citei as an es'imile it effectne 
asyndeton This is probibly an 
maccurate citation of the cucijicoarE 

iapoKOTt, ntirovSaTt, Ix'^^' BiKnftrf 

with which the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes closes, (2) In Rhet. n. 
c. 23 § 18 there is a quotation 
from § II of the speech of Lysias 
fl-epi TTJr TToXiTfias (Or. xxxiv-) : ti 
^fuyojTts /Mf f/iajfoiieBa oTroir icar- 
Oieaixc, KQTfX^iwEt Si <i,(vi6fi.i0a 

The citation in Bhel. in, c. 10 
5 7 {Siiri n|ioK i]P eVi Tiji IB^y— 
tnjyKafa&aTTTOfitl'Tfs Tij tiperjj avrSv 
T^t e\tv6tpias) from § 60 of the 
tjri™0(OB ascribed to Lysias (Or 
il) cannot be reckoned since that 
speech is unquestiunibly spurious 
Blass remarks tliat tho woids quot- 
ed by Demetrios (irspi fp/i § 2h) 
from a lost work of iiiatotJe irtpi 
SiKaioiTvvris resemble whit we road 
in § 39 of the speech Against Era 
tosthenea. (All Bereds p 377, 
note 3,) 

° Dionysioa expresses indignant 
aatonishment at the assertion if 

Thcophrastos [tr roit jrfpi Xejewe) 

that Lysias had a ta^te for vulgar 



luies certLtin 
specchis of Doinarchos as bearing 
espeellllv the Ava-iaKot xapaKnjp 
Hvpereides and if course) Demo- 
sthenes were tho two other nias- 
teiB by whom Deinarchos was 
chiefly influenced. (Dionya. De 
Dtm c jl 
Among the less eminent iraita- 
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tlie taste for Attic simplicityj lost during two centu- 
ries ia the schools of Asia, revived at Rome, Lysiaa 
■was recognised as its truest representative. Though 
most of his Roman imitators appear to have become 
feeble in seeking to be plain, one of them, Licinius 
Calvus, is allowed at least the praise of elegance'^. 
Cicero's criticism of Lysiaa is not close ; it does not 
analyse with any exactness the special qualities of 
his style ; but the general appreciation which it 
shows is just. For Cicero, Lysias is the model, not 
of a plain style merely, but of Attic refinement^; 
he has also the highest degree of vigour^; and 
though grandeur was seldom possible in the treat- 
ment of such subjects as he chose, some passages 
of his speeches have elevation*. Yet, while De- 
mosthenes could use the simplicity of Lysias, it 
is doubtful {Cicero thinks) whether Lysias could 
ever have risen to the height of Demosthenes^; 



tors of Ljsias who belonged nearly 
to the »%ei of Deinarchos, Cicero 
names Charisios and H^eeias of 
Magnesia {Brut. § 286 : Orator 

^ Cic. Brutus g 283 Accuralius 
quoddam. dicmidi et exquisUim 
afferebat genug. He treated this 
style scienter eleganterqu^, though 
with a certain self-conseions and 
overwrought care which deprived 
it of freshness and force. 

» De Oratore in. 7 g 28 Sua- 
ritatetn leoerafes, subtilitatem 
Lydat, acumen Hyperidei, »oni- 
ium Aeachines, ■eim J>emiMhene» 
habuit. Compare Orator § 29 
inteUigamus hoc esse Alticum in 



Lysia, non quod tenuis nt atque 
inornatue, sed quod nihil habeal 
imotena aut ineplum. 

* Brutus I 64 Quanquatn in 
Lysia saepe sunt etiam, lacerti, 
ita tie ut fieri nihil possit valen- 

* J>e opt. gen. Oraiorum § 9 Est 
enim {Lysias) multis loeis grtatr 
dior; ted quia et privatat iUe 
plerasque et eas ipsa* altis et par- 
parum rerum caussulas tcripsit, 
mdetur esse ieiunior,quom, te'ipse 
eonaulto ad minutarutn genera 
causearum limaverit. 

' ib. % 10 Ita fit ut Demosthenes 
certe possit suinmisse dicere, elate 
Lysias fortasse non possit. 
13—2 
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I 'almost' a second Demos thenes^, or, 
what is the same thing, 'almost' a perfect orator^; 
but his mastery is limited to a province. The 
Augustan age produced by far the best and fullest 
of known ancient criticisms upon Lysias, that of 
Dionysios^. The verdict of Caecilius has perished 
with his work on the Ten Orators ; but the remark 
preserved from it, that Lysias was abler in the in- 
vention tlian in the arrangement of arguments*, 
shows discernment. This quality marks in a less 
degree the judgments of subsequent writers. Quin- 
tilian^ only commends Lysias in general terms for 
plain elegance of language and mastery of clear ex- 
position ; Hermogenes^ especially praises, not his 
winningness, but his hidden force, classing him, 
with Isaeoa and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes 
in political eloquence. Photios^ goes wide of the 



' Orator g 226, Lysiam—al- 
terum paene Demoathenem. 

° Brwtua g 35 Quem ram prope 
audeas oratorem per/ectant di- 
eere; nemt plane quidem perfec- 
tum, et em nihil admodum desU, 
Deniosthenem facile dixerU. 

' Beddes the gpeeial essay on 
Lyaias, and the short notice in the 
npitris dpxaioH' T. 1, there is much 
criticism upoD him in the essays 
upon laokrates, leaeos, Demo- 
sthenes and Deinarchos. It is 
necessary to studj these jn con- 
nexion with the essay on Lysias; 
they explain, or limit, many state- 
ments found there. 

* The criticism is cited, and con- 
tested, by Photios, p, 489 B, quoted 
below. 



= Quint. IX. 4. 16: x. I. 76 (Ly- 
sias). --gMo nihil, «i oratori satis 
eat docere, quaeras perjectius. 

^ In tlie jTfpl Ibtav II. c. 41 Her- 
mc^enes ranks Lysias, with Isaeos 
and Hypereides, next to Demos- 
thenes in mastery of the jroXiriKot 
\oyoi. Id hia chapter irtpX heivo- 
rip-ot {nfpi c8- n. 9) he says that 
there are three kinds of StivorTis, 
— that which is and seems, that 
which scorns and is not, and that 
which is but does not seem. The 
last, or hidden, litunTris is, he 
thinks, most perfectly exemphQed 
in Lysias, 

' Photios eod. 26'J ; errri hi 6 Au- 



T^&llOS Hi T 



IT JTpO! ttv^tjOlV hiaOf'l- 

-Id. p. 489 B. 13: Kni- 
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mark ; lie praises Lysias for those things in which 
he was relatively weak, pathos and sublime in- 
tensity; and disputes the just observation of Cae- 
cilius that Lysias excelled in invention rather tlian 
in arrangement. 

A few words will be enoutrh to mark the broad -t*«;" 
differences between Lysiaa and those three of his *'™' 
successors who may best be compared with him, — 
Isaeos, Isokrates and Demosthenes. Isokrates, like 
Lysias, has purity of diction and accuracy of idiom ; 
command of plain language (though he is seldom 
content with it) ; power of describing, though not of 
di-amatizing, character ; propriety and persuasive- 
ness. But while Lysias hides his art in order to 
be more winning, Isokrates aims openly at the 
highest artificial ornament, and escapes being fri- 
volous or frigid only by the greatness of most of 
his subjects and the earnestness with which he 
treats them. Isaeos, a direct student of Lysiaa, 
resembles him most in his diction, which is not 
only, like that of Isokrates, clear and pure, but 
concise also ; further, he strives, like his master, to 
conceal his art, but never quite succeeds in this. 
The excellence of Demosthenes comprises that of 
Lysias, since, while the latter is natural by art, 
the former is so by the necessary sincerity of genius; 
but Demosthenes is not, like Lysias, plain ; nor has 
he the same delicate charm ; grandeur and irresisti- 
ble power take its place, 

Tiiv &v&pa fintp &Wov nm trvvojio- vos uparai kut ah i i trr f pus —in- 
\oyav, oiKOuofi^imi Si Ta eipeOcirra judJcious praise indeed. 
«tix ""Tffis iKoi'Ui.- ™i yhp Kav tovt^ 
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Lastly— it should be remembered that it is 
not only as an orator but also, and even more, 
as a writer that Lysias is important ; that, great 
as were his services to the theory and practice of 
eloquence, he did greater seiTice still to the Greek 
language. He brought the everyday idiom into a 
closer relation than it had ever before had with the 
hterary idiom, and set the first example of perfect 
elegance joined to plainness ; deserving the praise 
that, as in fineness of ethical portraiture he is the 
Sophokles, in delicate control of thoroughly idiom- 
atic speech he is the Eiiripides of Attic prose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LYSIAS. 

WORKS. 

The Extant Collection. — Epideictic and 
Deliberative Speeches. 

T^HE Plutarcliic biographer of Lysias saya : — ' 425 
compositions pass under his name ; of which 233 
are pronounced genuine by Dionysios and Caeci- 
lius'.^ The precise number 233 was probably given 
by Dionysios or Caecihus, not by both; but it may 
be taken as representing roughly the proportion of 
genuine to spurious allowed by the Augustan Atti- 
cists. It is not difficult to understand how the 
list of works attributed to Lysias had become so 
large and so inaccurate. His fertility was known to 
have been great ; his style was distinguished less by 
any salient features than by marks needing for 
their recognition a finer sense, especially an instinct 
for the niceties of Attic idiom ; and it was not untU 
the Attic revival under Augustus that such an 

' [Plut.] Vit. Lyg. ^fpovrai a" The general term \iyoi is to be 
avTouXoyoiTiTpaKornonXitoanrivTt' Understood as including Letters: 
tovTtov yvijo-lovs tttaa-'m ol jrtpl Aio- Cf. Dionjs. de Lys. I, ypa-^as Xo- 






yovs tit BiKa<7rripia...irpos 



TpioKOPTa. Photios, ill histranscript Toi!...iwurToKiKous. — Suidas (s. T. 

of the passage {cod. 262), has 6<a«:o- Aucrtar) sajB \ayoi 6" otJToii \iyovrat 

in'ouvTpcaKOiTO rpfit: andprobablj e'ccu 71170-101 virip Tois t (300) — 

Tptls is to be replaced in [Plut.]. perhaps a, mere slip for a (200). 
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instinct, dead daring two centuries, was brought 
back to an artificial life. Meanwbile the gram- 
marians of Pergamos and Alexandria, presuming on 
the reputation of Ljsias for industry, had probably 
been lavish in ascribing to him such anonymous 
forensic speeches as bore the general stamp of the 
' plain ' style. 
^f'W"/'^^ Thirty-four speeches, entire, or rep]'esented by 
w^. large fragments, are extant under the name of 
Lysias. A hundred and twenty-seven lost speeches 
are known from smaller fragments or by their titles. 
Three letters, cited by grammarians, are identified 
by the names of the persons to whom they were 
addressed. If to this list is added the disputed 
Er6tikos in Plato's Phaedros, 165 of the 425 compo- 
sitions mentioned in the Plutarchic Life have been 
accounted for ; 2G0 remain unknown^. 
Condition Of the 34 Speeches now usually reckoned as 
■^'■^""< extant, three are mere fragments, though large frag- 
ments, preserved by Dionysios alone, and printed 
with the rest only in the more recent editions of 
Lysias. These are nos. xxxii. {Against Diogeiton) ; 
XXXIII. (Olympiakos) ; xxxiv. (Defence of the Con- 
stitution). Of the other 31 speeches eight are 
more or less mutilated. In the first place an entire 
quaternion (eight pages), and three pages of another, 
are wanting in the Palatine MS. The lost quaternion 
contained the end of Or. xxv. (Defence on a 
Charge of abolishing the Common wealth}, the speech 

' For the titles and fragments 170 — 210. BlaBs reckons 170 (in- 
of the 127 lost speecliea, and of the steadof 165)eompositionBkiioMnl}y 
letters, see Sauppe Or. Alt. it. pp. name; Ait. Bereds. pp. 34H — 3(>o. 
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Against Nikides, and the beginning of Or. xxvi. 
(Against Evandros). The unperfect quaternion con- 
tained on its first two pages the end of Or. v. (For 
Kallias), and the beginning of Or, vi. (For Ando- 
kides) ; on its last page, a passage in Or. vi. corre- 
sponding to the lacuna in § 49 after a.mairoZov';. In 
the next place the archetype of the Palatine MS. 
itself was defective. The gaps are at the beginning 
of Or. IV. (On Wounding with Intent) ; at the end 
of Or. XVII. (On the Property of Eraton) ; at the 
beginning of Or. xvni. (On the Property of Eukra- 
tes) ; and at the beginning of Or, xxi. (On a Charge 
of taking Bribes.) Thus of the 34 speeches only 23 
are entire'. 

Leaving aside the three speeches known only Anvi:o 
from Dionysios, the other 31, as arranged in the-^si'. 
MSS., form three divisions. The first division con- 
sists of the solitary epideictic speech. No, ii. (the 
Epitaphios) — interpolated, as it were, by accident, 
and (considering its almost certain spiirionsness) 
possibly at a late time. The second division consists 
of Orations i. and iii, to xi. inclusive, — all forensic, 
except VIII., and arranged with an attempt at clas- 
sification of subjects. Oration i, refers to a case of 
murder; iii. and iv. to cases of wounding with 
murderous intent ; v. vi, vii. deal with cases of 
impiety ; viii. — -xi. (inclusive) concern, directly or 
indirectly, eases of libel (Kaicr)yopCa) ;— No. viii, , 
though not forensic, being numbered with these 

' These facts are taken partly the referencea of Blass to Sauppe'a 

from Baiter and Sauppe's edition Ephtola Critica {Alt. Beredi. pp. 

of the text of Lysiiis, and the eri- 368—371). 
tical notoH thereto ; iiartly from 
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for convenience. In the third division, consisting 
of Orations xii. — xxxi. inclusive, no such system of 
arrangement can be discovered; but tlie twenty 
speeches have this m common, that all relate to 
causes either formally or virtually public. Oration 
XVII. (On Eraton's Property — in the MSS. irepl 
BriiMoa-itav aStKTjjLiaTwi'), though not formally public, 
is so virtually, as concerning a confiscation to the 
treasury ; the ca«e dealt with by Or. xxiii, {Against 
Pankleon), though private in form, is so far akin 
to a public cause that it turns upon a disputed claim 
to Athenian citizenship. 

It seems probable that each of these two di- 
visions — Or. I. -with III. to XT., and Or. xii. to xxxi.— 
is a fragment of a manuscript edition which origin- 
ally comprised all the speeches of Lysias ; but 
whether both fragments belong to the same edi- 
tion can hardly be decided^. 

The extant speeches of Lysias may be considered 
under the heads of Epideictic, Deliberative and 
Forensic. After these, it will remain to speak of 
the Miscellaneous Writings ascribed to him, repre- 
sented by the Address to his Companions (Or. viii.) 
and the Platonic Erotikos. Lastly the Fi-agments 
of speeches and letters will claim notice. 

^ If both fragiiieiits belong' to speoches — whether technically pri- 
the same eilition, then this edition vate, or only virtually ao, as con- 
would seem to have contained ceming the indiyidual more than 
(I) the public speeches, classed to- the State^arranged accordiug to 
gcther as such, but not arranged subjects. Bat then it is difficult to 
according to subjects, with the esplMU why Orat. vi.. Against 
great speeches Against Eratos- Andokidea — essentially a Stinoaioi 
thenes and Against Agoratos (xii. Xoyoi^should appear among the 
XIII.) at their head : (2) the private latter, 
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Epideictic Speeches. 

Of the Epideictic speeches of Lysiaa at least 
one genuine specimen remains— the fragment of an 
oration delivered at the Olympic festival. The Omirm, 
fashion of addressing a set harangue to the Pan- _^^J™^Jj^ 
heUenic concourse at the gi-eat national meetings had 
been set by the earliest sophists. Hippiaa ' used 
to charm Greece at Olympia with ornate and ela- 
borate speeches.'^ The Olympic oration of Gorgias 
was renowned; and at Delphi his golden statue stood 
in the temple wliei-e, during the panegyris, he had 
' thundered his Pythian speech from the altar.'^ If 
only as displays of rhetorical art, such harangues 
were in harmony with the chai-acter of the great 
Panhellenic meetings, the central idea of which was 
open competition in eveiy sort of excellence, physical 
and mental But the speaker at such a time would 
have certain practical themes suggested to him by 
the occasion itself, and would enjoy a rare oppor- 
tunity of treating them with practical effect. He could 
interpret and apply to passing events the thought, 
necessarily present to every mind in such an assem- 
blage, of a common Hellenic brotherhood. Gorgias 
had not failed to strike this chord. ' His speech 
at Olympia dealt with the largest of political ques- 
tions. Seeing Greece torn by faction, he became a 
counsellor of concord, seeking to turn the Greeks 
against the barbarians, and advising them to take 

' MfXyf Triv''E.XK&ba h 'OKvp.- I. II. 
n-i'o Xoyoit iroiKiXni! ml ■irt<ppi>vTi- '' r6i> \oyou top Uv6ikov ano rnv 

o-n'.'«)it (3, Philostr. Vif. .'^nphisl. fJ^^ioO vx<l'Tf< "'• i. i*- 
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for the prizes of tlieir anna not eacli ottei-s' cities 
but the land of the barbarians.'^ Hellenic nationality 
as a tie no less real than local citizenship, the Hel- 
lenic cause as paramount to all individual interests, 
inust,in one form or another, have always been the fore- 
most topic of speakers at the Panhellenic festivals. 
Thcoiym- This toplc had a special significance at the mo- 
ment when the Olympiakos of Lyaias was spoken^. 
It was spoken, according to Diod6ros, in the first 
year of the 98th Olympiad, 388 B. c— the year before 
the Peace of Antalkidas, by which the Corinthian 
War was brought to a close. Athens, Thebes, 
Argos and Corinth had in 388 been seven years at 
war with Sparta. Diiring this time two powers, 
both dangerous to the freedom of Greece, had been 
rapidly growing. In the east the naval strength 
of Persia had become greater than it had been for 
a century. In the west Dionysios, tyrant, since 
405, of Syracuse, had reduced Nasos, Katana and 
Leontini ; had twice defeated Carthage ; and was 
threatening the Greek towns of Italy. 
The En,- A magnificent embassy from the court of Dio- 

iHonyaws. nysios, wlth hls brother Thearides at its head, ap- 
peared at the Olympic festival of 388. Tents 
embroidered with gold were pitched in the sacred en- 
closure ; a number of splendid chariots were entered in 
the name of Dionysios for the four-horse chariot-race; 

1 Philostr. I. c. elusive. The oration distinctly 

" XIV. 107, 109. Grote {x. lo.l, speaks of as war a going on at the 

w&(e)rejecte the statement of Dio- time: aarf a^iov tov niv np'os a\- 

doroB, RJid aaaumes 384 b, c— the XrjXous iroXE/iov KaTa6ea6<u, § 6 : and 

nest festiTal— as the dat« ; but on in 384 the Corinthian war had been 

grounds which do not appear con- over for three years. 
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wliile rhapsodists, whose skill in recitation attracted 
crowds, repeated poems composed by tlieir royal 
master'^. While eye and ear were thus allured by 
the glories of the Syracusan tyrant, Lysiaa lifted 
up his voice to remind the assembled Greeks that in 
Dionysios they must recognise one of the two great 
enemies of Greece. Let them not admit to their 
sacred festival the representatives of an impious 
despotism. Let them remember that their duty is 
to overthrow that tyranny and to set Sicily free ; 
and let the war be begnm forthmth by an attack 
upon those ghttering tents^. 

Only the first part of the speech has been pre- 
served ; but, to judge from the scale on which the 
topics are treated and from the point in the argu- 
ment which the extract reaches, the whole cannot 
have been much longer. 

After praising Herakles for having founded the Oljm'^K Atiaiy»is. 
festival in order to promote goodwill among all Hellenes 
(§§ 1, 2), the speaker says that he is not going to trifle with 
words hke a mere sophist, but to offer serious counsel upon 
the dangers of Greece. Part of the Greek world is already 
subject to barbarians, part to tyrants. Art axerxe s is rich 
in ships and money; so is Dionysios. Greeks must lay aside 
civil strife, and unite like their fathers against their common 
foes. (§§ 3 — 6.) The Lacedaemonians are the acknowledged 
leaders of Greece, unconquered abroad, untroubled by faction 
at home. Why do they not bestir themselves? {§ 7) 
Instant a<:tion is needful. Greece must not wait until the 
enemy in the east and the enemy in the west close in upon 
her together. (§§ 8, 9.) 

Here the extract . ends — probably at the point Bemarts. 
where Lysiaa addressed himself more particularly 
' Diod. siv. irifi. = Dionj-s. L^x. c, 29. 
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to the state of Sicily, before concluding with an 
invective against the envoys of Dionysioa. It is 
The natural to compare with this fragment the great 

Zfii'thf speech in which eight years later the same subject 
^o«P3tfri. ^^^ treated,— the Panegyrikos of Isokrates. In 
each case a Panhellenic audience is reminded of the 
political unity of Hellas and is urged to common 
action against the barbarian ; in each caae there is 
an appeal to the most powerful of the Greeks to 
become organisers and letiders of the rest ; in each 
case the speaker clauns to be a more practical adviser 
than his predecessors. This last claim would not be 
easy to decide. It would be hard to say which was 
the more hopeful scheme; in 388, that Sparta should 
persuade the other Greek cities to lay aside all 
jealousies and unite for the common defence under 
her leadership ; or in 380, that Sparta and Athens 
should jointly achieve that task, and act as harmo- 
nious colleagues in such a leadership. As regards 
form, the vigorous plainness which stamps the frag- 
ment of the Olympiakos is perliaps in better keeping 
with counsel given at a grave national crisis than 
is the artistic finish of the Panegyrikos, Dio- 
nysioa says that in the epideictie style Lysias is 
' somewhat languid,' andw^ants that power of 'rousing 
the hearer' which Isokrates, like Demosthenes, pos- 
sessed^. It is not certainly in this fragment that 
we find the justification of the criticism. 
mhfff^'' "^^^ Funeral Oration ascribed to Lysias purports 

to have been spoken, in the coiirse of the Corinthian 

^ ViODJS. de Lys. c- 28, t'f lih Sii pos-.-oi Snyiipei Sf Tw Jupoar^v 
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War, over Athenians who had been sent to the 
support of Corinth. The precise date cannot be 
determined. In § 59 there is an allusion to the battle 
of Knidos in 394, and to the visit of the Persian 
fleet to Greece in 393 ; and in § 63 there is an 
aUusion to the rebuilding of the walls of Athens in 
the latter year. If it were supposed that the speech 
was retouched after delivery, it might have been 
spoken over those who fell in the battle of Corinth 
in 394. Otherwise the fight in the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392, or that in 391 when AgesUaos took 
Lechaeum, might be assumed as the occasion. To 
any one of these three hypotheses there is, indeed, 
the objection that the speaker seems to refer to the 
battle in question as one in which the deceased 
were on the winning side {§ 70). 

The oi-ation opens by contrasting the greatness of the AnaJtais. 
theme with the shortness of the time allowed to the speaker 
for preparation (^ 1 — 3). It goes on, in the usual fashion 
of such discourses, to commemorate the exploits of Athens 
from the earliest times. It relates the war in which Theseus 
repelled the Amazons; the part taken by Athenians in 
obtaining burial for the Axgives who felt before Thebes in 
the war of the Seven ; the brave refusal of Athens to give 
up the children of Herakles to Eurystheus (§§ 4 — 16j. Then 
a brief digression on the character of the Athenians as au- 
tochthones, and on the early growth of democracy (§§ 17 — 19). 
The Persian wars — the siege of Aegina in 458— and the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants are successively noticed, 
with remarks on the contrast between the Athenian and 
the Spartan empire. {§§ 20 — 66.) Then comes a curiously 
short tribute to the departed (§§ 67 — 70), and a most gloomy 
address to their surviving relatives (§§ 71—76) ; followed 
by the usual commonplace about the immortal honours of 
the dead (§§ 77—81). 
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Character Two questions have to be considered in regard 

sUi,,.fm to the Epitaphios ; whether it was written for a real 
occasion or merely as an exercise ; and whether it 
is or is not the work of Lysias-^. 

If it was written for a real occasion, then it 
can hardly be his work ; for Lysias, not being an 
Athenian citizen, could not have spoken it him- 
self; and it is unlikely that he should have com- 
posed it for another, since the citizen chosen by 
the Senate to pronounce a funeral harangue was 
usually an orator of repute^. But two things are 
in favour of the view that the Epitaphios was a 
mere rhetorical exercise ; first, the character of the 
references to supposed contemporary events,- — refer- 
ences particular- enough to have been inserted by a 
composer anxious for the appearance of reality, yet 
not exactly corresponding with any known situa- 
tion ; secondly, the neglect of topics which a mere 
exercise could afford to ignore, but which in a real 
oration would, according to all fitness and all usage, 
be prominent — the topics of practical advice and 
of consolation. This Epitaphios says little enough 

' The case for, and the case ^ Cf. Tliuc. ir. 34, di^p jJpijfHPot 

against, the authenticity of the tjri r^t jroKimc oi Sk -yiofip rr fiott^ 

Epitaphios are well argued in two /iij d^vfros ftvat kiA a^tivrti wpoJKTi. 

essajB— {]) Lysias Bpitaphiot ah A third hypothesis has been ad- 

eckt erwiesen, by Dr Le Beau, vanced by Le Beau (pp. 37 ff.)— 

Stuttgart, 1863 : (2) De Epitaphio that the oration was written by 

Lytiae Oratori/algo tributo, by H. Lysias to be spoken bj the Archon 

Bckert, Birlin [1865 9} Le Beau's Polemarch at one of the annual 

able essay is clear and admirably commemorations of citizens who 

thorough, but defends a hopeless Lad died during the past year; but 

cause: Eckert's is a full re-state- Eckert maintains that such annual 

ment, in reply to Le Beau, of the commemorations were not insti- 

arguments against the genuine- tuted before the time of Alexander 

ness. (pp-eif.). 
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about tlie dead ; it scarcely attempts to exhort or to 
comfort the Hving, If, then, we may assume what 
the general character of the speech indicates — that 
it was composed merely as a rhetorical essay— the 
next question is— -Was Lysias the author ? The ex- 
ternal evidence is inconclusive. Harpokration and 
Theon' ascribe it without suspicion to Lysias. Aris- 
totle quotes from ' the Epitaphios' a passage which 
is found in our speech, but does not name Lysias, 
though in the same chapter he cites Perikles, Iso- 
krates and others by name. Nothing, however, can 
fairly be inferred from this except that in Aristotle's 
time the speech was celebrated^. Dionyaios no- 
where mentions an Epitaphios by Lysias ; and his 
ailenee is suspicious. Turning from the external 
to the internal evidence, we find that this is 
overwhelmingly against the authorship of Lysias. 
All his leading characteristics — simplicity, grace, 
clearness, the sense of symmetry — are conspicuous 
by their absence. The structure of the whole ia 
clumsy ; the special topics are ill-arranged, and 
receive a treatment sometimes meagre, sometimes 
extravagantly diffuse ; the language is affected, 
turgid and in many places obscure to a degree which 
makes it inconceivable that this oration and the 
fragment of the Olympiakos can be the work of the 

' Theon, wpoyvjiwiir^To p. 164 r^ tairaijiif, 8<oti a^tav tr in-i 

(Spengel, BhM. Gr. II. p. 68) ix-r- ra rd^ai TIB Tttli' (I. SaXa/iin. 

Hev 8< Koi'laoKpaTOVS fifv Ta iyiui,- TeXevrrjiravTaiv KtipairOat T^ir 

(iia, nXdriapos Si aii GouituSidou 'EXXoSq, k.t.X. Tho passage oc- 

Kai 'YwepiiSov Koi Av<rtov rove im- ours in nearly the same words in 

raipiovs. § 60 of OUT EpitaphloB. 

' Arist Bhet. m. 10 koI ohv (V 
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same man^. There are several resemblances of ex- 
pression between this Epitaphios and the Pane- 
gyritos of laokrates^ and these have often been 
explained by supposing Isokrates to have borrowed 
from Lysias. But let any careful reader note how 
thoroughly the more rhetorical parts of the Epi- 
taphios bear the stamp of a cento, and he will 
prefer to suppose that some very inferior writer has 
borrowed from Isokrates^. No weight can be allowed 
to the argument that Plato in the Menexenos (386 
B. c. ?) had this particular Epitaphios in view. The 
Menexenos goes, indeed, over very nearly the same 
range of subjects ; but these subjects were the common- 
places of commemorative oratory, and the coincidence 
is no warrant for assuming a direct imitation. K 
it may be taken for granted that Aristotle's citation 
in the Rhetoric is from our Epitaphios, the com- 
position of the speech, whoever was the author, may 
be placed between 380 and 340 b.c.^. In any case, 
considering the general character of the Greek*, it 
can scarcely be put much below the first half of the 
second century b. c. 

' Eckert, in the essay referred flucns ; nugax, salebrosus, indiges- 
to above, examines at lengtli (pp. tusn^quamesae potuit.' {Adcers. 
19—48) the avrangeraent (to^k), i. p. 15.) 

'invention' ((upscric), and diction ^ Cf. Paoegjr. g 72, with Epi- 
(Xt^s) of the speech, and shows taph. g 9 : Pan, § 88 with E. § 29 : 
how thoroughly each is foreign Pan.g HSwithE, g59; && 'IHic' 
to the manner of Lysias. It has (i.e. in the Panegyrikos), says Do- 
not been judged necessary Jierc to bree, ' snnimum oratorem videas, 
follow his analysis into details, hie nugaceni compilatorem.' 
The broad impression left upon the ' Aristotle's Rhetoric having 

mind by the speech as awholo will been written probably during his 
be enough for most readers. As second residence at Athens, 335 — 
Dobreeaaid — 'Lysias in genere epi- 323 b.c.; see Grote's Aristotle, i. 34. 
deictico quantumvis plenus et dif- * 'SermonoTititur satheneOrac- 
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DfiUBERATIVE SpEECH. 



The speeches of Lyaias for the ekkleaia have 
had the same fate as his epideictic speeches. These, 
too, are represented by one fragment alone — that 
which now stands last in the collection as Oration oi-. sixiv. 

a I'teafor 

XXXTT. Like the fragment of the Olymplakos, ti'tm"^^ 
it is given by Dionysios as a specimen of a class. 
The title which it usually bears describes it as 
a Plea against abolishing the ancient Constitution 
of Athens. When, aft,er the fall of the Thirty, the 
democracy was restored in 403, it was the aim of 
Sparta to restrict it. One Phormisios proposed in 
the ekklesia that only landowners should have the 
franchise, a measure which, according to Dionysioa, 
would have excluded about five thousand citizens. 
The speech from which he gives an extract was 
made against this motion during a debate in the 
ekklesia. It appears to have been written by Lysias 
for some wealthy citizen who was not personally af- 
fected by the proposal, and may probably be regarded 
as the earliest of the orator's works now known. 

A censure on the proposers and supporters of the mo- Anai„si'. 
tion is followed by a statement of the speaker's political 
faith. Nothing but a full democraey, he says, can save 
the country. When Athens was imperial, did she limit the 
^' franchise ? On the contrary, she gave one of the special 
privileges of citizenship to the Euboeans. Then, to take 

CO atque Attieo, et in uniTersiim admodum peccaase ' (Dobroe Adt. 
stiectanti non lidetur in sevmonis p, 14). Cf. Ecltert, p. 62. 
piiritatem et verbonim delectiiin 
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the landowners' point of view, it is not they who have ever 
profited by oligarchies. In fa<;t it is just on their property 
that the advocates of this, as of former oligarchies, have 
designs. (§§ 1—5.) 

If it is said that Athens can be safe only by obeying 
Sparta, it should be remembered how desperate are the 
terms which Sparta would like to impose. Surely it 
is better to die fighting for one's rights than to pass sen- 
tence of death upon oneself. But there is a danger for 
Sparta also, which will to a certain extent restrain her. She 
leaves Argos and Mantincia at peace, because she knows 
that nothing can be gained, and that much would be risked, 
by driving them to extremities : she will feel the same in 
regard to Athens. This was the policy of Athens herself 
when she was greatest. (§§ 6 — 9.) It would be strange if 
the democrats who fought bravely in exile should lose 
heart now that they are restored; if the sons of men who 
saved HeUaa should shrink from delivering Athens. (§§ 10, 

11.) 

Dionysioa remarks on this speech that there is 
nothing to prove that it was actually delivered on the 
occasion supposed, but that ' at all events it is in a 
style suitable for debate.'-^ For that very reason, the 
smooth finish of the extract from the Olympiakos is 
not to be looked for here ; a rougher vigour takes its 
place. Regarded historically, it has one point of in- 
terest — the analogy suggested between Sparta's con- 
temptuous forbearance towards Argos and Mantineia 
and her probable attitude towards Athens. Nothing 
could show more strikingly the prostrate condition 
in which Athens was left by the Thirty Tyrants 
than that a speaker in the ekklesia should have ven- 
tured to use such an illustration. 

' De Lys. C, 32 el iiiv ovu ipp^Ot) tots, afljjXoi'' {niyKfiTai'yoiiv lis wpoc 
dyam fisiTTjSflas. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LYSIAS. 

WORKS, 
Forensic Speeches in Public Causes. 



TN classifying forensic speeches the first thing to be 
-*- done is to fix the principle of diatinction between 
the public and the private. One method is to con- -p 
aider solely the form of procedure, and to distinguish ^ 
' public ' and ' private ' as they were technically dis- «■ 
tinguished by Greek law. Another method ia to ^ 
consider rather the substance than the form of each 
cause, and to arrange the causes according as their 
practical interest was more directly for the State or 
for the individual. Blass adopts the latter plan-^. 



On the Propertj of the Brother 
of Nikias [xviii] : On the Property 
of Ariatophanes [xixj 

II. Private Causes in which 
the person qf the accused, or the 
consequences qfthe offence in ques- 
lion, had a specially high import- 
ance for the Commonweal (Alt. 
Bereds. p. 539). Against Eratos- 
thenes [sn] : Against Agoratos 
[xiii] : Against Andokides [vi]. 

III. Properly Private Gatisea. 
On the Marder of Eratosthenes 
[tj ; Against Simon [in] : On Wound- 



^ Blast's classification is as fol- 

I. PuWcCauses: Against Epi- 
krates [Or. xxvii] : Against Bi^o- 
kles [xxviii] : Against Fhilokrates 
[xxis]: Against Nikoraachos [sxsl: 
Against the Comdealers [sxii] : 
Against Evandros [xsvi] ; Against 
Philon [xxxi] : Against Alkibiades 
[siy, xv] ; Defence on Cliai^e of 
Taking Bribes [xxi]: For Poly- 
stratos [xx] : Defence on a Ch.irgo 
of seeking to abolish the Demo- 
cracy [sxv]: For Mantithoos [xvi] : 
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The speech On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or. i.], 
for instance, is referred by Blass to the private class, 
since the cause, though formally public (as being a 
ypa^jtr) ^ocoy), was of no properly political interest. 
The obvious objection to such a mode of classification 
is its uncertainty. The definite technical distinction 
once abandoned, it becomes hard to say what is or is 
not a ' public ' cause. Thus the speeches Against 
Eratosthenes [Or. xii.] and Against Agoratos [Or. 
XIII.] are placed by Blass in a rank by themselves, 
intermediate between the properly public and tlie 
properly private, because in each case, though an 
individual is mainly concerned, the issue is of 
high moment to the State. Such differences have 
a real literarj/ importance, and have already been 
recognised (p. 166) as corresponding to difierent 
shades of style. But they appear too indefinite to 
form a good basis for scientific classification. The 
necessity of drawing a doubtful or arbitrary line is 
avoided by taking the classification supplied by 
Greek law itself. Classified as public and private 
{B-i}fj.6a-L0i and iBioriKoC) in the Greek sense, the 
speeches of Lysias will stand thus : — 

A.— Speeches in Public Causes. 

I. Causes relating to Offences directly agaitist 
the State iypa^ai h-q^Loaiav o^LKruiaToiv) ; such as trea- 

ing with Intent [iv] ; For Kalliaa of Eraton [xvii] : Against Pankleoii 

[v] : On the Sacred Olive [vu] : [xxni]. 

For the Soldier [ix]; Against IV . Bagatelle Speeches. Forthe 

TheomnSgtos [x, xi] : Against Die- Invalid [xxiv] : To bis CompanionH 

geiton [Kxxiij: On tlie Property [vm].— ^«. Seretfe. pp. 445— 660. 
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son, malversation in office, emhezzlement of public 
moneys. 

1. For Polystratos [Or. xx.]. 

2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes 

[Or. XXI.]. 

3. Against Ergoklea [Or. xxviii.]. 

4. Against Epikrates [Or. xxvii.]. 

5. Against Nikomaehoa [Or. xxx.]. 

6. Against the Comdealers [Or. xxii.]. 

II. Cause relating to Unconstitutional Procedure 
{ypa^fiT) irapavoiJ-iov). 

On the Property of the Brother of Nikias 
[Or. xviil.]. 

III. Causes relating to Claims for Money iclih- 
held from the State (aTroypa^au) 

1. For the Soldier [Or. ix.]. 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes [Or. 

XIX.]. 

3. Against Philokrates [Or. xxix.]. 

IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny (SoKL/j-acrCa), 
especially the Scrutiny by the Senate of Officials 
designate. 

1. Against Evandros [Or. xxvi.]. 

2. For Mantitheos [Or. xvi.]. 

3. Against Philon [Or. xxxi.]. 

4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish 

the Democracy [Or. xxv.]. 

5. For the Invalid [Or. xxiv.]. 

V. Causes relating to Military Offences (ypaijiaC 
XewoTtt^tou, doTpareias, k. t. \.). 

1. Against Alkibiades, I, [Or. xiv.]. 

2. Against Alkibiades, IL [Or. xv.]. 
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VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent to 
murder iypa^ai <j>6vov, rpav/j-aros ck TrpovoCa^). 

1. Against Eratosthenes [Or. xri.]. 

2. Against Agoratos [Or. xrii.]. 

3. On tlie Murder of Eratosthenes [Or, i.}. 

4. Against Simon [Or. in.']. 

5. On Wounding with Intent [Or. iv.]. 

VII. Causes relating to Impiety {ypa<f>ai ao-e- 

. 1. Against Andokides [Or. vi.]. 

2. For Kallias [Or. v.]. 

3. On the Sacred Olive [vii.]. 

B. — Speeches in Peivate Causes. 

I. A-Ctionfor libel {BCkt) KaKYj-yoptas). 
Against Theomn^stos^ [Or. x.]. 

II. Action hy a Ward against a Guardian (Blki) 
iiTLTpoTr^';), 

Against Diogelton [Or. xxxii.]. 

III. Trial of a Claim to Property (StaStfcao-t'a). 
On the Property of Eraton^ [Or. xvii.]. 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea {irpo^ trapa- 
ypatfyijv). 

Against PanUeon [Or. xxiii.]. 

' TheMSS.giTeKOTaefo/ivTJoTov of the first: see below. 

A. 83 Or. s. and Kara e*of«^crrou ' Entitled in the MS8- jre/ii Si)iia- 

B. as Or. xi. But the so-calied alav aSiKJiiiarmv. 
Second Speech is a, mere epitome 
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Speeches in Public Causes. 
I. Causes relating to Offences directly against 

THE State {ypaipal B-qiioa-Ctov oZiKijiidTtitv). 
1. For Pohjstratos. [Or. XX.] — Harpokration l i. p<« 
describes this as a ' Defence for Polystratos on a charge »""'''™- 
of seeking to abolisli the Democracy.'-^ But from the 
speech itself the precise nature of the charge cannot 
be gathered. All that can be safely inferred is that 
the offence alleged was of a political nature, and was 
connected with the oligarchical revolution of 411 B.C. 
Polystratos had held several offices under the oli- 
garchy (§ 5), and had been elected to a vacancy in 
the Council of the Four Hundred just eight days 
before the defeat of the Athenian fleet by the Spar- 
tans at Eretria, immediately after which the govern- 
ment fell (§ 14). His most important employment 
had been that of enrolling the 5000 persona to whom 
the Council conceded the franchise ; and he takes 
credit for having placed, in his capacity of registrar, 
9000 instead of 5000 on the roll. It was only in 
their last peril that the Oligarchy took steps for giving 
a real existence to the nominal body of 5000 ; and 
this agrees with the account of Polystratos, who dates 
his registrarship from his entry into the Council only 
eight days before its overthrow {§ 14). When the 
democracy was re-established, Polystratos was pro- 
secuted and heavily fined ; probably on the ground 
of malversation in some office which he had held 
under the Oligarchy. 

In the present case malversation in his registrar- ^^*' 

. . . ■ ■> . I ^ / thechm 

' B.v. HfikvurpaTos — vntp n. oi/jiou itnTaXiicreiijt ajroXoyiu. 
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ship may have been the special charge against Kim. 
The penalty threatened was pecuniary ; but he says 
that, as he has no money with which to meet it, the 
result for him, if condemned, will be disfranchisement 
as a state-debtor. 

The date must lie between 411 and 405. The 
war in the Hellespont is noticed (§ 29) ; but there 
is no reference to Arginusae or subsequent events ; 
and the early part of 407 is therefore the latest date 
which appears probable, 

Polyatrdtos, who was a man past sixty (§ 10), is 
represented by the eldest of his three sons (§ 24). 

The first part of the speech sets forth that Polystratos 
was one of the least prominent and least culpable of the 
oligarchs ; that he had already sufifered severely, and is now 
accused maliciously ; and that the general tenor of his past 
life proves his patriotism (§§ 1 — 23). The speaker then 
relates liis own services in Sicily after the disaster of 413, 
and reads a patriotic letter written to him by his father at 
that time. He recounts also the services of his brothers, 
the second and third sons of Polystratos ; of whom the former 
had been active at the Hellespont, and the latter at home 
(§§ 24—29). In return for alt that the father and his three 
sons have done for the city, they ask only to be spared a 
verdict which would rob them of citizenship (§§ 30 — 36), 

i The only ancient notice of this speech is by Har- 
pokration, who once' refers to it ; then, indeed, with- 
out suspicion^. But the general opinion of recent 
critics^ pronounces it spurious. In one respect alone 

* s. V. noXtorpaioE. arle cHttca persanandig, bj J. 

^As of Baiter, Sauppe and Blass. Franz— numerous minute emea- 

It is curious to find — in an essay dations proposed in the text of this 

published at Munich in 1830, i>(>- speech(pp.7— 10), all depending on 

sertatio de lock quibirsdam Lydae close obseryation of the language of 
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it has at first sight a resemblance to the style of 
Lysias. It is thoroughly natural. Yet the natural- 
ness is not that of Lysias. It is the absence, not 
the concealment, of art ; the simpHcity, not of a 
master, but of a composer wholly untrained. A want 
of logical method renders the statements in the first 
part (§§ 1 — 23) confused, and the language through- 
out clumsy, sometimes obscure. Instead of the com- 
pact sentences of Lysias there are long strings of 
clauses loosely joined; — see especially § 14. Were 
the speech genuine, it would be the only known 
forensic speech of Lysias earlier than the fall of the 
Thirty Tyrants. But it seems hardly doubtful that 
it must be rejected. 

2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes, i. a- -d^-^ 
[Or. XXI.] — The first part of this speech, in which the tSj"^ 
accused met the specific charges against him, has 
been lost ; the part which remains contains only his 
appeal to his previous character generally. The pre- 
cise nature of the charge is therefore doubtful. In 
§ 21 the speaker asks that he may not be adjudged 
guilty of taking bribes ; hence the title given to the 
fragment. The accused had probably held some 
office, and was charged, when he gave account of it, 
with corrupt practices, 

A clue to the date is given by the fact that the Bate. 
speaker became of full age (i. e. eighteen) in the 
archonship of Theopompos (§ 1), 411 B.C,; and had 
performed leiturgies yearly to the archonship of 
Eukleides (§ 4), 403 B.C. No reason appears why his 

Ljsiaa ; while tlie general ehavacter like that of its reputed author's 
uf the whole composition — so un- work — entirely escapes criticism. 
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public services should have ceased abruptly in that 
year. On the other hand, if he had performed leitur- 
gies later than 403b.c., he would probably have men- 
tioned them. The year of the speech may therefore 
be conjectured to be 402, and the age of the speaker 
26'. 

Having already answered the accusers in detail, he goes 
on, in the extant fragment, to enumerate his public services. 
As choregus and trierarch he has spent upwards of ten talents 
in eight years — more than four times the amount which 
would have satisfied legal requirements (§§ 1 — 5). His tri- 
reme, when he was trierarch, was so good that Alkibiades, 
as admiral, had done him the unwelcome honour of sailing' 
in it (§ 7) ; and it was one of the twelve wliich made good 
their escape from Aegospotami (§ 10). 

He might fairly claim some substantial recognition of these 
costly services ; but he asks only not to be deprived of his 
own property (§§ 11 — 19), In conclusion he reminds the 
judges that one who had risked his life and whole fortune 
for the State was not likely to have taken bribes to defraud 
it (§§ 21, 22). Beggary had often enough hung over his 
wife and children when he was fighting for Athens ; it 
would be hard if it should at last actually befall them by 
the sentence of an Athenian court (§§ 24 — ^]. 

2 5 

Lysias shovrs here strikingly hig power of adapting 
language to character ; the fithos is the merit of the 
speech. It expresses the strong, honest feeling of a 
man who has made sacrifices for his country, who is 
conscious of his desert, and who claims, rather than 
begs, acquittal. ' I think, judges, that it would be 
much fairer for you to be indicted by the revenue- 
ofiicers for keeping my property, than for me to be 

' Blas3, AU. Ber. p. 496. 
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now in peril on a charge of keeping the property 
of the Treasury.. ,1 am not proud of what is left 
to me, but of what I have spent upon you. My 
fortune came to me from others — the credit for its 
use is my own.' (§§ 16, 17.) 

3. Agaimt Ergohles. [Or. sxvin.]~In 390 1. s., 
B.C. a fleet of forty triremes was sent to the coast ^''^"'^'^ 
of Asia Minor under the command of Thrasybulos. 
After many successes in the Hellespont and 
a victory over the Lacedaemonians at Lesbos, 
Thrasybulos was slain at Aspendos in Pamphylia 
by a party of natives who surprised his camp 
by night'. Meanwhile anger had been excited at 
Athens by reports that the commanders of the ex- 
pedition had embezzled moneys levied on the towns 
in Asia, and had been treacherous to the cause of 
the city. A decree was passed demanding an account 
of all funds so raised, and recalling the commanders. 
Thrasybulos died before he could obey the summons ; 
his colleagues, of whom Ergokles was one, were Date. 
brought to trial in 389 B. c. T he procedure was 
apparent ly by impeachment. Ergokles was con- 
demned to death and his property was confiscated^. 

The short speech of Lysiaa was spoken by one of 
the Public Prosecutors ; who, as others had already 
gone fully into the charges, does little more than 
recapitulate them. 

Ergokles is charged with liaviiig betrayed Greek towns AxaivsU 



' Sen. ffellen. it. viii. 25 — 30. having in his hands part of the 
' See § 2 of the speech Against confiscated pi-operty of Ergokles. 
riuloltrates, who w-as accused of 
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in Asia, with having injured citizens and friends of Athens, 
and with having enriched himself at the pubhc cost All 
this time the fleet was allowed to go to niio, with the 
connivance of Thrasybulos — who would never have been 
given the command, had it been foreseen that only his 
'flatterers' (§ 4) were to benefit by it (§§ 1 — 7). Thrasy- 
bulos had done well to die; the partners of his guilt are 
now seeking to buy their lives by wholesale bribery ; but 
this must not be suffered (§§ 8 — 11). Ergokles pleads his 
patriotism at the restoration of the democracy ; but he has 
since shown himself worse than the Tyrants (§§ 12 — 14). 
His condemnation and that of his associates is necessary 
as an example to Greece, and is due to the cities, such as 
Halikarnassos', which they betrayed (§§ 15—17). 

Decision and vigorous brevity are the chief cha- 
racteristics of this speech, as of that Against Epikrates 
{xxvil.) and that Against Philokrates (xxix.) ; both 
of which, like this, were spoken by Public Prosecutors. 
An address by an official afforded less scope for 
artistic individual colouring than a speech which had 
to be fitted to the character and circumstances of a 
private speaker. 

4. Against Epih'Otes. [Or. xxvii.] — The title, 
' Against Epikrates and his Fellow-Envoys,' which 
one Theod6ros^ affixed to this speech, is clearly 
wrong. In the first place each of the 'FeUow- 
Envoys' would have been the subject of a separate 



^ XcnopllOii does not name upoirx'iipovaoniXeijXaT^i/ xprniara 

Halikamasaos : but he describea Toit DTponrarDiE ea-Trtvirfv eh 

Thrasybulos, after hia yictory at r^t 'PoSoii a^iKEo-flat, Sttom B' St ko! 

Lesbos, as levying money for hia jkei mt (ppap-fyiniarov to orpdrf up.-i 

troops from some towns on the ■noi.^annoJ^aWavTnrokeav^pyv- 

Greek coast:— « bi tovtov ras jtiv poXo^fi, k.i-.X. {H, iv. viii, 311). 

npofTriyaytToTiivitokiavJithiraii'oi ' The MSS. having KATA EHI- 
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accusation; in the next place, there is ahsolutely 
no reference to an embassy except in the opening 
■words', which have probably been interpolated to 
match the title. The grammarian, it can hardly 
be doubted, was thinking of the Epikrates men- 
tioned by Demosthenes as having been condemned, 
with his colleagues in an embassy, by a decree of 
the people^. Whether this Epikrates is the same 
person or not, cannot be decided. But, in the pre- 
sent case, the charge against him is of having em- 
bezzled public moneys while he held the office of 
comptroller of the treasury (§ 3). The charge must 
have been made either at his audit [evOvvai) or 
by a special impeachment {da-ayyeXia..) The only 
clue to the date is the fact that a war had now 
lasted some time {§ 10). The latter part of the d.^;, 
Corinthian "War — about the year 389 — is probably 
indicated. 

Like the speech against Ergokles, this was pre- 
ceded by others for the prosecution, and gives there- 
fore only a general view of the case. 

Corrupt officers of the treasury, like Ergoklos , often tell Ana. 
the judges, in asking for a verdict against some one whom 
they have wrongfully accused, that if it is not given, the city 
will soon lack funds to pay its public servants. And now this 
lack of funds is caused by the corrupt officials themselves. 
The State must punish heavily those guardians of the revenue 



KPAT0Y2 KAI TON SYMnPES- ■KptT^tvtav iveviitlrr&ai Be XP'I> 

BEYTON EniAOrOS US GEOAQ- k.t.X. The words Kai ™p irvi^iipta- 

POS. Stvrav are probably spurious. 

' nonjTdpTjrai ftsV, m av&pfs "A^ij- ' De F<iha Legal. % 277 : Blass, 

vnioi, 'En-i/tpoTouf luava Kai ras avp.- p. 445. 
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who HO often procure the confiscation of private property while 
tliey enrich themselves out of the property of the public 
(§§ 1~^7). If such men were condemned without the forms 
of a trial, it would be no hreach of justice; their guilt is noto- 
rious. This is war-time; yet these men can not on\y pay 
heavy taxes, but at the same time live in the best houses — men 
who, in quieter times, had not bread to eat (§§ 8 — 10). No 
appeal to mercy should be admitted from such a quarter. 
The courts have lately been too lenient. Epikrates and his 
like must be made to suffer loss, since they are insensible to 
shame (§§ 11— 16j. 

5. Against Nikomachos. [Or. xxx.]. — Soon after 
tlie fall of the First Oligarchy in 411 b.c., a decree 
of the ekklesia (probably in 410) appointed a board 
of special Commissionera (Nomothetae-^) for the re- 
vision of the laws ; especially for the recension of 
those old laws of Solon, written on the aides of the 
wooden prisms called Kurbeis or Axones, which now 
needed to be freed from corruptions and interpola- 
tions. Nikomachos^ was a member of the Commis- 



' KJkoma«ho9 is called in §§ 2 
and 27 Po/todinjE, This was pro- 
bably the ordinary official designa- 
tion of the special Commissioners 
both in 411 and 403 1 the title ata- 
YpQ'^sis r&v iiujiav, 'Recorder' of 
the laws, also applied to Nikoma- 
chos in § 2, being aometimea vised, 
perhaps, to distinguish the special 
from the ordinary Nomothetae. — 
Rauchenstein notices in Demosth. 
Olynth. lit. § 10 another trace of 
the occasional appointment of spe^ 
cial Nomothetae : see his Intro- 
duction to this speech, A usgewdhlte 
Beden des Lpsias, p. 130, n. 

* In 5 11, as once in a quotation 



by Harpokration (s. v. tViiSoXij), 
Nikomachos is called Xikomachi- 

des :-~7t<i$otiai NuMiiaj^ifiiji' vo/iov 
diroSf'i$aias XPV f"' t^" ^ov\fiv tniv- 

SiKaffiJ-. Eaiichenstein (ad loc.) 
thinks that is merely an instance 
of the patronymic used convertibly 
wiih the simple name, as Eubulides 
for Eubulos in Or. xix. § 29; 
cf. Androkleides for Androkles 
in laae. Or. vi. 46. Blass, with 
more likelihood, suspects a mere 
blunder. Is it possible that in §11 
we ought to insert toZtov after 
niWovtTi, and Huderstand; — 'they 
persuade the defendant to enun- 
tiate a law of which he was him- 
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sion. Four months were assigned for the work^ ; 
but Nikomachos contrived to extend his sliare of 
it over six years— i.«, until the overthrow of the 
democracy in 404 — without rendering an account. 

After the fall of the Second OHgarchy in 403, 
a second Revising Commission was appointed by the 
Senate. These special Nomothetae were to report 
within one month to the Senate and the 500 ordinary 
Nomothetae selected by the demes^, Nikomachos 
was again employed ; his special duty on this occa- 
sion being to revise the laws which concerned the 
pubhc sacrifices^. Again he failed to^ discharge his 
task within the prescribed term. At the date of 
this speech he had held office for four years. The 
speech probably belongs, therefore, to 399 E. c. 
Nikomachos is accused before the Board of Auditors 
(the ten Logistae} of having failed to render an 
account of his office {oXoyiov StVij)^. 



self tlie parent ' {^iKOjiajilhrjii viinov) 
— a law inyented by Kikoiiiachos 
for the oceasioni This wuulJ be 
quite in keeping with the sarcastic 
tone of the speech. 

aafMnv jii\vav apaypa'jrai...i^fTii t^b 

'■' The psephiama of 403 for tlio 
revision of the laws ia givco i f 11 
by Andokides in the spe-ch t 
the Mysteries, § 83. 

» See §25, «al t^-oo-i'b.. 
rav ifpuiii dvaypaipfis yfcciji 
tit d/ilpOTepa TaiiTa ijimjynjKci'. H 
Ttuj' oo-i'ioj' refers to the firat C 
mission of 410 b.o., when the 1 
entruated to the revision of ^ ti 
machos were only secular; 



Ifpilii to the second Commission 
of 403 B.C., when the lawa which 
came under his revision were those 
relating to pablic worship. 

* The description in the MSa 
heading of the speech— twAiwuc 
Karrfyopia — is inaccurate, as Raii- 
chenatein points out (/nfrorf, p. 131). 
This would mean that A'ikomachos 
1 i d d 



t, dtl I 



aga t h k a(.h 
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The speaker is one of several accusers (§ 34), 
probably not the principal ; the penalty demanded is 
death (§§ 23, 27.) 

The first part of tlio speecli sets forth the autccedents of 
Nikomaehos. His father was a pubhc slave ; he himself, 
after late enrolment in a phratria, became an \tnder-scribo to 
a magistrate. His present offence was not the first of the 
kind which he had committed. After the First Oligarchy, as 
after the Second, commissioners for the revision of the laws 
■were appointed. Nikomaehos had been one of these also ; 
and had retained the appointment for six years (§ 2)— 
(that is, till 404 B.C.)— (§§ 1—6). 

He will perhaps toy to cast upon his accuser the sus- 
picion of oligarchical sympathies. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that it was he himself who, by a forgfd law, enabled 
the oligarchs to destroy Kleophon' in 405. His sufferings 
under the Tliirty were involuntary, and cannot be set against 
an action which was deliberate {§§ 7 — 16). The speaker 
will be tannted by Nikomaehos with impiety because he 
complained in the ektlesia of the number of public sacri- 
fices which this self-authorised legislator had ordered. But 
the truth is that, by ordering a number of new sacrifices, 
Nikomaehos has caused those presci'ibed by the laws of Solon 
(t« eK Twv Kvp^ewv, § 17) to be neglected; and has in two 
years spent twelve talents more than was necessary {§ 21). 
Hence the city, from Avant of funds, lias been driven to con- 
fiscations (§ 22). Nikomaehos ought to suffer the extreme 
penalty, as a warning to the cornipt officials who, confident in 
their powers of speech, are reckless of public or private 
misery (^ 17-25). 

Neither service in war, nor liberality at home, nor the 
merit of ancestors, nor the hope of his own gratitude, can 



entitled Diairihe in Lyme ora- RAet. I. 16, etc. Cf. Lya. de honis 

tionem in Nikomachmn, by F. V. Arhtoph. (Or. xis) § 48 : KX.o- 

Weijera, Lejdeli, 1839. i^avra Travrfs 'oT( on noWa irt] 

' Kleophon, d XvpOTroios, tLe ^uxiipcut tu t^s TroXeas iravra. 

demagogue: Ax. Ran. fill: Aritt. 
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be pleaded as a reason for a^^quitting him. The people 
themselves might well be denounced for entrusting to such 
as he the powers once held by a Solon, a Themistokles, a 
Perikles {§ 28). Nikoniachos has sought in vain to bribe his 
accusers ; let his judges do their duty as finnly (§§ 2t> — 35). 

Unaparing and rather coarse sarcasm is the 
strength of this attack. Throughout, Nikomachos 
is treated, not as the recorder of laws, but as 
the son of the public slave, as the ex-under-scribe. 
'Are we to acquit him foi' his ancestors?' asks the 
accuser. ' Nay, for bis own sake lie deserves death ; 
and for theirs — the slave-market' (| 27). 

6. Against the Conidealevs. [Or. xxii.]. — The li^^f''"^ 
Guild of Corndealers (o-tToirwXai) was composed of^"'*™" 
aliens {§ 5) resident in the Peiraeus, who bought corn 
as it came into port and sold it in small quantities 
to the citizens. The trade was a good one, and was 
watched with jealousy both by citizens and by whole- 
sale importers (e/xTropot, § 27). Stringent laws, ad- 
ministered by a board of Corn- Inspectors (o-iTo^uXaKes, 
§ 8), were framed to limit the gains of the retail- 
dealers. One of these laws forbade them to charge 
more than one obol a bushel over coat-price (§ 8) ; 
another, in order to check monopoly, provided that 
no one should buy more than 50 phormoi (about Xf '^ 
bushels) of com at one time (§ 6). 

It is this second law which is here alleged to have 
been broken by the guild or by some of its members. 
The case is tried before an ordinaiy court under 
the presidency of the Tbesmothetae : the penalty ia 
death. 

The date of the speech cannot be fixed. Ail thtxi sate. 
15—2 
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can be said ia tliat it was certainly later than tlie 
beginning of the Corinthian War in 394 B.C.; possibly 
later than the Peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c.^ 

The speaker begins by deprecating tbe notion that the 
charge preferred by him is vexatious or spitefiih On the 
contrary, he says, he was at the boginning of the business 
suspected of unduly favouring the Guild. An impeachment 
was first laid before the Senate, who were inclined to deliver 
the Comdealers then and there to the Eleven. It was he 
who then counselled moderation and the observance of the 
usual legal course. Accordingly the case was heard before the 
Senate (which was itself tlie preliminary court in cases of 
impeachment). No one came forward as aocuser; and the 
speaker then made the accusation himself The case was 
sent by the Senate for trial by an ordinary court (§§ 1—4). 

One of the Comdealers is then questioned, and admits 
having bought more than fifty bushels at once, but says that 
be did so by the recommendation of the Corn -Inspectors. 
The speaker shows, first, that this is no defence ; next, that 
the statement is false (§§ 5 — 10). The dealers plead that 
their object in buying large quantities was to be able to sell 
cheap ; but their claim to public spirit can foe refuted 
(§§ 11 — 16). They have acknowledged their combination 
against the wholesale importers. Their death is the satisfac- 
tion due to these and to the officials who have so often been 
punished for inability to check such frauds (§§ 17 — 22). 

Compact and clear, without any attempt at 
ornament, this short speech is at least good of its 
kind, — a specimen of the strictly business-like style 
of Lysias. 

' See § 14, which speaks of the niroppijfl^D-ta-flai. 'The ships in the 

rumours ?prcad by the Corn- Euxine' are theships which broug^ht 

dealers in order to raise tlie price com to Atlieus from thoge regions : 
of corn -.—Ij ras raCr hc^BApBai r&s . cf. Xen. H. i. 3.1. The imovbal pos- 

(V Tffi non-01 5 iVo AaiteSai/ioi'iiui' sibly refer to the Peace of Antal- 

iKTrkioiaas irvi'fiK^<j>^airJTafiii!6pia kidaa or to negociations which 

KtKKt'urSai 1} Tas mrovbas niWtiv preceded it. 
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II. Indictment for proposing an Unconstitu- 
tional Mkasuee {ypcLfftT} TTapavofioiv). 

On the Confiscation of the Property of the Brother n. i. o» tiu 
of Nikias. [Or. xviii.] — Eukratea, brother of tlie^^^J*^ 
General Nikias, was put to death by the Thirty qf^^S^ 
Tyranta in 404 b. C. Several years afterwards a 
certain Poliochos^ proposed and carried in the ek- 
klesia a decree for confiscating the estate left by 
Eukratea. In this speech the elder of the two sons 
of Eukrates pleads against the execution of the 
decree. 

The legal form of the cause is doubtful. T^wo^™"^^ 
views aiTe possible. (1) The sons of Eukratea may 
have indicted Poliochos under the Graphe Parano- 
mon for proposing an unconstitutional measure. In 
this caae the speech is an Accuaation. (2) Polio- 
chos may have Indicted the sons of Eukrates for 
withholding property due to the State under the 
decree ; the action being in form an apographs, or 
claim for moneys withheld from the Ti-easury. In 
this case the speech is a Defence^. 

One point is in favour of the latter view. The 
speaker appeals in his peroration, first, to the judges 

' There is some doubt about the ^dca? pp 124 £f) thinks that Ha- 

name. The M88. have HoXiaxor mikor h'ls proved beyond all 

orlluXio-xos; Galen, in hia citation djubt that the cause is an diro- 

{xviii. 2. 657 Kiilin), ilokiovx"! yp""/") not a ypa^i^ trapavonav. 

TaylorhasbeenfoliowedbySauppe But the arguments bronght are 

and other recent editors in reading un^va^hng withont a satisfactory 

UnKloxos, a jtropor name reeog emondationoftlie wordsin §14 — to 

nised by Harpokration. be noticed presently. 

' Francken(C(m!7»ent3(toBe*Zy- 
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generally, then to the Syndic! (§ 26). Now these 
fiscal officers would have had the presidency of the 
court in a cause affecting the treasury. But it is 
not clear why they should liave had jurisdiction in a 
trial under the Graphe ParanomSn. 

On the other hand, a passage in § 14 supports 
the first -view. 'All men will know' [i. e. if Poho- 
chos gains the cause] ' that on the former occasion 
you fined^ in 1000 drachmas the man who ivished to 
confiscate our land, whereas on this occasion he has 
carried his proposal ; and that, therefore, in these 
two cases Athenian judges gave two opposite ver- 
dicts, the same man hehig on his tnal for a breach of 
the Constitution.' 

The last words — irapavofUDi' <j)€vyovTo? tow avrov 
dvBp6<i — may possibly be corrupt^. But if they are 
right, then tliey prove that this trial, like the former, 
was a Graphs Paranom6n against Poliochos. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that ' Against Polio- 
chos' is the title under which the speech is cited by 
Galen^. On the whole, the probabilities appear to 
lean to this side. But the evidence does not suffice 
to decide the question. 

The date may be inferred from two circumstances, 
(l) The speaker and his brothers were children in 

' Scheibe's emendation of ('^7^- clinnge : and besides, as Biasa sitjs, 

aaoTc for (ft^iuo-t seems certiuii. one would require roTtixtP irapa- 

2 Fmnclien {Comm. Lyg. p. 126) viiiav <pvyoivos,v\>v di wn^oan-ns. 

suggests tliat Lj'sias lany hare ' Vul. xviii. 2. 657 (KQim), stp. 

written sonietliing like •^apmiiiioiv Saiippe Or. Alt. p. 112 and Blass 

fjivyivTot TOTf Toi dv8p6s [not tov Att. Bereds p. 522. It seems very 

avToa ai/Spot, as Blass quotes it, probablu that Kara noXuixou is tlie 

Au. Bereda. p. 524], vvv &e ciicij- right title, 
a-auTot. But this is too violest a 
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404 (§ 10), but are now adulta, holding the office of 
trierarchs (§ 21). (2) On the other hand, Atliens and 
Sparta are at peace (§ 15). The Corinthian War 
(394 — 387 B.C.), therefore, either has not begun or is 
over. And as the son of Nikeratos (§ 10), the first 
cousin of the speaker, is not mentioned as having 
yet taken any part in public affairs, the earlier date 
is more likely — 396 or 395 B.O., approximately. 

The following stemma shows the relationship oisummaqf 
the persons with whom the speech is concerned : — <ifyikiaa. 



DiOGSETOs (returned from 
eiilo in 40a, but in now 
dea,d. § 9). 



Iv 1 m IT s (Xenoph. 
Sj i. s I 2, eto,). 



The speaker begins by dwelling on the pubhc services AiuiiyaU. 
of his uncles Nikias and Diognelos and his father Eukrates 
(§§ 1^12). He nest argues that a confiscation is never iu 
any true sense a gain to the State, First, it endangers the 
most precious of all the city's treasn res— concord among 
citizens. In the next place, property thus confiscated is 
always sold below its true value, and part even of the sum 
wiiich it fetches is made away with by the proposer of tlie 
measure. Left ia the hands of patriotic owners— like the 
speaker, his brother, and his cousin, who, all three, are 
trierarchs^ — it is far more profitable to the State (§§ 13 — 23). 

They can produce no relatives to weep and pray for them; 
they are the last of their house ; they can only appeal to 
the judges to protect the kinsmen of those who suffered for 
the democracy. Let the judges remember the time when, 
in exile and poverty, they prayed to the gods for a day when 
they might be able to show their gratitude to the children 
of their champions. This gratitude is claimed now. The 
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danger which threatens the accused is nothing less than 
utter ruin {§§ 24—27)., 

TMs fragment is interesting as giving a sequel, 

, In the history of his family, to the personal fortunes 

sutinctivj of Nikias ; it is interesting, too, as being distin- 

quahtyof _ O' ' o 

mspe^ch. gylgjjgd }yj ^ quallty somewhat rare in the works 
of Lysias. Few of his speeches have so much 
pathos. The address is emphatically an appeal to 
pity ; and excites it less by direct appeals than by 
its simplicity and a tone of manly self-restraint. 
One passage is especially striking— the description 
of Diogn^tos bringing the orphan children of his bro- 
thel s to Pausanias, and imploring the Spartan king 
to remember all that their fathers had suffered (§ 10), 



Til. Claims for Moneys withheld from the 
State. 

1. For the Soldier. [Or. ix.] — The accused, 
Polyaenos, is prosecuted under a writ {diroypa^-q, 
§§ 3, 21) for the recovery of a fine alleged to be due 
from him to the Treasury. He states that, two years 
before, he had reti.unied to Athens from a campaign, 
but had not been two months at home before he 
was again placed upon the list for active service. 
Hereupon he appealed to the General of his tribe 
(tw (TTpaTTj-yw, § 4) ; but obtained no redress. He 
spoke indignantly on the subject in conversation at 
one of the banker's tables in the marketplace ; and, 
this having been reported to the authorities, he was 
fined under the law against reviling magistrates. 
The Generals did not, however, take any steps to 
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levy the fine ; but at the expiration of their year 
of office, left a note of it with the Stewards of 
the Treasury (rots ra/j-Cai?, § 6). These, after in- 
quiry, were satisfied that the fine had been inflicted 
maliciously (§ 7), and cancelled it. The accusers. 
Ignoring this decision, now prosecute the soldier, 
at an interval of more than a year, as a state-debtor. 
In case of conviction the penalty would be the pay- 
ment of twice the original fine ; but not the loss of 
civic rights, (§ 21.) From § 4 the speech may be 
referi'ed to the time of the Corinthian War, 394 — 
387 B.C. 

After complaining that his adversaries have wandered Aaaiysi 
from the special issue ioto general attacks upon his character 
the speaker sketches the facts of the case (§§ 1 ~ 7). He 
then ai^ues, first, that the fine was originally illegal, since 
the offence contemplated by the law was that of speaking 
against a magistrate in court {Iv a-vve^pim, § 6), which he 
Jiad not done ; secondly, that in any case the reversal of 
the sentence by the stewards had absolved him (§§ 8 — 12). 

The malice of his enemies had been provoked, he says, 
by the favour which he had formerly enjoyed with S6s- 
tratos, an influential citizen. They are resolved to ruiu 
him. The matter at issue is nominally a fine, but really 
his citizenship ; for, if the court also takes part against him, 
he will be driven to fly from a city in which justice is not 
to be had (§§ 13—22). 

Harpokration doubted the authenticity of this QMstia, 
speech^ ; some recent critics have decisively rejected "*'■*■ 
it^. There are several traces of mutilation in the 
extant version. Thus the direct question with which 

^ s. V. diKaimiTis ; — Avo-iav iv t£ taiiones Lynacae pp. 64 f.; Biass, 
mpi nTpanwrov, tl yi/jjtriof. Att. Sei'eds. pp. 606 f. 

' Especially Fraucken, Commen- 
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the speech, opens is oddly abrupt ; in § 5 a conver- 
sation is referred to (7a vpo€Lpr]fj.€va) as if it had been 
given in terms ; and in § 9 the speaker alludes to 
■witnesses -whom he has called, but of whom there 
is no other trace. It would be easier to vindicate 
the authorship of Lysias if the speech, as it stands, 
could be assumed to be a mere extract or epitome, 
like the so-called Second Speech Against Theo- 
mnestos. But the epitomic character, distinct there, 
b here ; there, proem and epilogue have been 
: here their redundancies of expression 
are left untouched. 

Francken thinks that the langi.iage is in some 
points doubtful Attic^; and that the law ia question- 
able^. He argues further that, if the text is right 
in §6, 'KtesikJes the archon,' there mentioned, must 
be the archon of 01. cxi. 3, 334 B.C.; and notices 
that, in that year, an armament was prepared, but 
not despatched, by Athens^ — which agrees with the 
fact that Polyaenos, when enrolled the second time, 
was not called upon to serve. These arguments 
seem to point to difl'erent conclusions. If the diction 
and the law are not classically Attic, then the speech 
is a late work, probably a rhetorical exercise. If 

' e.ff. inos for fvhov in § 10^ would liave been, not a fine, but 

already noticed b; Dobree; biKni- atimia; nnd he thinks it strange 

atns for SiKata/ia ('plea' or 'argii- tliatthe7afn'oi, inferior magistrates, 

nieiit') in g 8, noticed by Harpokr.; sUould summon their superiors, 

rc'i irepa: in the sense of 'at last' in the atrategi, before them (§ 7). We 

§ 17. do not know enongli to decide such 

^ He infers fi-om Deni. Meid. points : aiid nothing can be safely 

§ 33 that tiie penalty for revihng argued from them, 

a mi^trate in court, as for strik- ' See Schafer, Demosthenes und 

iug Tov apxovra icrTtijiamiiii'av, seaU Zeit, \o\. III. p. iG± 
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Ktesikles is the Ktesikles of 334, then the speech 
was probably written for a real eanse of about that 
date^. 

Far stronger than these special objections is Thenewtrai 
the general objection arising from the style. This, fpv^t^ 
indeed, appears conclusive. The passage in §§ IS- 
IS, where the speaker attacks his adversaries, could 
hardly have come from Lysias. It is overwrought in 
tone, overloaded with antitheses, and too epideictic 
for its place. The whole defence is meagre, yet 
not concise — a reversal of the manner of Lysiaa. 
It was probably written by a bad imitator of his 
style ; but for a real cause rather than as an exercise ^. 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes. [Or. f^%^ 
XIX.]— Nikoph^mos, father of Aristophanes, was the^^^^of 
friend of Konon, and his comrade in the naval cam- 
paigns of 394— 390 B.C. When Konon visited the 
Persian Court in 394, he left Nikoph^mos and Hier6- 
nymos in joint command of the Persian ileet^; and 
when he took Kythera in 393 Nikophfemos was ap- 
pointed harmost *. While Konon and Nikoph^mos had 
their home at Cyprus (§ 36), their sons, Timotheos and 
Aristophanes, lived at Athens ; the latter poor, until 

' Bias* assniYies {Att. Beredt. p. unknown proper names in § 5 ; — 

607) that KtL siklea was one of the by the fact of the ' influential ' Sd- 

strategi, and tliis is cert^nly easier. 8trato3(§ 1 3) being lost to fame ; — bj 

But, in that case, the words tou the absence of clearness in the 

o/j^nwot miiBt be a gloss ; added statement of the case , — or by the 

by a commentator who associated uncertainty of the date. The aulj- 

the name only with the arohon of ject would surely have been a poor 

334. A strategus could not have one for a declamation, 
been called apx""- ' Diod. xiv. 81: Nixde^jios, in 

' I cannot see that, as Blasa that passage, being a mere clerical 

thinks, a sojihistic exercise is in- error for Nino^^fios. 
dicated by the accumulation of * Xen. Hellen. iv. viii. 8. 
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the battle of Knidoa in 394 and the campaigns of the 
following years brought some wealth to his father 
and himself (§ 28). On two important occasions 
Aristophanes was engaged in the service of the 
State. He went on an embassy to Sicily (in what 
year is doubtful) mth proposals from Evagoras, king 
of Cyprus, to Dionysios ; and succeeded in dissuading 
the latter from affording his promised aid to Sparta 
{§§ 19, 20). Again in 389 B.C. he sailed with an 
Athenian expedition to the aid of Evagoras {§§ 21 — 
23). Erom this expedition he never returned. He 
and his father Nikophfemos were suddenly put to 
death at Cyprus without trial (§ 7) ; doubtless on a 
suspicion of treachery or of embezzlement similar 
to that which raised a storm of indignation against 
Thrasybulos and his coUeag-uea in 390 b.c. 

After the death of Aristophanes, one Aeschines 
proposed the confiscation of his property. The pro- 
posal, like that of Poliochos in the case of the property 
of Eukrates, was resisted on the ground of illegality, 
and a speech was written by Lysias against it-^. It 
was, however, carried into effect, and so stringently 
that not even the debts left by Aristophanes were 
discharged, nor was the dowry of his widow repaid 
to her family (§ 32). But the amount of property 
which was found disappointed the general belief lq 
the wealth of Nikoph6mos (§§ 11, 53). It was 

' Harpokration s.v. Xtlrpoi: — Bcliines witb the Sokratic, against 
hvrrias lo r^ kox AlirxiVou nepi Trjs whom Ljsias Wrote on another 
SrjiifiiTfas TtSi.'ApiOToi^ai'out xPflf""- occiiaion. That the proposal of 



: Sauppe 0. A. n. p. 173, In Aeschines i 
his OmmasHcum Fragmentorum napavoniov is indicated in § S of 
Sanppe seems to identify this Ae- Or. xis. 
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thought that something must have been withheld ; 
and suspicion fell upon the father-in-law of Aristo- 
phanes. A writ was therefore issued against him 
for the recovery of moneys due to the treasury (§ 11). 
Before the trial came on, he died, at the age of more 
than seventy (§ 60); and his only son, a man of 
thirty (§ 55), was left to defend the action. The 
Fiscal Board of Syrdici were the presidents of the 
court. 

The date is indicated by § 50. It is there sute- 
said that Diotimos had lately (tva.yxo'i) been ac- 
cused of having forty talents unaccounted for in 
his possession ; but had, on returning to Athens, 
disproved the charge. Diotimos had held a com- 
mand in the Hellespont in 388 and 387^ B.C.; 387 
is therefore probably the year of the speech. 

The defence is approached with timidity, as if under Anaiyaii. 
the consciousness that a strong prejudice has to be met. 
Tlie speaker represents the gravity of the task which has 
devolved upon him; his father's good fame, his own, and 
ali his fortunes are at stake. He sets forth the restless 
mahce of his accusers, and reminds the court that experience 
has proved how little such accusations are to be trusted'. 
The cruel fate of NikophSmos and Aristophanes ; — the desti- 
tution of his brother-in-law's children, and the persecutions 
to which his own family have been exposed in addition to 
the burden thus thrown upon them; — the current delusions, 
lastly, about the wealth of Nikophemos, delusions so danger- 
ous in the present impoverished state of the Treasury- — ali 
these are urged as claims to the sympathetic attention of 
the court. (§§ 1—11.) 

1 Xen. H. V. 1. 25. and §§ 1, S, 7 of Andok Pe Mys- 

' On the almost verbal coinci- (ems, see above, p. 117. 
dence between §§ 2— .I of this proem 
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The next division of the speech is devoted to showing 
that Aristophanes was not originally a rich man, and was 
at all times lavish. He was not chosen by the speaker's 
father as a son-in-law on account of his wealth : indeed, his 
last act before sailing lor Cyprus was to come to their house 
and borrow seven minae; and it could be proved that shortly 
afterwards he was in want of a very small sum of ready 
money. Then follows a formal inventory of tho property 
left by the deceased {% 12—27). 

But why, it may be asked, was this property so small? 
Aristophanes had scarcely any fortune until four years before 
his death ; and within these four years he was twice cboregus, 
besides buying a house and lands. The defendant had taken 
precautions for the due transference to the Government of 
every article left in the house of Aristophanes : a watch had 
even been set to see that the doors were not torn off, as 
sometimes happened to confiscated houses. He is ready to 
take the most solemn oath before the Syndici that nothing 
remains in his hands; nay, that his sisters' dowry and the 
debt of seven niiiiae still remain unpaid. Supposing that 
the property of Timotheos, son of Koiion, were confiscated 
and only four talents realized, would his relatives be thought 
to deserve ruin ? Yet the father of Timotheos was at least 
ten times as rich as the father of Aristophanes (§§ 28—41). 
There are many instances in which the popular estimate of 
a man's fortune has been proved, at his death or on inquiry 
during bis lifetime, to have been enormously exaggerated. 
The recent ease of Diotimos (§ 50) and the case of the great 
Alkibiades {§ 52) are among those in point. (§§ 42 — 54.) 

The good character borne by himself and by bis father 
ought to be remembered. If their- property were confiscated 
now, the State would not get two talents. At this moment 
he is a trierarch: his father spent his fortune on the 
State and for its honour; he kept good horses, had athletes 
in his pay, and won victories at the Isthmos and at Nemea 
(§ 63). On all these grounds the defendant claims the pro- 
tection of the court against a malignant attack (§§ 5-5 — 64), 
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This very clever speecli gives a formidable ideafj^^j 
of the daiieers to whicli an Athenian of the time was ena^wer 
1 if he or any member of his family was sup- ^^^j^^ 



posed to have made a fortune on foreign service. 
The city was poor^; it was full of informers, ready 
to prefer any accusation on the chance of sharing 
the spoil ; and by a vague charge of treachery or 
embezzlement abroad it was easy to inflame the 
ekklesia^. There is nothing to show why Aris- 
tophanes or his father were put to death without 
trial. The point which is most strikingly brought 
out by this defence is the strength of the popular 
feeling which it had to combat. It is remarkable 
in how diffident a tone the speaker begins, how 
careful he is to put in the front of his case every- 
thing that can excite compassion, how he avoids 
directly praising or even defending Aristophanes. 
He gradually insinuates that Aristophanes was a 
woi+hy man^poor, but generous and patriotic. 
The speech is nearly half over before it comes di- 
rectly to the real issue (§ 28), and argues that 
Aristophanes cannot, in fact, have left more property 
than appeared. Perhaps the modesty of the speaker 
is a little overwrought ; but there is consummate ai-t 
in the sketch of his father, the quiet citizen of the 

1 See especially g 11, x"^™''" *'"" **> *'''^ Speech (p. 146), aptly 

ftiv alu nffoXfryEitrflui jrpis iTnavw quotes Or. XXYII (Against Epi- 

dp-yvplou ^ PUP tVrij' f'v rji jroXtt. krates) § 11: oiiKfVt uc outoi (the 

Compare Or. xxx (Against Niko- corrupt demngogues) nXtiTToviri op- 

maohos) § 22, and the case ot Eraton yl^taOt, aXX' aw avToi \aii.&avfTe 

(Or. xvil): Francken, Com^nsut. x"!"" '<rrf,£<rntp i^i'a ra tovtoiv 

Lysiiieae, p. 130. fwrT^H^opoEwret riXV ou ToiJTwt tu 

' Raucheiistein, in his lutroduc- vjiiTcpa nXfjiriin-oji'. 
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old school, and of Aristophanes, the adventurous 
patriot of the new. On the whole, this is one of 
the masterpieces of Lysias, in which all the resources 
of his tact were brought into play by a subject 
difficult enough to be worthy of them. 

3. Agaimt Philokrates. [Or. xxis.] — This case 
may be regarded as a sequel to that of Ergokles 
[Or. ssviii]^. Philokrates had sailed, as steward 
or purser (ra^ias § 3), under command of Ergokles 
as trierarch. Ergokles had now been put to death 
and his property had been confiscated. But a sum 
of thirty talents, which he was said to have gained 
by corrupt practices, had not been found (§ 2). A 
writ was therefore issued against Philokrates on the 
supposition that, since he had been in the confidence 
of Ergokles, be must know what had become of the 
money. 

The speaker is one of several Public Prosecutors 
{(Tvirqyopoi) and, as in the case of Ergokles, merely 
follows others with a summary of the leading points. 
The case Against Philokrates has been stated, and 
the evidence cited, by former speaker ; this is 
the concluding speech for the prosecution ; hence 
the title of epilogue or peroration^ given in the 



1 See above, p. 221. manifesto fal^a est; statim enini 

' KaTo ^iKoKpirovt (ViXoyoi. ab initio totidem verbis neroiueiu 

The speaker sajs in § 1 tliat many esse praeter se accusatorem orator 

personswliohadpromisedtoappear teatatur' {Gownnent. Lyt. p. 226). 

against Philokrates have not done Theabsenceofwitnesaesand proofs 

so; but obviously this does not in this speech is conclusive, aa 

justify Pranck en's inference, — 'Al- Blass says {AH. Berede. p. 4S4), 

tera pars inscriptionis (eViXoyot^) on the other side. 
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MSS. to this as well as to the speech Against 
Ergokles. The date ia probably the year of tlie trial Bate. 
of Ergokles— 389 b.c. 

Many persons, says the speaker, wlio had promised to jaaiys 
appeal" against Philokrates have failed ; an additional proof 
that he has the money, and has been able to buy off nuraer- 
0118 accusers. The thirty talents have not been discovered: 
who can have them hut the most intimate friend of Ei^okles, 
his subaltern and his steward ? It rests with Philokrates to 
show either that Ergokles was wrongly condemned, or that 
some one else now has the missing sum (§§ 1 — 5). Three 
talents, it is well known, had been promised to public speakers 
if they could save Ei-gokles. Philokrates has got this money 
back, and has possessed himself of the rest of his late chiefs 
property; yet now he has the effrontery to pretend that he 
was liis enemy. Is it likely that in that case he would have 
volunteered to sail with him as trierarch 1 (§§ 6, 7.) 

The Athenians ought to defend their own interests, and 
compel Philokrates to give up their property. It is hard if 
those who cannot pay tases incur the public anger, while 
the embezzlers of State-property escape. Indeed, the accom- 
plices of Ergokles deserve not only a pecuniary penalty, but 
the same punishment which he suffered — death. While his 
trial was pending, his friends went about boasting that they 
bad bribed upwards of 2000 men (§ 12). Let it be proved 
to them that no amount of bribery can save evil-doers. If 
the citizens are wise, they will reclaim what is their own 
(^ 8-14). 

Like the speeches Against Ergokles and Against 
Epikrates, this is the address of an official prosecutor, 
and of one who had but a subordinate part to perform. 
It has the chai'acteristic excellences of the other two, 
compactness and vigour ; but it is necessarily inferior 
to the speech Against Ergokles, in which the greater 
importance of the cause calls forth more oratorical 
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IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny (SoKt/zao-ta) 

EBEORE THE SENATE ; ESPECIALLY OE OmCIALS 
DESIGNATE. 

1. Against Evandros. - [Or. xxvi.]— In the second 
■ year of the 99th Olympiad (38|b.c.) Le6damas'^ drew 
the lot to be First Archon for the following year ; 
and Evandros was at the same time designated 
First Archon in reserve^. Le6dainas, before entering 
upon the archonship, had to pass a scrutiny (Bokl- 
/xotrut) before the Senate. On this occasion he was 
accused by Thrasybulos of CoUytos ; the Senate re- 
jected him ; and the office thns came to Evandros. 
But Evandros also had to pass a scrutiny ; and the 
present speech is made to the Senate in order to 
prove that he is ineligible. 

The case is heard on the last day but one of 01. 
99. 2, i.e. at about midsummer of our year 382 b. c.^ 
The last day of the Attic year was a public holiday, 
on which no law-court could sit, and on which a 
sacrifice to Zeus S6t^r was celebrated by the First 

^ Not tlie ovator of Achaniao, registered (syvf)ipQ//fi(i.j;tri5[e(5p!Ji 

who was the advocate of Loptinea wpvs t6v fiijfioi'). 

in 355 R.c, but a man of whom no- ' tjr(Xo;(e: Harpolir. s. v. Cf, 

thing is known except from thia Aesch. in Ktes. § 62. 

speech and from a notice in Arist. ' The Olympic year, reckoned 

Sh. n. 23. Tlirasjbnlos had said from July to Jnly, is counted as 

in Ma accusation that the name of that year s.c. in which its first 

Leodamas liad been inscribed on a half falls. The year 382 b.c. com- 

piUar [recording traitors &&] on prised tlie second half of 0!. 99. 2 

the acropolis (jjt oT7X;Tijt yeyopi! and the first half of 01. 99, 3. 

if Tn aKpenroKii), but was erased in Hence the date of this speech, 

the time of the Thirty. Leddamas which belong to the end of 01. 

answered that he was not likely to 99. 2, is, in strictness, 382 B.C.; and 

have erased it then. Tlie Thirty the following Greek year, 01. 99. 3, 

would have trusted him the more in which Evandros was Archon, is 

for his enmity to tiio people being also consentionaUy 382 b.c. 
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Arclion. If, therefore, the Senate rejected Evandros, 
no time remained for an appeal to an ordinary court; 
and the State would be left without its chief magis- 
trate at one of its great solemnities (| 6), 

The election of Evandros was, ia fact, ratified ; for ^^^i^- 
he appears in the lists as Archon for the following a^Vc! ™ 
year, 01, 99. 3. This date is confirmed by allusions in 
the speech. 

Thrasybulos the CoUytean ia charged in § 23 
with having estranged Boeotia from Athens and with 
having lost Athenian ships. The first accusation 
refers to the establishment of oligarchies in the 
Boeotian cities, through Spartan influence, after the 
Peace of Antalkidas ; and is curiously illustrated by 
the reference of Aeschines to Thrasybulos of CoUytos 
as a man of great influence at Thebes'. The second 
accusation refers to an incident of the war on the 
Hellespont five years beibre. In 387 B.C. eight tri- 
remes under the command of this Thrasybidos were 
captured by Antalkidas near Abydos^. 

All the first part of the speech has been lost in 
those eight pages of the Palatine MS. which con- 
tained the conclusion of the Twenty-fifth Speech and 
the whole of that Against Nikides^. The special 
cliarges made by the accuser, and the depositions to 
which he alludes (§ 8), were in this part. What 
remains is chiefly his answer to certain pleas which 
he conceives that Evandros may urge. 

' AescLin. in Ktes. § 138. atatomont (§ 23) tliat Thrasybulos 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 1. 27. Xeno- betrayed his ships, 
phon's account, it may be observed, * Seo p. 200, 
gives no support to tiie accuser's 

16—2 
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It is Iianl —the speaker says — that, not content with im- 
punity for his offences i^ainat the people, Evandros should ask 
for office. Evandros relies on the recent sobriety {riavxi^ortj^ 
§ 5) of hia life — which has been compulsory: and on his 
father's liberality— who used the influence thus gained to 
overthrow the democracy (§§ 1 — 5). He has contrived to 
delay his scrutiny until the last day but one of the year, when 
there is no time to appoint another First Archon. But the 
sacrifices of the morrow wiU surely be more pleasing to the 
gods, though oSered only by the King Archon and his col- 
leagues, than if the celebrant were a man whose hands are 
stained with the blood shed in the days of the Thirty Tyrants 
(§§ ^ — S)- 0^^ of the principal objects of the law of Scruti- 
nies (6 Ttepi Twv hoKifiiairmv vofto^, § 9) is to exclude from office 
in a democraey those who have abused power under an oli- 
garchy. The mere fact of having been an ordinary knight 
or senator under the Thirty disqualifies a man for a place in 
the Council of Five Hundred, Evandros was more than this ; 
he was guilty of special crimes against the people ; and shall 
he be First Archon ? He will thus become a member of the 
Areiopagos for life, and murderers will be tried by a mur- 
derer. And this through the influence of Thrasybulos, a 
traitor to Athens. It must not be supposed that the speaker 
opposes Evandros for the sake of Le6damas. Lefidamas 
would be well pleased that the Senate should prove itself 
oligarchical by confirming so unpopular an appointment 
(§§ 10-^15). 

Evandros appeals to the Amnesty [of 403 B.C.] ; but that 
Amnesty did not mean that the honours, as well as the tole- 
ration, of the State should be accorded to its recent enemies 
(g§ 16—20). Let the Senate compare the accuser with the 
advocate of Evandros. I'he accuser is pure of all connection 
with oligarchies ; his ancestors fought against the Peisistra- 
tidae ; his family have exhausted a large fortune upon the 
State. Thrasybulos has alienated the Boeotians from Athens; 
has lost her ships, and brought her to despair. If the Court 
reflects which of these two men ought rather to prevail, it 
will decide rightly upon the claims of Evandros (§§ 21 — 24). 
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Unwillingness to mar a great annual festival may 
have influenced tlie Senate when they coniii'ined the 
election ; but there is no proof that the grounds upon 
which it was opposed were good. The accuser must 
have felt that his case was well-niefh hopeless. This, Toueoftiie 

Speech. 

and the feeling of Lysias himself towards all who had 
been concerned in the violence of the Anarchy, will 
partly accovmt for the extreme bitterness and unfair- 
ness of this speech. In two places the tone is es- 
pecially marked. First, where the accuser admits 
that since the restoration of the democracy Evandros 
has been a thoroughly good citizen, and then argues 
that he deserves no credit for it (§§ 3 — 5) ; again, 
where he maintains that the dokimasia was insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of keeping oligarchs 
out of office (§ 9). The outburst against Thrasybuloa 
at the end is of a piece with this (§ 23). A certain 
boldness of expression, hardly congenial to Lysias, 
corresponds with the excited tone of the speech^, 
which has the air of having been written in haste, 
to support a cause already desperate. 

3. For Mantitheos. [Or. xvi.]— The name oe- ^^^Ji^^Z 
curs only in the title, which, contrary to the general 
rule, is perhaps of the same age as the speech — ' A 
Defence for Mantitheos on his Scrutiny before the 
Senate.' What the office was to which this sci-utiny 
related, can only be guessed ; perliapa it was that of 
an ortlinary senator, since in § 8 the speaker cites 
instances of persons who had really done what he is 
charged with doing, and had yet been admitted to 
the Senate. The complaint against him was that his 
' See especially §§ 3, 4. 
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name appeared on the list (aavC?, ef. | 6) of those 
who had served as Knights in the time of the Thirty. 
As the speech Against Evandros shows (§10), the fact 
of such service under the Tyrants became, after the 
restoration of the democracy, a diaquahfication for 
the office of senator, Mantitheos must, then, have 
been at least eighteen years of age in 405 E. c, and 
so must have been bom before 422. He refers to his 
share in campaigns subsequent to that of 394 B.C. 
(§§ 15 — 18). On the other hand, the tone of the joke 
in § 15 rather suggests that Thrasybulos, its object, 
was still alive ; — that is, that the speech is earlier 
than 389 B. c.^. The date may have been about 
392 B.C. The speaker, who was taunted with youth- 
ful presumption (^ 20), cannot have been much more 
than tliirty. 

The first disproves the charge against him of having 
served as a Knight under the Thirty Tyrants. Before the 
disaster on the Hellespont [40.5 B.C.], his father had sent him 
and his brother to the Eusine, to Satyros [king of the Kim- 
merian Bosporos]; and they did not return to Athens till 
five days before the democratic exiles captured the Peiraeus 
[404 E.C,] (§ 4). Tlie appearance of his name upon the list of 
Knights at that time proves nothing ; the hst has many false 
entries and many omissions. Here is a better proof on the 
other side :— when the democracy was re.^tored, the phylarch 
{captain of cavalry) of each tribe was directed to recover 
from each Knight who had served under the Tyrants the sum 
paid to him by the State for kts equipment when he was first 
enrolled [Kardaraui';, § 6). Now Mantitheos was never called 
upon to refund, nor brought before the Fiscal Board {ffvv- 
Z^^oi, § 7)-(§§ 1-8). 

1 Thrasybulos died in 01. 97. 3 bably, as Clinton (F. II.) says, in 
(Diod. XIV. .94, 99 : Xen. Hellen. tlie early part of 38!). 
IV. 8. 30), i.e. 390—389 b.o.; pro- 
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Having disproved tho charge against him he goe^ on to 
urge his positive merits. His private lite has been blameless 
After his father's death, he portioned his two sisters and 
helped his brother. Men who aie fond of dice and wine 
Lave a marked aversion to him (§ 11) Then his public 
services have been constant. He volunteered on the expe- 
dition for the relief of Haliartos [395 B c ] (§ 13) In tlie nest 
year he fought in the disastrous battle of Coiinth, and re- 
treated later than ' the majestic Steirian [Thrasybulos], who 
has taunted all the world with cowardice' (§15). In the 
autumn of the same year [394 B. c] he and his company 
volunteered for service against Agesilaos in Boeotia Since 
then, he has constantly served in the field or in garrison 
(§ I8).-(§§ 9-19)- 

Some have taunted him with forwardness because, though 
so young, he has spoken in the ekklesia. His own affairs, 
however, compelled him to do so at first. Perhaps, indeed, 
he has been too ambitious. But he could not help thinking of 
his forefathers, who had always been in public life and served 
the State ; and he saw that Athenians, to tell the truth, re- 
spected none but those who could act and speak for the city, 
'And why should you be annoyed with such men? You 
yourselves and none else are their judges ' (^ 20, 21). 

Perhaps hardly anything in Greek literature has The char- 
a fresher or brighter charm than this short speech— ^''"''<^^- 
the natural, wonderfully vivid expression of an at- 
tractive character. Mantitheos is the brilliant, am- 
bitious young Athenian, burning to fiilfil the Homeric 
ideal by distinguishing himself in council as in war ; 
an Alkibiades made harmless by the sentiment of 
chivalry. The general tone of simple self-reliance, 
and possibly the gibe at Thrasybulos, may have been 
found refreshing by elderly senators. Mantitheos 
had really done good service in the field; and his 
statement of this is followed by an ingenuous a 
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for over-eagerness to shine in the ekklesia. The last 
passage is masterly. The virtue of ' minding one's 
own affiiirs ' {a.Tipay^o<jvvy}) was often praised at 
Athens ; but Mantitheos goes to the centre of Athe- 
nian instincts when he telle the judges that ' to say 
the truth' they respect no men who do not take part 
in public life^. 

3, Against Philon. [Or. xsxi.] — This speech may 
be considered as a companion-piece to the last ; being 
an Accusation, as the other is probably a Defence, at 
a dokimasia for the Senate. Philon — a man otherwise 
unknown — had been chosen by lot a member of the 
Senate of Five Hundred ; and had appeared before 
that body, mth others designated to places in it, in 
order to pass the scrutiny. The speaker, himself a 
senator, comes forward to oppose the admission of 
Philon. The date cannot be fixed. Philon is accused 
of having gone about Attica, plundering ' the oldest 
of the citizens,' who had stayed quietly in their 
demes (§ 18); and some of these citizens were still 
ahve : some time between 404 and 395 B.C. may 
therefore be assumed. 

The speaker begins by protesting that no private enmity, 
but only regard to liis oath as senator, induces him to appear 
against Philon. What is the definition of a worthy senator ? 
One who both is, and desires to be, a citizen (§ S). Now 
when the troubles came on Athens [40o B.C.], Philon proved 
how little lie valued his citizenship. He neither stayed with 
the oligarchs in the town, nor joined the exiles at Phyle, 

^ The apecch is described by wliich does no justice to the deli- 

Dobree {Adv. 1. 192) as ' vividia et caj3y of the dcliiioation. ' Ex verbis 

pfkene comicis coloiibtia esprimens Dobrei alterum quendrim Pyi-po- 

oTpaTiKTiv ati6aSeiai' ea shiiul aiie liiiiccn oxpectes,' as Franeken says 

lit hoc ipso placcat '—a description (CommeiU. Lys.^. 118). 
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but went to Orftpiis — paid the resident-alien's tax, and lived 
under tlie protection of a patron. This shall be proved by 
witnesses (§§ 1 — 14). If he says that he was unfit for fight- 
ing, it can be shown that his name does not appear among 
those of the citizens who, instead of personal service, paid 
money or armed their demesmen {§§ 15, 16). Nor was he 
merely passive: he did positive wrong to aged citizens of 
Athens whom he met with in the country [§§ 17 — 19). This 
corresponds with his treatment of his own mother, who trans- 
ferred the keeping of her money from her son to a stranger 
(§§ 20—2.3). Why should such as he be a senator ? The 
betrayer of a garrison, a fleet, or a camp is punished ; but 
Philon baa betrayed the State itself (§§ 24— 2G). 

' He has broken no law,' he says. No : for an offence so 
enormous was never expressly contemplated by any legislator 
(§§ 27, 28). If the aliens who helped Athens in her need 
were honoured, surely the citizens who abandoned her should 
be disgraced. The advocates who claim honour for Philon 
now would have done better had they advised him to deserve 
it then (§§ 29 — 33). Let each senator ask himself why he 
was admitted to that dignity, and he will see why Philon 
ought to be shut out from it (§ 34). 

Tlie tone of this address is in contrast with that 5J^,f ""^* 
of the protest against the election of Evandros : it is *^"'P"''"°- 
severe and decided, but not bitter or unfaii'. A cha- 
racter which seems to have been really contemptible 
is drawn without passion, each statement being sup- 
ported by evidence ; and the assertion of the speaker, 
that only a sense of duty prompted him to accuse, is 
at least not contradicted by his method. The style 
is rhetorical, and ratlier more openly ai'tificial than 
is tisual with Lysias (see esp. §§11, 32) ; but it lias 
all his compactness and foree — of which the short 
appeal at the end is a good example. One point <i^fllf^^*f^ 
historical interest comes out. Philon is accused of^*""^""' 
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having taken part, in 405 B.C., neitlier with oligarchs 
nor with democrats. He pleads : — ' Had it been an 
offence not to be present at such a time, a law would 
have been made expressly on that subject.' The 
answer is, that, owing to the inconceivable enormity 
of the offence, no law has been enacted on the sub- 
ject (§ 27). So completely had Solon's enactment 
against neutrahty — to which the speaker could have 
appealed with so much rhetorical effect— passed out 
of the remembrance of that generation^, 
f™™*™^" 4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish 
f^g<f the Democracy. [Or. xxv.]— This title, given to the 
ifewocTO^s. speech in the MSS., is clearly wrong. The speaker 
is, indeed, chiefly concerned to prove that he is guilt- 
less of any share in the crimes of the Thirty Tyrants ; 
but it is clear that he was not upon his trial for high 
treason. There is no reference to any penalties which 
threatened him. The question is whether he shall, 
or shall not, be admitted to certain privileges. Thus 
in § 3 he insists on his claim to participation in the 
advantages of citizenship ; in § 4 he speaks of rights 
which citizens who have done no evil ought to share 
with positive benefactors of the State; in § 14 he 
says to the judges : — ' If, when I might have had 

1 RaucheBStein, in liia iiitroduc- duag partem fieret et ob earn caui- 

,tioQ to tlic speech (p. 116), brings sam irritatis animis ufrinque 

t^^ethei-tliechiefpassageainwhich arma caperentar pugnareturque, 

Solon's law is mentioned: — PluL turn qui in eo tempore in eoque 

Sol. c. 20 {Snpov fipai rou ev trraa-ti Casu civilis discordiae Don altor- 

fLrjSeTfpas (iepi&o7 yfvoiiesov): Cic. utripartiseadiuuxeHtseilsolitanus 

ad Ait. X. 1 : Gelliua ii. 12 (trans- separatuaque a commnni malo civi- 

lating an extract from Aristotle tatis necesserit, is domo pntria for- 

— perhaps from his iroXirdai) »i ob tunisqnc omnibus carcto, esul ex- 

hanc discordiam dutentiimfm^ue torri>que eito. 
eeditio atque discesiio popul! in 
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office, I declined it, I have a right to receive honour 
from you now.' Clearly this speech was delivered on ^ 
the occasion of a dokimasia for some office to which » 
the speaker had been designated, but his admission 
to which was opposed. The cause is heard by an 
ordinary court — ^probably \mder the presidency of the 
Thesmothetae^ — and on appeal from a decision for 
the speaker already given by the Senate, The date ^ 
must be placed between 402 ajid 400 B. c, ; probably 
nearer to the lower limit^. The accusers were Epi- 
gones, Diophanes and Kleisthenes (§ 35). The de- 
fendant is not named. 

It would not be strange, he says, if the speeches matle ^ 
againat him had excited the indignation of the judges against 
all, without distinction, who had remained at Athens under 
the Thirty. Much more might, indeed, have been said about 
the crimes of the Tyrants. But it is unmeaning to charge 
those crimes upon men who had no share in them. If he 



' Since the Thesmothetae had 
jurisdiction in causes connected 
with BonifioiTiac : Pollus 8. 44. 

' Ruuclienistein iJntrodiKt. p. 91) 
auppfises 402 ac; Bliiss {Att. Be- 
reih. p. 509) prefers 401 or 400. 

The aistunents for the earlier 
date are these. — (1) The general 
tone of the speech, referring to the 
troubles of the Anarchy as recent : 
(■2) § 17, where the speaker saja 

wpoflii/iJjtrofioi j^pijuroi (teai — aS 

if he had not yet had time to prove 
hia reformed character : (3) §| 23 
— 24, where the esiled adherents 
of the Thirty are described as still 
hopii^ for a reaction at Athens: 
(4) § 28, from whicii (Rauchenstein 
thinks) it appears tliat the law of 
Archiuos was not yet passed— a 
law enacted soon after the resto- 



ration of the democracy, providing 
that persons against whoni, in 
despite of the Amnesty, accusa- 
tions wore brousht in violaUon 
of the Amnesty, should bo allowed 
at once to enter a jrapaypaip^, and 
to speak _^rsi at its hearing (Isokr. 
Kail, g 2). 

For the later date it is at^ed 
(1) that in one place at leasts 21 
— the CTonts under the Thirty are 
spoken of as if some considerable 
interval had elapsed; (2) that the . 
restored democracy was old enough I 
for abuses to have grown up, — § 30 / 
[this is, I think, a strong point]; 
(3) tliat § 28 does not prove the 
law of Arthinos to be non-existont, 
since that law would have had no 
bearing on a SoKiitaalu. 
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can prove that he is innocent, he may surely claim at least 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship in common with men 
of more distinguished services {§§ 1 — 6). No man is born 
an oligarch or a democrat. He becomes one or the other 
according to liis private interest [rCv IBia a-v/j-t^epovjiap, § 10). 
This is proved by history. Phrynichos and Peisanciros were 
demagogues before they became oligarchs. Men who helped 
to overthrow the Four Hundred were afterwards numbered 
with the Thirty: many of the Four Hundred themselves 
were with the democrats at the Peiraeus ; some of those who 
had expelled the Four Hundred were afterwards among the 
Thirty ; and some of the men who gave in their names for 
the march against Eleusis, after going forth with tlie people, 
were besieged along with the Tyrants'. 

The explanation is simply that their interests varied at 
different times. Now, the interest of the speaker lay wholly 
with the democracy. He had been five times trierarch and 
had been in four sea-fights (§ 12). The establishment of the 
Thirty destroyed his chance of reward for these services. 
Neither under the First Oligarchy nor under the Second did 
he hold office (§§ 7 — li). If he did no wrong in the Anar- 
chy, much more will he be a good citizen under the restored 
Democracy. The victims of the Tyrants must not be con- 
founded with their agents. It was the error of the Thirty 
that they visited the sins of a few corrupt demagogues on 

' § 9 tltri Sf otTwct riv 'E\(v- deserted to the Tyrants— in iThich 
tr'ivaSt ajToypa-^a^efiai; t^tX- case e^eXdojiTes meaus 'having 
66i'Tesiifd'viiair,iiTo\i.opKovi,- marched out:' or (2) men who, 
Tofifr'auTtSi'. The Thirty Tjrants, haying been driven from Athens 
when their government fell and by the Thirtj, remained in Attica, 
was Bncoeeded by that of the Ten, aud, instead of joiniug the demo- 
withdrew to Eleiisia. After the re- crate, joined the tyrants at Eieusis 
storation of the democracy, an es- — in whicli case «|eX5ojT(s means 
pedition was made from Athens 'liaving left Athens' under stress 
against Eleusis, and they n-cre dis- of tlie Tyranny. I prefer the 
lodged : Xen. Hell. is. iv. 39, 43. former view as giving («) a clearer 

Thequeetiouis,whetiieroi'E\tu- meaning to djroypaylraiUyav, (b) a. 

a-ivaSe anoypa'^aittvot are (1) men clearer contrast between (^(Xfldtrfs 

who enrolled themselves at Athens fuff vjiav and iwoXiopKoiJno /jtr" 

for this expedition, but afterwards <ivr£y. y ^ ^ 
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all tliO citizens : let not the people so err now (§§ 15 — 20). 
Dissensions among the Thirty gave the exiles their first 
hopes of success ; let not disunion in the democracy now give 
occasion to the enemies of Athens, but let the oaths of am- 
nesty be kept towards all (§§ 21— 2-t). After the fall of the 
Four Hundred, the rigours which bad advisers caused to be 
adopted against their political opponents brought the city 
to ruin. And now sycophants, counselling a revengeful 
policy, oppose themselves to the views of those who were 
really active in restoring the democracy. Such men show 
what they would have been had they shared the power of 
the Thirty. The friends of the city advise differently. Let 
the Amnesty hold good for all. When those who are really 
answerable for the past troubles are brought to account, 
severity is excusable ; but innocent men must not be mixed 
up with them (g§ 25—35). 

The speaker had evidently been closely connected 
with the party of the Tyrants ; for though he states 
his services to the democracy before 405 B.C., of 
his political character since that time he has no- 
thing better to say than that it has been harralesa ; 
indeed, he impHes a contrast between himself and 
those who had been true to the democracy at its need 
{§ 4). It is hard to understand the high praise which me speech 
has been given to this speech by some critics ofi""'''S«A 
Lysias^; it is barely conceivable that one of the ablest 
of them should count it his best work^. The speaker's 
interpretation of the Amnesty is, indeed, larger and 
truer than the opposite view taken by the accuser of 
Evandros^; and his elaborate exposition of the doc- 
trine that poHtical creed is purely an affair of self- 

* As by Eeiske ('egregia, luou- oratio esse omn:«m optima.' Do- 

lenta, Lysiae nomine digniasima,' bree, Adv. i. 247. 

Or. Alt. V. p. 159): andbyFranckcu ' Or.xxvi. §§ 16— 20 : sec above, 

{Comment. Lyi. p. 184), p. 244, 

' ' Ljsiam relegenti videtnr haee 
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interest may claim the praise of candour. The style 
has vigour, but neither brUKaney nor dignity ; and 
the ethos of the speaker, as a moderately intelligent 
and thoroughly practical man, can scarcely be ac- 
counted persuasive^, 
jj- 5. For the Invalid. [Or. xxi.v.] — This speech 
may conveniently be classed with the four preced- 
ing, since it was written for a doHmasia, although 
the scrutiny in this case was of a different kind. At 
Athena a certain allowance was made by the State to 
the dSufaroi^: that is, to persons who were unable, 
through bodily aUnient, to earn a livelihood, and who 
had less than three minae of private property. Once 
a year, or perhaps oftener, the list of applicants for 
such relief was scrutinised by the Senate^ and then 
passed by the ekklesia (§ 22). It is on the occasion 
of such a scrutiny that the present speech is made. 
The speaker had for years (§ 8) been in receipt of an 
obol daily (§ 26) from the State ; but lately it liad 
been attempted to show that he was not entitled to 
public relief. This objection is termed in the title to 
the speech {not in the speech itself) an eisangelia ; 
but had, of course, nothing in common with eisan- 
geliae technically so called except that it was an 

' It is difficult not to auispect flmiity, or included {as Francken 

tliat Ljsiaa— himself a loyal friend thinks, p. 171 n.) also the idea 

ofthe democracy in two disasters — of poverty. The Invalid was said 

wrote this defence of easy tei^- by his adversary (1) t^ crra/iuTi 

versation with deliberate, though hivaaSai koI ouk tlvai ran ahwdrav, 

disused, irony; irony which per- § 4, and (2) hinairdat mivflvai bv- 

haps ran no danger from the acuto- vape'voii afSpiuiroLs avoKluiceiv § 5, 

ness of Ilia client. a phrase evidently aa an antithesis 

* It is not clear whether the — possibly humorous — to dSitmros. 

term dSipBTos, in this technical ' Aeschin. in Timarck. % 104. 
sense, referred only to bodily in- 
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accusation laid immediately before tlie Senate. The i>ate. 
date appears from § 25 to have been later than 
403 B. c. 

Having premised that jealousy is the only conceivable -^no!!**!*. 
motive for this attack upon him, the speaker comes to the 
two objections which have hecn made to his receiving the 
public alms : — that he is not really a cripple ; and that he 
has a trade [§§ 1 — 4), He answers the second objection 
first (§§ 5 — 9) ; and then refutes the other with a good deal 
of grim humour (§§ 10 — 14), Lastly, he defends his general 
character (§§ 15 — 20), and concludes with an entreaty not to 
be deprived of his obol a day (§§ 21—27). 

Harpokration seems^ to have doubted the genuine- no ffiwnd 
ness of this speech ; possibly on the ground taken by ^^^J^. 
Boeckh ^ — that Lysias would not have written, nor the "**"' 
Senate endured, so elaborate an address on such a 
subject. This seems a most unsafe argument against 
a composition excellent of its kind, and excellent in a 
way suggestive of Lysias. The humour, broad, but 
stopping short of burlesque, exactly suits the con- 
dition of the speaker ; and there is true art in the 
ironical pathos of the invalid, when, using an Attic 
illustration, he remarks that his infirmity is disputed 
with him by his adversary as eagerly as if it were an 
heiress (§ 1^)- 

' seems, for his words are (s. v. remarks that all such trifles, with- 

dSuvaros), tan St Koi Xdyoc tis as out distinction, were Jield spurious 

AiJffi'otJ tttp'i ToD dSvvaTov : sonie by the old critics, whom Harpokra- 

MSS. Laving ai Xeytroi AucnW tion and Atheiia«os follow. But it 

(Blass, AU. Bereds. p. 648). should be noticed that Athenafioa, 

' Staa,tsk. I. p. 260 fl'. referred while he adds il ■yvijV'os to his 

to by Blasa I. c. Blass classes mention of the TreplroSxp.rpOToBos 

this speech with such ' bagatelle' (vi. p. 23I b), only says of the iripX 

speeches as Xciyos istpi r^t iyyo- rijt cyyti6^Krjs that it is 'ascribed' 

eij«i)E, Xoyos TTipi ToO xpuooD rpi- to Lysias— acquiescing, apparently, 

iruEot, &c., ascribed to Lysias; and in the ascription (v. p. 209 f). 
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v. Causes relating to Military Oefesces 
(\ iTTOTa^iov — doTpareCa^) . 
^ffams( )( 1- Agahist AlkiUadcs, on a Charge of Desertion 
fttJ [Oi XIV.]. 

Altibiadea ^ ^ , ... 

" 2. Agmnst Alhhiades, on a Charge of Failure to 

Serve [Or. xv.]. 

^^^ Tliese speeches do not refer to two distinct accu- 

BB^/flJf* satlons, but are merely two different ways of stating 
the same accusation. Alkibiades, son of the famous 
Alkibiades, had taken part in the expedition sent 
from Athena to the relief of Haliartos when Boeotia 
was invaded by Lysander in 395 B,c. But, instead 
of serving with the heavy-armed infantry, he had 
chosen to serve with the cavalry, although he had 
not passed the scrutiny (dokimasia) requii'ed before 
enrolment among the Knights. His accusers might 
have indicted him under a special law which attached 
the penalty of disfranchisement to such a ffaud (Or. 
siv. § 8). They preferred, however, to bring against 
him a more mvidious charge — desertion of military 
duty. 

^auf^'^ The principal military offences were dealt with at 
Athens by one law. Under this law a citizen was 
liable to indictment and if convicted to disfranchise- 
ment for 1. Failure to join the army — da-TparcCas : 
2. Cowardice in battle— SetXi'as : 3. Desertion of his 
post — Xtjrora^Lou. This third terra properly denoted 
an offence distinct from the other two. But it was 
sometimes so extended as to include either of the 
other two^. Now Alkibiades had sei"ved, indeed, 

1 It does not appear quite ccrtaiu distjnct from a. ypw^St XOTura^iou, 
whether there was a vpn^ij StiXiar In § 6 cf the First Speech Against 
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but had not served with the hophtes. His offence, 
then, might be looked at from two points of view. 
He might be considered as a man who, on service, 
had been found out of his place, and who was liable 
to an indictment for Desertion of his Post — ypa^i) 
XnTOTtx^iov. Or he might he considered as a man who 
had never been present in his place, and who was 
liable to an indictment for Failure to Serve — ypa^i) 
acrTpareta?. The First Speech takes the former point 
of view ; the Second takes the latter. 

The date and occasion of the speeches are not Da'«. 
directly indicated, but can be determined almost 
certainly. This was the first military trial since 
' the peace ' {xiv. § 4) ; — a campaign had just taken 
place, but. no battle had been fought (§ 5), though 
the generals had given satisfaction to the State 
(xv. § 1). All this corresponds with the campaign 
of the year 395. It was the first since the peace, 
or rather truce, with Sparta in the spring of 404. 
No battle had been fought, because, before the 



Alkibiadca they appear to be iden- posed to correspond to a like dis- 

tifled. But ill the following pas- tinction in the actual Attic law. 

sages (among others) thoy are Obviously a-ypo^^ Xiirora^iov might 

distinguished : — Aeschin. in Gtes. bo needed for cases in which a 

§175£oXoip— (wrotiauToittViTinioiE ypai^i) btiKias Could not be pre- 

^cTo Si'w €vi)ie'T6anov aaTjiaTfu- fen'cd. On the other hand, the 

TOW icai Toj' XeXoijroTQT^i' ragfc ypa'jiri XiTTOTngiou might probably 

Kiii Tov &fi\ov d/ioi'iBC Aadok. include the case of doTpnTfi'a: just 

de M!/»l. ^TZ ottoctoi XLwoiiv t^v as the S/KijXmojiopruptuu (compared 

rd^n" 5 diTTpaT(Hit ij StiXlas ? by Franckon, CommeK(.Zy*. pill) 

avaviiaxlov otjAouv f) r^f dmrlSa lay against a man who reused to 

diroQaXouv: and Plato's distinction give evidence; not merely against 

(Legg. xii. 943 f ) of aarpmt'tat: one who, having undertaken to do 

~XijroTa|i(iii — pi<fi6ivTuv (the last ao, failed to appear, 
equivalent to Siikias) may be sup- 



17 
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Atlienian force aiTived at Haliartos, the Lacedae- 
monians had already been defeated, and Lysandros 
slam. The Athenian Generals had only to assist 
at the arrangement of the humiliating truce under 
which Pausanias led his army out of Boeotia^. In 
395 B.C. the younger Alkihiades must have been 
about twenty years of age^. 

The Court was composed of soldiers (oTpanwras 
ZiKatfiiv, Or. XIV. § 5), the Generals presiding (rwc 
ijTpo.Tr]ySiv Seofiai, XV. l). Archestratides, the chief 
accuser, had opened the cause and produced the 
evidence; these two speakers are his friends and 
supporters. (Or. xiv. 3 ; xv. 12.) 

The accuser explains his appearance in that capacity. 
An explanation is, indeed, hardly necessary, considering the 
character of Alkibiades; but in his own case a feud in- 
herited from his father supplies a special motive. (g§ 1^3.) 
He then addresses himself to a technical point. The law 
against Desertion is so worded (it has been argued) that 
it does not apply where there has been no battle. He 
i that one of the two offences which that law con- 
— namely Failure to Serve — is manifestly proved 
against Alkibiades, who did not take his place among the 
hoplites. Of the other offence — Desertion of his Post through 
cowardice — ^he is virtually guilty, since his reason for preferring 
to serve with the cavalry was that there he would run less 
risk. Others, who were really knights, waived their privilege 
in this instance", and served as liopUtes. Alkibiades seized 
a privilege to which he had no claim (§ 10). Such audacity 

' Xen. Hellm. in. v. 16. tithcoa (Or. xvi) § 12, where Man- 

* Since from Isokr. rfe 5/^i> (Or. titheos, speaking of t!iis veij 

svi) § 45 it appears that the expedition to Haliartos, says :~ut-( 

younger Alkibiades was bom in, ,,.(it 'A\[opTov tSsi ^or/Siiv, vjto 

or just before, 415 B. C. 'OpdodovXov Knrf iXey/ieVoi Imrfvue, 

' This statement is exactly il- ...iripaiv nvn^avraf fV! mvs 

Instrated by the Speech For lian- iirjrovs aSoKifiafrTan jrnpii t!ip 
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must be punished for public example. Let tlie soldiers 
who sit in judgment remember how mucli each of thom 
sacrificed to his duty, and then decide what punishment is 
merited by such contempt of duty (^ 4 — 15), The advo- 
cates of Alkibiailes will plead his youth and liis parentage. 
Neither his own nor Ids father's character deserves sympathy. 
If relatives plead for him, it is they who ought to have re- 
strained him ; if officials, they must show that he is legally 
innocent. (§§ 16—22.) 

Then follows a bitter attack upon the defendant and his 
father. Alkibiades tlie younger is described as vicious from 
his youth, and as a traitor to his own father' ; all the treasons 
of the elder Alkibiades are recounted at length. He prompted 
the Spartan occupation of Dekeloia — he incited Chios to 
revolt — he preferred a home even in Thrace to Athens. He 
betrayed the Athenian fleet to Lysandros: both liis great- 
gi-andfathers, Megakles and Alkibiades, were ostracised. 
(^ 23 — 10.) An attack ou the family in their private rela- 
tions, as stained with every impurity and impiety, leads to 
the conclusion. Much, the accuser says, has been omitted : 
the judges must imagine it. He then causes to be read the 
laws on which he relies; the judicial oath; and the indict- 
ment. (§§41—47.) 

The Generals, the presidents of the Court, say that they second 
allowed Alkibiades as a special favour to serve with the 
cavalry. Why, in that case, was he rejected by the 
phylarch of his oivn tribe, and not struck off the list of 
hoplites by the taxiarch ? Why, when he took the field, was 
he treated with scorn by all the knights, and driven to 
place himself among the mounted bowmen ? It is strange 
if the Generals can enrol a man among the knights at their 

vofiov (ya irpo<Ti\6ay f^ijv r^ 'Op- Francken suggests 'Opvtds (tlie 

0nji6v\o> t'lnXfi^ni jif tK tou town in the Argeia); and thinks 

KaraXoyov. that the joung Alkibiades may 

' An allusion in § 26 ia obsoura have had sdraething to do with 

It is said that the younger AIki- a betrayal of that place to the La- 

biades/«™ etoTi/iov tm^oiAivaas cedaemonians in 416 B.C.; cC 

ru irarpi "Cptour TrpoBSojiter'. Thuc. vi. ^ {Comment. Ly». p. 106). 
17—2 
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pleasure, when thoy cannot so enrol him among the hoplites. 
If, however, the Genei-als have exceeded their real powers, 
then the Court cannot recognise their arbitrary act. (^ 1 — 8.) 
The law is, indeed, severe; but the judges must administer 
it as unflinchingly as if they wore marching against the 
enemy (§§ 9 — ^12). 

The first especially, of tliese Wo speeches should 
■ be compared with the Defence written shortly before 
by laokrates— probably in 397 or 396 B.C.— for the 
same man. Both bear striking witness to the hatred 
felt for the memory of the elder Alkibiades in the 
early years of the restored democracy. Here, de- 
nunciations of the father fill about one-half of the 
speech against the son ; there, the son devotes more 
than three-fourths of his address to a defence of his 
father. The speech Against Alkibiades ascribed to 
Andokides, but probably the work of a late sophist, 
indirectly illustrates the same feeling ; being, in fact, 
an epitome of the scandalous stories about Alkibiades 
current at the same period. 

Harpokration refers to Oration xiv. with a doubt 
of its authenticity ■"■; Oration xv. is cited by no 
ancient author. The genuineness of each has been 
called in question by modem critics^ ; chiefly on 
grounds of internal evidence. It has been noticed 
that the composition varies in some points from the 
usual Lysian character ; and that the special marks 

' s.v. 'AXui^iaSijt. the sceptics, and himself inclines 

= See Francken (Comm^(. Zj/a. to doubt b'llh speeelies; tliougli 

pp. 110—115), who refers to the allowing, with Pranclien, that they 

doubts of Boecth and others, but certainly are not mere sophistic 

himself ospresses positive suspicion exercises. Taylor thought the ee- 

only of Or, XT : Blass (AU. Bereds, cond spurious (Reiske Or. Ait. v, 

pp. 491—4), who ad(la Scheibe to 6.53). 
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of his power are absent^. The two speeches must 
stand or fall together. If not the work of jLysias, 
they are certainly the work of a contemporary writer 
for the law-courts. But the evidence, external or 
internal, against their genuineness appears too slight 
to warrant even a strong suspicion. 

VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent 
TO Murder iypa^ai. <^6vov — rpau/^aro; e/c Trpoi'oias). 

1. Against Eratosthenes. [Or, xii.] — -Polemar- vi.i. 
chos, brother of Lysias, had been put to death by j^^" 
the Thirty Tyrants. Eratosthenes, one of their 
number, was the man who had arrested him and 
taken him to prison. In this speech Lysias, himself 
the speaker, charges Eratosthenes with the murder 
of Polemarchos, and, generally, with his share in the 
Tyranny. 

A question has to be considered in regard to the 7"™ nf 
form of the accusation. "Was Eratosthenes prosecuted 
under an ordinary indictment for murder ? Or was 
lie accused on the occalsion of his coming forward to 
render account of his oiEce as one of the Thirty ? 

On the former supposition it is hard to say before 
what court the trial took place. Clearly it was not 
the Arelopagos. If it was the Delphinion, then 
Eratosthenes must have pleaded some justification 
of the homicide ; but he admits its guilt, and lays 
the blame on his colleagues (§ 24). If it was an 

' Blass notices especially the Lysiani ; ille potina scripBiBset 
heaping together of homoioteleuta ^eydXt; S evrvx'a 



ind 35. Markland ob- TroXirtii' djraXXav^rai (ap. Eeiske 

serves on Or. xiv § 47, /iryoXij 6* 0. A. y. 553). The absence of ^flot 

fuTVxia TO Toiouj-rav iroKiTan ajroX- and x^P" ^ ^''^ more general ac- 

\ay^paL isoXu, 'hi non sunt numeri CTisation — a vague one. 
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ordinary heliastie court under the presidency of 
the Eleven, then there must have been an arrest 
(a-n-aytoy)]) by the Eleven ; but this does not seem 
to have taken place^. 

The other supposition offers less difficulty. A 
special clause in the Amnesty of 403 B.c. excluded 
the Thirty Tyrants, the Ten who had succeeded 
them, and the Eleven who had served them. But 
any one even of these might enjoy the Amnesty if 
he chose to stand a public inquiry, and was acquitted^. 
When the oligarchy was finally overthrown, Pheidon 
and Eratosthenes were the only members^ of it who 
stayed at Athens. As they dared to do this, they 
must have availed themselves of the permission to 
give account of their office. And Lysiaa could have 
had no better opportunity for preferring his accusa- 
tion than that which would be given by the public 
inquiry into the conduct of Eratosthenes. Two 
things in the speech itself tend to show that it 
was spoken on this occasion. First, its general 

' The Eurguments a^itist the SO}giveBthewordsof theAmnesty: 

hypothesis of au ordinary ypa<pji koi di! /ifr^iriKaKijo'oi tiuv itoXitui' 

ijiovov are well given by Blass {AU. oti&tvl, irXfiv rav rpioKoi^a *oi rmi 

£e*-.pp,540~l.)Scheibe(ii'.)think3 .VS*™ [^al i-uv S(ica]' oiSi ToiT<ov 

that the trial ivaa 'fortaase apud osaniStki) tv66i'atSiS6ivitT^!dpx^s 

heliaatas ad Delphinium;' Rau- ^t i}p$fi'. Franckeu cannot be 

chensteiiiapparently(/«irorf. p. J6) nght in reforrii^ TovT<iv here to 

before an ordinary heliastie court, rau tvttxa nnly {Comment. Ly». p. 

Francken also {CoriamnU Lyg.-^,. 79). The words rwi/dEKii are added 

79) seems to reject the idea of an by Sauppe and Baiter with Schnei- 

accusation at the (bdCcoi. der and others. 

' Senophon {Hellen. ii. it. 38) = Pheidon had been one of the 

mentions the esclusioii from the Thirty and also one of the Ten. 

Amnesty of the Thirty, the Eleven, Eratosthenes had been one of the 

and ' the Ten who had ruled in the Thirty, but not one of the Ten. 

Peiraeus.' Andokides {De Myat. § This is clear from §§ 54, 55. 
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scope. It has a wider range, and deals more gene- 
rally with the history of the Anarchy, than would 
be natural if it was concerned exclusively with 
an ordinary indictment for murder. Only the first 
third of the speech relates to Polemarchos ; thence- 
forth to the end his name is not mentioned, even 
in the peroration ; the political offences of Era- 
tosthenes are exclusively dwelt upon. It may be 
noticed, too, that at the commencement Lysiaa 
speaks in tlie plural of 'the defendants' and their 
hostility to Athens, as if Eratosthenes was only in 
the same predicament with several other persons. 
Secondly, an expression in § 37 should be noticed. 
The speaker there says that he has done enough in 
havdng shown that the guilt of the accused reaches 
the point at which death is deserved. He would 
not have said this if death had been the necessary 
penalty in case of conviction. But he might well 
say it if his charge was preferred, among many others, 
when Eratosthenes was giving his account, and when 
the question was what degree of pimishment, if any, 
he was to suffer'. 



' Tho view tliat Lysias accused the nearest relative. On the other 
Eratosthenes at iiisetiduvui is taken hand, it can hardlj be doubtful that 
by Blasa {Alt. Ber. p. 540) and by a resident-alien would, as Blasa 
Grote (voL viii. p. 402). I have thinks, have been allowed to pre- 
purposely abstained from bringing feranaecusationattheeuthunaeof 
into the question the faet -that any official whose acts had touched 
Lysias was only an isotelcs. On him ; it certainly is not doubtful 
tho one hand, as Rauchenstein that such a man as Lysias would 
says, a resident alien was probably have been allowed, under the de- 
allowed to prosecute personally, mocracy which he had just helped 
instead of being represented by to restore, to impeach one of the 
his irpooTanjt, whcn the duty of Thirty Tyranta. 
avcij^ng bluod came u|ion him as 
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The date must be i03 B,c,, the year of Eukleides. 
After their flight from Athens the Thirty maintained 
themselves for a short time at Elensis. Soon after 
the restoration of the democracy, an expedition was 
made against Eleusis ; the generals of the Thirty, 
who came out to ask for a parley, were seized and 
put to death; and the Tyrants, with their chief adhe- 
rents, fled from Attica^. But it is clear from § 80 
of the speech that this expedition had not yet taken 
place. 

Again, in §§ 92 f. Lysiaa addresses successively 
two distinct parties — the 'men of the city' who re- 
mained in Athens under the Thirty, and the ' men 
of the Peiraeus.' The line of demarcation could have 
been drawn so sharply only while the war of parties 
was quite recent ; not two or three years later, when 
exiles and oligarchs had long been fused once more 
into one civic body. It was, no doubt, remembered 
for years who had been on one side and who on the 
other. But in a speech made (say) in 400 B. c, we 
should not find the 'men of the city' and the 'men 
of Peiraeus' addressed separately as if they stUl 
formed two distinct camps. 

The speech falls into two divisions. The fii-st 
and shorter {§§ 1 — 36) deals with the special charge 
against Eratosthenes ; the second, with his political 
character and with the crimes of the Tyrants generally. 

I. §§1-36. 

The difficulty here is not how to begin, hut where to stop. 

Ordinarily the accuser is expected to show that he has some 

jiiotive for hostility to the accused. Here it would he more 

' Xon. Hcllen. ii. iv. 43, 
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natural to ask the accused what motive he and his fellows 
have had for their hostility to Athens (§§ 1—3). 

Lysias then enters on his nari-ative of the facts. His 
father had been invited by Perikles to settle at Athens as a 
resident-alien, and had lived there peaceably for thirty years. 
His family had never been involved in any troubles until the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants. Theognis and Peison, members 
of that body, suggested the policy of plundering the resident- 
aliens. These two men first paid a visit to the shield-manu- 
factory of Lysias and hia brother, and took an inventory of 
the slaves. They next came to the dwelling-house of Lysias, 
and got all his ready money, about three talents. He managed 
to slip away from them, and took refuge with a friend in the 
Peiraeua; then, hearing that his brother Polemarchos had been 
met in the street by Eratosthenes and taken to prison, he 
escaped by night to Megara. Polemarchos received the usual 
mandate of the Thirty — to drink the hemlock ; and had a 
beggar's burial. Though he and Lysias had yielded such 
rich plunder, the very earrings were taken from the ears of 
his wife (§ 19). Now the murderer of Polemarchos was 
Eratosthenes (§§ 4—23). Here he is briefly cross-examined :— 

' Did you arrest Polemarchos or not V ' Terrified by the 
orders of the authorities — I proceeded to do so.' ' And were 
you in the council chamber when we were being talked 
about?' 'I was.' 'Did you support, or oppose, those who 
advised our execution?' 'Opposed them,' 'Opposed our 
being put to death V ' Yes.' ' Considering such treatment 
of us to be unjust — or justt' 'Unjust.' 

Lysias comments indignantly on these answers. If Eratos- 
thenes had really protested against the sentence, he would 
not have been selected to make the arrest. He was one of 
the Thirty themselves and had nothing to fear. All the 
circumstances disprove his pretence of good-will ; instead of 
contenting himself with a visit to the house of Polemarchos, 
he seized him in the street; he gave him no friendly hint 
beforehand. If it is true that he opposed the sentence, he 
must at least prove that he did not make the arrest, or did 
not make it in a hareh manner. The judges are then re- 
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minded of the iinportance which their decision will have as 
an example for both citizens and foreigners. The fate of the 
generals who conquered at Arginusae is contrasted with the 
deserts of those who profited by the defeat at AegospotamL 
If those suffered death, what is due to these ? {§§ 24 — 36,) 

II. §§37—100. 

To say more is superfluous: tho guilt of Eratosthenes 
has already been shown to be capital. But lest he should 
appeal to his past life, this must be exposed. In the first 
oligarchy [411 B.C.] he had to fly from the Hellespont 
after an unsuccessful attempt to corrupt the democratic crews 
of Athenian vessels there. After the defeat of Athens [405 
B.C.] he and Kritias were first among the Five Ephori and 
afterwards among the Thirty Tyrants. Pei'liaps lie will say 
that he obeyed the Thirty tlu'ough fear. No, in the cause of 
Theramenes he dared to oppose them. But this opposition 
was not patriotic ; all the quarrels among the Thirty were 
selfish. The so-called moderate party to which Theramenes 
belonged was represented by the later Board of Ten, And 
the Ten, instead of promoting peace, waged war with the 
exiles more bitterly than the Thirty (^ 37—61). 

Theramenes is the man whom Eratosthenes takes credit 
for having defended. It can be fancied how eagerly he would 
have claimed friendship with Themistokles, who built the 
walls of Athens, if he is proud of friendship with Theramenes 
— who pulled them down. Theramenes, when a member of 
the first oligarchy, betrayed his own closest friends, Antiphon 
and Archeptolemos ; after Aegospotami, he undertook to 
make peace without loss of honour, and yet it was he who 
proposed at Sparta that Athens should lose her walls and her 
fleet ; it was he who advocated the proposal of Drakontides 
for the establishment of the Thirty ; and it is this man — 
twice the enslaver of Athens — whom Eratosthenes glories 
in having defended ! (§§ 62—78.) 

This is no season for mercy. The man who condemned, 
untried, the fathers, sons, brothers of those who now judge 
him, does not deserve even a trial. His advocates can urge 
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no merits either of his or of their own. His witnesses are 
mistaken if they think that they can shield from peril of 
death the men who made it dangerous to attend a burial. 
They will say that Eratosthenes was the least criminal of the 
Thirty. Is he to escape because there are twenty-nine greater 
villains in Greece? {§§ 79—91.) 

Lysias now addresses himself, first, to those who remained 
in Athens during the Anarchy, then to the exiles who returned 
from the Peiraeus — speaking as if lie had before him two 
definite bodies of men. He reminds each party of their 
peculiar reasons for hating the Thirty. The ' men of the 
city' should hate tliat despotism; for it shared with them 
nothing but its shame, and forced upon them an unholy strife. 
The 'men of Peiraeus' should hate it: it proscribed them, per- 
secuted them, severed them from country and kinsfolk. Had 
it triumphed, no sanctuary would have protected thetn, nothing 
could have saved their children from outrage at home or 
slavery abroad. But it is needless to speak of what might 
bare been : what has been is too great for words. It can 
only be felt — felt, with boundless resentment for the shrines 
which these men desecrated, for the city which they humbled, 
— for the dead, who are listening now to mark if the judges 
will avenge them. 

' 1 will cease to accuse. You have beard, seen, suffered : — 
you have them :— judge.' (§§ 92—100.) 

The result ia unknown. But as the accused had ^^^^^fif, 

the Trial. 

evidently strong support^ and as Lysias complains 
of the difficulty which he had experienced in finding 
witnesses to some of the principal facts, it is probable 
that the penalty of death, at least, was not inflicted^. 

The Speech Against Eratosthenes must take the characta- 
first place among the extant orations of Lysias, Li *^"^''^- 

' Grote vol vm. p. 402: Rau- the difficulty about witnesses, §§46, 

chenstein Introd. p. 16 : BIa9s.^«. 47. See Or. x (Against Theo- 

Ber. p. 542. As to tlie number of mneaffls) § 3Ii and the remarks on 

men who supported Eratosthenes, it below. 
sec §§51, 56, 65, 87, S8, 91. As to 
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the two parts into which it naturally fails the 
speech presents, in perhaps unique combination, 
two distinct styles of eloquence, — first, the plain 
earnestness of a private demand for redress— then 
the lofty vehemence of a political impeachment. 
The compass of the power shown may best be 
measured by the two passages which mark its limits 
— on the one hand, the account of the arrest of 
Polemarchos, which has almost the flow of Hero- 
dotean narrative ; — on the other hand, the passion- 
ate appeal to the two classes of men who had suffered 
from the Thirty — worked up with all the resources of 
a finished rhetoric. As regards the first, what may 
be called the private, division of the speech, it is 
verj' noticeable how little attempt Lysias makes to 
excite compassion ; he contents himself with a bare 
recital of facts. He relies less on the atrocity of 
the wrong itself than on its significance as part of 
that system of organised crime which he sees per- 
sonified in Eratosthenes. He therefore throws his 
whole weight upon the second, the public, division 
of his subject ; and here he gives us, first, two 
political biographies, the lives of Eratosthenes and 
Theramenea— then, a retrospect of the government 
to which they belonged. In one sense this speech 
of T-ysias may be compared with that of Demos- 
thenes On the Crown. The question at issue 
involves a whole chapter of Athenian history, in 
which both the parties to the case were actors. But 
there is a difference. Demosthenes, the statesman, 
reviews the train of events with which he deals 
from the level of one who has helped to determine 
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tlieir course. Lysias stands on the lower ground 
of a private person ; he sees the events of the 
Anarchy as they were seen by the raasses who 
suffered, but were powerless to control ; he does 
not discuss two rival linea of policy, but recalls, 
as a common man, experiences familiar to thousands. 
It is just because he speaks from among the crowd 
that he is so successful In denouncing Eratosthenes, 
and leaves the impression that in his attack upon 
the worst of close oligarchies he was the spokesman 
of an entire people-^. 

2. Against Agointos. [Or. xin.] — Agoratos, ^ 
son of a slave, had gained the Athenian citizenship 
by pretending to have had a hand in the assassination 
of Phrynichos in 411 ; a merit to which, according 
to his accuser, he had no claim. (§ 76.) For six 
years afterwards he had lived at Athens, exercising 
the trade of informer, and laying 'all conceivable 
■ indictments' (ras ef ouBpatTrav ypaipd-; § 73) before 
the law-courts. He is now charged with having 
slandered away the lives of several distinguished 
citizens just before the establishment of the Thirty. 

It was in the spring of 404 that Theramenes came 
back from Sparta with the hard conditions of peace. 



' Perhaps sceptical criticiam haa in emending the Bjieech Against 

produced no greater marvel than Agoratos; 'qiiani supposilam esse 

an essay De oraliorte in Erat- a Graeculo ludimagistro idoneis 

otthenem Trigintaeirum Lysiae argumentiaevincara. Antiphonteae 

falsi tributa, by A. Hecker (progr. omnm et omm* partler Andod- 

Gyran, Leid. a. 1847 — 8). After deae orationeg tpuriae sunl. Quae 

proving to his own satisfaction breei singula perseeuturus turn.' 

tlie spuriousneBS of thia speeeh, Literature baa lost a coriositj by 

the author ends by regretting the non-fulfiiment of this promise, 
that he has spent some time 
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Athens had been siiffering for months the extreme of 
famine and miseiy ; the mass of citizens were thank- 
ful for reKef on any terms. But there were still a few 
men, influential by their position and service, who 
stood out against the bargain which the oligarchical 
party were about to strike with Spai-ta. The oli- 
garchs, impatient to get rid of their opponents, had 
recourse to the aid of Agoratos. It was arranged 
that he should himself be charged with plotting to 
defeat the peace, and should then denounce a certain . 
number of otlier persons as his accomplices. One 
Theokritos accused him before the Senate. A party 
of senators went to the Peiraeus to arrest him, Ago- 
ratos, feigning alarm, took sanctuary at the altar in 
the temple of Artemis at Munychia. Certain citizens 
who suspected him to be the victim, or the agent, of 
a plot, gave baU for him, and offered to take him out of 
Attica to await quieter times. He declined this pro- 
posal, and appeared before the Senate to give in- 
formation. He denounced, first, the men who had 
bailed him ; then several of the Generals and taxi- 
archs (§ 13), among whom were the General Strombi- 
chides, Dionysiod6ro9 (kinsman of the accuser in this 
case), and probably Eukrates^ the brother of Nikias ; 
also a number of other citizens. These, with Ago- 
ratos himself, were imprisoned ; and it was decreed 
that they should be tried both by the Senate and by 
a special court of Two Thousand. Immediately after- 
wards the peace with Sparta was ratified^, 

' Bukrates is not named in tliis ' That, according to Lysias, tlie 

speech; but see § 5 of Or, xvin., informationa of Agoratos were 

which refers to the confiscation of made before tlie acceptance of the 

ilia property. peace and the surrender of tlie 
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The government of the Thirty having been esta- 
blished, the prisoners were tried ; but not by the 
Two Thousand ; only by a new oligarchical Senate. 
They were all condemned to death, except Agoratos, 
who was banished. In 404 he joined the democratic 
exile.g at PhyM, and afterwards returned to Athens 



city, apt>ears distinctly from § iv, 

rout (the popular leaders) its Sia- 
^oXdt Kiri Ktvhivovs Koraor^cm. 
It follows also from § 16. 

Grote (viii. p. 320) believes that 
Ljsiaa has misdated the informa- 
tions of Agoratos, placing tlicm 
before the surrender, whereas they 
were, in fact, given after it. He 
remarkB: (1) That it is difficult to 
suppose ftn interval sufficient for 
these accusations between the re- 
turn of Theranienes and the rati- 
fication of the peace, for which the 
people were most impatient. (2) 
That the bailera of Agoratos could 
not have proposed to convej him 
away by sea from Munychia, when 
the harbour was blocked up. (3) 
That the expression 'till quieter 
times' (wif KQTOoroiij to npayiurra, 
ib.) ivonid have been inappropri 
ate at a moment just before the 
surrender. 

Kow, (l) all that Lysias relates 
about the informations need not 
have occupied more than one dayi 
there is room for them, then, be- 
tween the return of Theranienes 
and the ratification of the peace (on 
the day after his return, Xen. 
Hdlen. II. ii. 22). Lysias describai 
the capitulation and entrance of 
Lysandros into Athena as folliiaing 
immediately on the act of Agora- 



tos, § 34. (2). We do not know how 
strict the blockade established in 
November 405 may have lieen in 
March 404: the 'two boats' may 
have lain ready at some point in 
Munychia outside the harbour. (3) 
The third objection Idonotunder-i 
stand. Surdy the time just before 
the surrender— when Athens was 
fall <ff misery and faction— might 
be called a troubled time. 

Ho doubt Lysias had a motive 
forplaeingtha informations of Ago- 
ratos before the capitulation, and 
thus representing him as respon- 
sible for it. On tho other hand, it 
may bo observed that the oligarchs 
would not have had the same 
motive for suborning Agoratos 
when the jwace, which gave them 
the ascendancy, had been ratified. 

An ingenious attempt has been 
made (by Christian Renner, Com- 
ment. L'jsiac. ec. dun, Gottingen 
1S6!)] to show that it is consistent 
with the narrrttivo of Lysias to 
suppose that the peace had been 
wrfph-d, and that the popular 
leaders, when denounced by Ago- 
ratos, were <iniy agitating for a 
ri'rision of it But tho words in 
§ 17 bar this view, Kenner can 
get over them only by Hupposing 
them corrupt. He proposes with 
Frohberg to strike out the words 
Tiji' V(p\ Ttis (Iprivijs after fUKKrjirlav. 

This is to cut tho knot. 
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with them ; but appears to have been ill received 
{§ 77). He is now accused of murder by Dionysios, 
cousin and brother-in-law to Dionya/odoros. 

M«dtof The procedure was not by an indictment before 

the Areiopagos or the Delphinion, hut by an informa- 
tion (endeixis) laid before the archon, followed by a 
summary arrest (apagogS) — precisely as in the case 
of the Mitylenean charged with the murder of Hero- 
des, for whom Antiphon wrote a defence ; the case 
was therefore heard by an ordinary court un der the 
presidency of the Eleve n. There had, however, been 
a slight informality. Strictly speaking, endeixis and 
apagoge were apphcahle only in cases where the ac- 
cused had been taken in the act ; though, as appears 
from this and from the Herodes case, the limitation 
was not always observed. Here the accuser had left 
out the words ctt' avro^jxopa in drawing up the indict- 
ment ; but had been compelled to add them by the 
Eleven, although in this instance they had no real 
meaning (g§ 84, 86). 

Date. The trial took place ' long after ' the events to 

which it referred (§ 83) ; and the condemnation of 
Menestratos, who himself suffered on the same ac- 
count ' long after ' his offence (§ 56), is mentioned as 
if it was not very recent. At least five or six yeai-s, 
then, must have elapsed since 404 b.c. The speech 
cannot be placed earlier than 400 ; probably it may 
be placed as late as 398^. 

Jnatytis. The speaJter begins by explaining that both on private 

and on pnblie grounds he is entitled to be Ihe accuser of 

'- Rauchenstcin /ntrod. p. 55 : Blass Ati. Ber. p. 557. 
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Agoratos. On private gi-ouiids, since DionysiodSros was his 
cousin and brother-in-law ; on public, because the crime of 
Agoratos affects tbe whole State (§§ 1 — i). 

The narrative of the facts (§§ 5 — 48) fails into four parts, 
(i) From the defeat at Aegospotami in 405 to the moment 
when Agoratos made his accusations, in the spring of 404 : 
§§ 5—34. (ii) The trial and condemnation of the accused : 
§§ 35 — 38. (iii) Their last injunctions to their relatives : 
§§ 39 — 42. (iv) The sequel of theu- deaths — the reign of 
terror, which they had foreseen and endeavoured to avert : 
§§ 43—48. 

The pleas which Agoratos may set up in his defence are 
next considered. He may deny the fact of having informed ; 
but the decrees of the Senate and of the ekklesia will con- 
fute him. He may pretend that he informed in the interest 
of the State: but the events disprove that. He may say that 
he was forced to inform ; but the circumstances of his arrest 
show that he did so willingly. He may throw the blame on 
Menestratos, who also informed. Nay, Menestratos was after- 
wards a victim of Agoratos, whose turn it is now to suffer 
himself. Compare the conduct of Agoratos with that of 
Aristophanes, who died rather than turn accuser (§§ 49 — 61). 

The eminent men whom Agoratos destroyed may bo con- 
trasted with himself and with his family. His three brothers 
have all E\iffered death for base crimes; he himself obtained 
the citizenship by pretending to have assassinated Phrynichos. 
It is a dilemma ; let him suffer for the murder or for the 
fraud (§§ 62—76). 

He will perhaps claim sympathy as having joined the 
exiles at Phylfi and returned with them. The fact was that, 
when he appeared at Phyle, they would have put him to 
death, had not the general Anytos interfered ; and when, at 
the entry into Athens, he presumed to bear arms in the pro- 
cession, Aeaimos, its leader, came and snatched away his 
shield (§§ 77—82). 

Or he will raise technical objections. He will say that 
the time which has elapsed ought to exempt him from penal- 
ties ; but there is no statute of limitations {vpodetrjiia, § 8S) 
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here. Or he will say that the words enr airro^wpai were 
omitted io the indictment ; which is much the same thing as 
arguing that be is guilty, indeed, but was not caught in guilt. 
Or he -will plead the Amnesty. Tliis is in itself a confession. 
Moreover, the Amnesty was a covenant between the oligarchs 
in the city (§§ 83 — 90) and the democrats of the Peiraeus; 
it has no force as between two democrats. 

The judges, the whole people, are bound by the solemn 
injunctions of the dead. To acquit Agoratos would be to 
confirm the sentence by which they perished. A democratic 
court must not be in unison with the courts of the Tyrants. 
By condemning Agoratos, the judges will mark the difference 
between them; will avenge their friends; and will have done 
right in the sight of all men (§§ 91—97). 

In historical interest the spoecli Against Agoratos 
stands next, perhaps, to the speech Against Eratos- 
thenes ; but it is conceived in a totally different 
spirit. No transition from a private to a public cha- 
racter, like that which is so marked in the other case, 
occurs here. From beginning to end the accuser of 
Agoratos confines himself to his special task, that of 
demanding vengeance for the death of his kinsman. 
Much of the general history of the time is necessarily 
introduced, and the speaker of course avails himself 
of the great advantage which he possesses in being 
able to represent the slander of Agoratos as treason 
to the State. But there is no such large view of a 
whole period as is given in the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes. The historical references are scattered, 
not concentrated, and, instead of forming pictures, 
are only picturesque ; individual interests are in 
the foreground throughout, Lysias accusing Era- 
tosthenes hardly attempts to excite a personal sym- 
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patliy ; he relies i-atlier on the hatefulness of tliat 
system of crime to wliicli tliis particular crime be- 
longed ; Dlonysio s accuaing Agoratoa describes tlie '"'^^^^f^, 
wivea, mothers, sisters of the coiidemned visiting ,ZfZy^ ' 
them in prison, and receiving their last messages of 
vengeance— a passage which strikingly resembles in 
conception and tone tlie prison-scene in the speech of 
Andokides On the Mysteries. The arrangement of 
the topics here, as usually with Lysias when he 
takes pains, is clear and good ; though perhaps the 
speaker tries to make too many distinct points to- 
wards the end, and thereby rather impairs the breadth 
and strength of his argument. This is particularly 
the case in §§ 70 — 90 ; where the sophism about the 
Amnesty — that it was not meant to hold good be- 
tween two men of the same party — is a curious 
exception to the usual tact of Lysias in argument. 

3. On the Death of Emtosthenes. fOr. i.l— ):i-3^<^ 

•' L .1 Ihs Death 

Euphilfitos, an Athenian citizen of the humbler sort, %^'^ 
had slain one Eratosthenes of Oea{Onj^ei', § 16), whom 
he had taken in adultery with his wife. He is now 
prosecuted for m\.u-der by the relatives of Eratos- 
thenes ; and pleads in liis defence the law which 
allowed the husband, in such cases, to kill the adul- 
terer^ (§1 30, 31). As the law was clearly against 
them, the accusers were driven to allege that Eiiphi- 
Mtos liad himself decoyed Eratosthenes into his 
house (§ 30) ; and that the real motive of the homicide 
was fear, enmity, or cupidity. This line of argu- 
ment may have had some plausibility if Athenian 

' Dem. in Ariitocr. % 53 lav t« S<i)iapTi, ^.t-X-.-.tcutui' ivcko fit) 
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hiisbands were in the habit of compromising such 
cases ^. But the assertion of the accusers would be 
hard to prove ; and Eupliiletos spealfs throughout 
like a man confident of a verdict. 

The cause would be tried, probably by heliastic 
judges^, at the Delphinion, the coiut for cases in 
which an admitted homicide was defended as justi- 
fiable. There is nothing to indicate the date. 

Tlio accused asks tho judges to imagine themselves in his 
place: all Greece, te says, would recognise the justice of his 
act. He had no motive for it but the dishonour done to his 
wife, his children and himself (§§ 1 — 4), Then comes the. 
narrative (§§ 5 — 28), followed by the citation of witnesses 
and laws {§§ 29 — 36). He meets the suggestions of the de- 
fendants ; as (i) that Eratosthenes was decoyed into the house, 
^ 37—42 ; (ii) that the homicide was prompted by a furmet 
enmity, or by cupidity, §§ i3 — 4-6. In any of these cases, he 
would not have slain him before witnesses. The decision 
of the judges will have a good effect if it accords with the 
laws; if it does not, then the.se laws should be annulled, 
since citizens are only entrapped {eveSpeiovTai) by them. His 
life and property are at risk because he trusted to tho laws of 
the city (§§ 47—50). 

The first part of this speech (§^ 5 — 28) is curious 
as a vivid picture- — vivid with almost Aristophanic 
life — of a small Athenian hotisehold^; 



' In one instance, at all events, which the law allowed. 
wo find that the injured husband ^ _ifter the year of Enkleiiles, 

Xofifiawt jioi;(ui'.,.tcai tit fjia^ov heliaatic judgcs sat at tho Palla- 

KaTa<mj<Tas TTparTcrai TpiaKOirra dion : see Isokr. adv. CtdHm. § 54, 

livas — uotanescessiye siuii : Dem. Dem. in Neaer. § 90. Probably 

in Neaer. § 65. As Blass notices at the Delphinion also tlie; had 

{Att. Ber. p. 577) this case of taken the place of the Ephetae. 
Emtosthenes happens to be the * The passage §§ 6 — 18 may be 

only recorded esample of that noted as a locus classicus on the 

extreme and summary vengoaiiGO arcliitcctiiro of Atlioiiian houses- 
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illustrating the position of a married woman of the 
lower class. The husband says that, at first, his wife 
gave him entire satisfaction as a housekeeper ; on his 
part, he ' watched her as far as possible, and gave all 
I'^asonahle attention to the subject ;' at length, how- 
ever, at her mother's funeral, she for once left the 
house ; and hence the intrigue. Lysias has been clever 
in making the defence homely and at the same time 
dignified ; Euphiletos, the plain citizen, feels strong 
in the law of the city. 

4. Defence Against Simon. [Or. iii.] — The ac- JbJ^^ 
cused, an elderly Athenian of good family and fortune sa^ 
(§§ 4, 47), k accused by one Simon of having wounded 
him in a quarrel about one Theodotos, a young Pla- 
taean. The indictment was for Wounding with In- 
tent (rpav/iaTo? Ik irpovoiai), a charge which, in this 
case, seems to have been made merely in the sense of 
' wounding deliberately^.' But, as the accused justly 
says, the ' intent ' to which the law referred was not 
merely intent to wound, but intent to kill (§§ 40 — 43). 
It was for this reason that the Areiopagos had juris- 
diction in such cases, as well as in those of actual 
murder^. The present trial took place before that 

' The TpaviiaTos ypa<^<i SeClilS tO hitual yillanieS — t^b fuapav rai-njv 

have been notorious as an instru- Kt<tiak^v ««i vjtcv&wov . . . fivpid- 

mcnt of felse accusation. Cf. Dem. kis KaraTtTfiT/Ke nai tovtov lua-- 

adv. Boeot. il § 32 tVirfjiiii' t^j' 6ovs tXKij^t rpau/taros tK upo- 

Kf<jiu\iiv aurovrpavnaTos fh'Apdov voias ypai^ai ypa^ofifi-OE (m 

jrnyoH /tc wpoireKaXitraTo, as ^uya- Cliss. § 212). Compare Lucian 

Sei/rai' e'« rijs jroXtui. Aeschines Tirnon § 46 rNAeONIAHS. ri 

charges Demosthenes with having toOto; iroifir, tJ Ti/i-aiv' iiapTvpoiiat. 

brought a false ypo^'} of the same tJ 'H/)n«Xf is, loli lov. irpoo-caXov/mi 

kind against one Deraomeles l,De o-e rpaufioros f's'Apnov wayav. 
F. L. % 93, in Ctes. § 51) ; indeed, ^ pg,. the law see Dem. in Aria- 

ho says, this was one of his ka- iocr. § 22. In [Lys.] in Andoc 
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court (§5 1, 3) ; the penalty was banishment (§ 47), 
and further (aa appears from Or. iv. § 18) confisca- 
tion of property. The battles of Corinth and of 
Koroneia had already been fought (§ 45) ; the speech 
is therefore later than 394 b.c. 

After observing that Simon ought to be defenclaut rather 
than prosecutor, and requesting the indulgence of the court 
for the weakness which hati involved him in so unpleasEint a 
dispute (§§ 1 — 4), the accused gives his own account of the 
quarrel between himself and the prosecutor (§§ 5 — 20). He 
then refutes the account given by Simon (§§ 21 — 39). The 
formula, 'wounding with intent,' does not, he says, apply to 
this case (§§ il — 43). He wishes that he was at liberty t-o 
give illustrations of Simon's character [the Areiopagos not 
allowing the introduction of irrelevant matter]. As it is, he 
will mention only one fact — that Simon was dismi^ed from 
the Athenian army at Corinth (§§ 44, 4-5). Simon, he 
concludes, is one of those informers 'who force their way 
into our houses, who persecute us, who snatch us by force out 
of the street.' He appeals to the services of his ancestors, 
and to his own ; and says that compassion is due to him, 
not only in the event of being condemned, but for the very 
fact of having been brought to trial (§§ 46 — 48). 

^ 5. On Wounding with Intent, [Or. iv.] — The 

''"first part of this speech has been lost', and with it 

the original title. It is a defence before the Areio- 

§ 15 it is looselj said that ' accord- was the last or at least the second 

ing to the laws of the Areiopagos' {'epilogus vel deuterologia') made 

the penalty was baiiishmeutaii.. -TCI for the defence. In that case, as 

dv&pos iriifiaTpaaji HfiaKijv i) upoa- Blass saja {Att Ber. p. 590), the 

aTToy 5 x^'pos i ^obai — the men- preceding sx«ech or speeches can 

tion of the TTpwoia being omitted. have contained tittle more than 

^ The loss miist have taken place the narrative; since our speech 

before the Palatine MS. was deals with the proof. Francken 

written. Sauppe {O. A. p. 73), re- {Comment £]/$. p. 37) and Soheibe 

garding the Bpeei:h aa complete in (Biaas f. c.) agree in thiuking the 

its present shape, thinks that it fipcech imperfect. 
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pagos on a charge of wounding with murderous in- 
tent in a quarrel for the possesaion of a slave girl. 
The defendant asserted that the slave was the joint 
property of himself and the accuser ; the latter claamed 
sole ownership (§ 10). The penalty threatening the 
accused was banishment and confiscation of property 
(§ 18). 

The speech, as oow extant, begins at the point where the Analym. 
defendant is answering the assertion that a personal enmity 
of long standing accounts for the murderous character of the 
assault. It is not true, the defendant says, that they were at 
this time enemies ; they had been reconciled. He had been 
called upon to perform a costly leitui^ia, and had challenged 
his present accuser either to undertake it himself or to ex- 
change properties (rtCTiSocr«) ; and this had been cited by 
the accuser in proof of the alleged hostility. But it lias been 
shown that this exchange was never actually made ; friends 
mediated, and the defendant took the leiturgia. The accuser 
had, indeed, already received some property of his, with a 
view to the exchange ; hut had returned it when the recon- 
ciliation took place. Another proof is given that they were 
on good terms. The accuser had been nominated by the 
defendant as judge of the prizes at the Dionysia. Unfor- 
tunately, when lots were drawn, he was not among the judges 
elected. If he had been, his goodwill to the defendant would 
have been publicly shown ; for be was prepared to give the 
prize to the defendant's tribe, and left a written memorandum 
of that resolve' (§§ 1 — 4). 

' § 3 EjaouXofiiji- S' at iiq (ijToXa- ciledtome,byadjudgiiigtiicvictory 

^fii" auTov KpiTi/ir Aionicriow, V to mj tribe. As it was, he made a 

iliw ttiaMiios iyivero (fto'i bii)Wo.y- note of it in hia tablets, but failed 

fLcvos, Kpivas TTJir t'fi^v ijivXiji/ vtKav' to draw tlio lot' 

viii Be typaijrt fitr Tuira tit to Tlie reference is apparently to 

ypannaTilav, awiXaxf 8* :— -' I coiUd a private eompaet between the 

have wished that he had not defendant and the accuser. The 

missed the lot to be judg-e at the judges of the prizes at the Diony- 

Dionyaia, as then he would have sia were nominated by the Senate; 

proved to you that he waa recon- the names of all the nominees were 
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Assuming, however, that this personal enmity did exist, 
yet the very circumstances of the assault exclude the idea of 
premeditation. The accuser had made the utmost of a black 
eye {viriofria § 9), and had pretended illness. At tlio same 
time he has refused to allow the slave, who was the cause 
and the eyewitness of the quarrel, to be put to the question 
(§§ 5 — 11). After dwelling further on the refusal of this 
challenge (TrpoKXijo-ts) as presumptive evidence in his own 
favour (§§ 12—17), the defendant ends by contrasting the 
gravity of his danger with the worthlessness of its cause, and 
begs the court not to award so disproportionate a penalty 
to him, and so excessive a triumph to his unjust accuser 
(§§ 18—20). 
*«^jj This fragment has at least some antiquarian in- 

a^'^^h. terest. It is curious to find from § 2 that the fact 
of having offered a man the antidosia could be quoted 
in court as presumptive evidence of iU-will towai'ds 
him. The difficult passage in § 3 regarding the ap- 
pointment of judges at the Dionysia has already been 
noticed. Section 4 illustrates a point in the peculiar 
procedure of the Areiopagos— that no witness could 
be examined who did not swear either to or against 
the guilt of the accused in regard to the particular 
facts before the court. 
d^SKfiia Taylor's suspicion that in tliis piece a sophistic 
2XT"*" writer has imitated the Defence against Simon seems 
gratuitous^. If the fragment which has been pre- 
put into an urn, and lots were then This is Franckcn's explanation 
drawu (Isokr, Trapez. §33). Tho (GimmenL Lys. p. 38); and no 
defendant^ being at the time a better liaa been offered. The shock 
scnator^had so nominated tho (vhichthecandouroftliedefcndant 
accuser, uudor a compact that he must have given to the Areio- 
slionld award the prize to the pages is perhaps not a, deciaito 
chorus famished by tlie defend- objection. 

ant's tribe. The accuser had re- ' 'Multis modis mihi vidctur 
gistercd this compact ; but, in tho hacc declamatiunciila in umbra 
end, his name was net drawn. Scholae iu\tTair6ai, ad imagiuom 
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served is neither cletir in arrangement nor strong in 
argument, it Itaa at least the vigorous simplicity by 
which Lysias knew how to make the appeal of a 
commonplace man eifective without making it rhe- 
torical. 
VII. Causes kelating to Impiety (ypa^at 
acrejSeias, lepoo-uXt'a? k.t.X.). 
1. Against Andokides. [Or. vi.] — l"his is cer-vii.i. 
tainly not the work of Lysias ; but in any survey of -i"*'*jrfe»- 
his works its claim to be ranked with them must 
at least be examined. It is probable that it was 
really spoken against Andokides at his trial in 399 
B,c. The occasion and the circumstances of that 
trial have already been discussed'. Of his three 
accusers — Kephisios, Epichares and Mel^tos— one, 
Kephisios, is mentioned by the speaker (§ 42) : it is 
possible that the speaker himself may have been one 
of the other two^. Two lost pages of the Palatine 
MS. contained probably the latter part of the speech 
Against Kalljas, and the first part of this speech 
Against Andokides. But it is not likely that tho 
part thus lost was so large as to include, besides the 
proem, a connected statement of the whole case. It 
remains to suppose that such a statement had been 
made by a previous speaker and is only supplemented 

superioris orationia claborata, eui points of expression, 

lioindo ob argumenti affinitatem ' pp. 114ff, 

ill seriptis codd., ut fieri Bolet, per- ^ All that can be gathered from 

petno adhaesit' Taylor ap. Reiske tho speech about the sjwaker is 

O1-. Alt. V. p. 164. Blaas (p. 594) that he was the grandson of one 

answers some objections raised by Diokles, wliose fathur Zakoros 

Palk to the arriLDgeraent of the had lield the office of UpaijtaiTi]i, 

speech; by Schcibo, to tho weak- or iuitiating priest at Eleusia: 

iioas of tlie wliTT-tis and to sqmo § 54, 
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here. This is what might have been expected ; 
Kephisios, the chief accuser, would properly have 
made the leading speech. 

The fragment begioa in the middle of a story told to 
show how surely the goddesses of Eleusis resent an insult. 
A certain man cheated tliem of an offering ; and there came 
upon Iiim this doom, that he starved amid plenty; for though 
good food was set before him, the goddesses made it seem 
loathsome to him. Let the judges beware, then, of showing 
mercy to Andokides, whose punishment is claimed by these 
same deities (§§ 1 — 3). If he should be acquitted, and, as 
Archon Basileus, should some day conduct the festival of the 
Mysteries, what a scandal for comers from all parts of Greece ! 
For he is known to them, not only by his deeds at Athens, 
but by his conduct during hia exile in Sicily, in Italy, in the 
Peloponnesus, at the Hellespont, in Ionia, at Cyprus i§§ 4 — 8). 

He will say that the decree banishing him from the agora 
and the temples has been cancelled. Let the advice of Peri- 
kles be remembered, that impious men should be liable 
not only to written laws, but to the unwritten laws of the 
Eumolpidae. Andokides has aggravated his offence against 
the gods by presuming to make himself their champion. 
Before he had been ten days at Athens, he accused Archippos 
of having defaced a Hermes, and withdrew the chaise only 
on receiving money (§§ 9 — 12). He will say that it is hard 
if the informer is to suffer when the denounced have been 
pardoned. The court is not responsible for that pardon ; 
besides, these men denied their guilt; he confesses it. A man 
is banished for injuring his fellow; shall he not be banished 
for injuring the gods ? Diagoras of Melos mocked the reli- 
gion of a strange land ; Andokides outraged the religion of 
his own. It is a further proof of atheism that, not dreading 
his own crimes, he committed himself to the dangers of the 
sea. [A notable petitio principii.] But the gods were re- 
serving him for a late reckoning. Let the judges consider 
what his life has been since his first great crime. Imprisoned, 
and escaping only by betraying kinsmen and friends; dis- 
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franchiscd and banished; rejected by oligarchy and by de- 
mocracy at home, ill-treated by tyrants abroad ; and now, in 
this same year, twice brought to trial ! Men ought not to 
lose faith in the gods liecause they see Andokidea surmount 
so many dangers : the life of pain thus spared to him is no 
life 1§§ 13—32). 

But he is not content to have escaped punishment ; he 
dares to meddle in public affairs, even in the concerns of 
religion (^ 33, 34). And now he will be ready with various 
pleas. That his infonnations relieved Athens from distress: 
—but who had first caused it ? That the Amnesty shields 
him : but it was only political. That Kephisios is as bad as 
he is : perhaps so, but that is irrelevant. That no one will 
inform in future, if he suffers: nay, he has had his reward — 
he saved his life. He is now in danger because he has forced 
himself upon Athens — more shameless than Batrachos, the 
informer of the Thirty, who at least hid his infamy abroad 
(§§33--15). 

Why should Andokides be acquitted? Not for his ser- 
vices in war, for he has never made a campaign. Not for 
services rendered by his boasted wealth ; for at the citizens' 
sorest need he did not so much as buy them com (§§ 46 — 49). 
[Here,afler the avTavohoi^, follows a lacuna: see above, p. 201.] 

The profanation of the Mysteries is an old story now, and 
men's horror of it is faded : but let them for a moment ima^ 
gine Andokides mocking the awful rites of the Initiated, and 
then remember the priests standing with their faces to the 
west, and waving the crimson banners as they cursed him ! 
The city must be purged and the gods appeased by his ex- 
pulsion. Once, when it was proposed that a Megarian guilty 
of impiety should be put to death without trial, Diokles said 
that he ought to be tried indeed, but that every judge must 
come into court resolved to condemn. And now, let not the 
judges be moved by entreaty. Compassion is not for mur- 
derers but for their victims (§§ 50 — 55). 

The doubt with which Harpokration twice ^ names 

' s. vv. RorairXi)^, i^apfioKoi. It citation, s. v. j'lonTpnv, the words 
may be au acddcut tliut in a tiiird tl yt^auji ore not added. 
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this speecli is the only clue to tlie opinion, of the 
ancients. Modem critics are all but unanimous in 
rejecting it. 
J The diction shows many words and phrases which 
Lysias could hardly have used^; but it is not by the 
diction nor by the composition^ that his authorship 
is disproved. The question is decided by broader 
characteristics. In arrangement Lysias was not fault- 
less; but he would not have tolerated the chaotic 
disorder which is found here. Again, in several of 
those passages which dwell on the crimes of An- 
dokidea and on the vengeance of the gods there 
is a certain hollow pathos, a certain falseness and 
affected elevation, which are utterly remote from 
the style of Lysias. Further the whole speech has 
what may be called {in the Greek sense) a sycophantic 
tone ; it is rancorous, palpably unfair and prodigal 
of unproved assertion. Lastly it is singularly de- 
ficient in the foremost general quality of Lysias — in 
tact ; it is preeminently a blundering speech. The 
accuser makes at least four mistakes. First, he 
recites at length the sufferings which Andokides has 
been enduiing without respite for the last sixteen 
years; intending thereby to prove the displeasure 
of the gods, but forgetting that he was more likely 

* e.g. §§ 4,44 iS^of- %% 18,48 (.'(«. Be*-, p. 674). 
Ko/L-naifiv : 5 30 dXoi^ewip ; § 50 ' The tfMn/JOsiiiMi, indeed, is not 

KUTUjrXjjyec : § 49 itoia nftnpnjpara very different from tliat of Ljsias. 

auaKokftiafLivos, iroia Tpoi^la niro- It is free from the diffuse periods 

3i8oili. Blass further not«3 as non- of the later rhetoric — sueii as those, 

Ljsian such redundancies as § 53 for instance, of the speech Against 

Trjv woKw Kiidaipitv Koi iliroSionon- Alkibiades a,ttributed to Ando- 

jieiaBai kuI (popfniKon airoiriinreiy kides— iindouLtodlyaktcsophistic 

Kiii oKinipiov dTruXAoTTEtrflQi, &e. work. 
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to move tlie compassion of men. Secondly, he 
observes tliat, strange to say, Andokides has always 
come safely through his perils ; but that it would 
be wrong to suppose the gods capable of protecting 
him ;- — an awkward allusion to the natural inference, 
and almost a prophecy of acquittal. Thirdly, in 
noticing the charges brought by Andokides against 
Kephisios, he allows that there is something in them, 
and objects to them only as irrelevant ; thus need- 
lessly throwing over his own colleague, the leader 
of the prosecution. Fourthly, he ends by begging 
the court to remember a saying of his own grand- 
father — that, in certain cases, it was the duty of 
the judges to be prejudiced against the accused. 
Any one of these faults would have been striking ; 
taken together, they make the authorship of Lysiaa 
inconceivable. 

It is a further question whether this Accusation wasthe 
was written by a contemporary of Lysias and was ^'^^" 
actuallv delivered in the Mysteries-trial, or is merely lateTs^ 

■^ '' "^ phitt! 

a rhetorical exercise of later date. Those who take 
the latter view, lay stress upon the discrepancies 
between this speech and the speech of Andokides 
On the Mysteries. Two of these discrepancies are 
important, (l) Andokides complains of having been 
specially charged with denouncing his own father 
{De Myst. § 19): here, he is only accused generally 
of denouncing his kinsfolk (§ 23). Again (2) he 
speaks of having been charged with placing a sup- 
pliant's bough in the temple at Eleusis (De Myst. 
§ 110) ; here nothing of the kind is mentioned. But 
in regard to such differences, it should be remem- 
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bered that tliis speecli, itself mutilated, was not the 
only one for the prosecution ; and that, where the 
subjects of accusation were so large and covered so 
many years, it would have been strange if every 
point had been touched by every accuser. On the 
other hand a rhetorician who had prepared himself 
by studying the Speech On the Mysteries would 
have aimed at a more exact correspondence with it. 
He would probably have taken the charges against 
Andokides in the order set by his model, and have 
given paragraph ior paragrajjh, or at least topic for 
topic. He must have been a subtle artist indeed, 
if with a general agreement he combined so many 
intentional differences of detail. It may be noticed 
that in § 46 Andokides is said to be 'upwards of 
forty years old.' This statement has been used 
as an argument for the late origin of the speech 
by those who identify the orator Andokides with 
the general named by Thucydides (i. 51) as holding 
a command in 435 B.C. But if, as is most pro- 
bable, the general was tlie grandfather of the orator, 
and the age of the latter in 399 b.c. was really 
about forty, then the statement in § 46 is one 
reason the more for ascribing the speech to a con- 
temporary of Andokides-'. As regards the faults 
of expression, of method or of general tone, these 
help to disprove the authorship of Lysias ; but they 
are not of a kind which help to prove that the 



' See above, p. 71. The infer- a common mistake in later times, 

ence is streligtbened by the fact Tlie author of the Plutarcliio Life 

that the miatalte which is not made of Andolsidcs, for instance, puts 

bj this speaker seems to have been bis birth in 468 r o. 
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author was a late sophist. Bad taste is of no age; 
and the fact of being contemporary with Lysias 
need not have given a good style to Epichares or 



2. For Kalllas. [Or. v.]— The shortness of^J/jf^f"^ 
this speech does not necessarily prove it to be a 
fragment. It opens with an express statement that 
the case for the defence had already been fully 
argued by others ; and it ends with a completed idea. 
Since, however, two pages of the Palatine MS. have 
been lost just at this place, comprising the first part 
of the speech Against Andokides, that For Kallias 
has probably suffered also^ As it now stands, it 
gives no direct clue to the special nature of the 
case. The traditional title, 'Defence on a Charge of 
Sacrilege,' must therefore have been taken from the 
part now lost. The accused is a resident alien (§ 2), 
an elderly man (§ 3), against whom his own slaves, in 
hope of being rewarded with liberty, have informed. 

In the view of sacrilege taken by Attic law, its sacHiega 
aspect as a robbery seems to have been more pro- ff^oB 
miiient than its aspect as an impiety. Thus it is 
mentioned in the same category with ordinary theft, 
housebreaking, kidnapping and like offences^. In 

' Harpokration s. t, Ti/itjfin has : being the slaves of Kallias, wlio 

— ri(ii)/ia airrl row mx"!""' ""^ accused their master of having 

otav ttiroTlia)iia {i.e. 'instead of agreed to rent some sacred land 

'secuHty; or almost in the sense ('fundum sacrum') at a higher rate 

of 'mortgage,') Annas tV r^ inrf'p than he himself admitted [0. A. 

KaXXiW oiroi fif ^o(r«oi.T(f II. p. 192). 

■kXiIovos liKrOiiiraaSat Ka'i tI- " Xcn. Mem. L ii. 62 tao tie i^ia- 

ftTjfia KaTatTT^iraiTBai. Sauppe vfpos ■yfi'jyro! lAfVroij' ^ Xun-oSuraiv ^ 

tliiiihs that these worda are a PakavTioroiimv !) Toixapux^v ^ ovdpa- 
fi-agment from our speech; oJtoi iTo5ifo/i(i.os 5 ItpotrvXai', touVois 
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tills instance it appears from tlie address, a.v%pt<; 
StKao-Tttt (§ 1), that the trial was not before the 
Areiopagoa. The cause must have been heard by 
an ordinary heKastic court, under the presidency 
either of the Thesmothetae or of the Eleven^, 

tnaiiisis. The Speaker says tliat, were it not a case of life or death, 

he would have forhorne to come forward, considering the 
defence to be already complete ; as it is, he desires to give 
a public proof of friendship for Kallias [§§ 1, 2). He then 
refers veiy briefly, first, to the high chai-acter of the accused ; 
socondly, to the worthless nature of the informations. It 
is the hope of winning freedom which has prompted the 
calumny of the slaves. If they are believed, servants who 
desire liberty will henceforth think, not how they are to 
oblige their masters, but what lie they can tell against them 
CS 3-5). 

jni/jectme The phrasG used by the speaker in reference to 

tcfff/esied ^ *l L 

'^^'^ Kallias — 'those who bring themselves into danger 
by lending their services to the Treasuiy' (toi h-q^oa-tta 
jSoTj^ouvres § ■I) — is noticeable. It suggests that the 
' sacrilege ' of which the title speaks may have been 
connected with the sacred treasury on the Acropolis. 
Kallias may have had some employment under the 
Stewards of the sacred fund (Ta/it'at tjJs 6i.ov, t<ov 
leptuv ■xprjjj.a.To)!') whiih. ga%e him atcess to the inner 

fliii'HTos fOTiv .) fjf;.a Id ipol nhctlier tlio fact if establi'^licd, 

Socr. § 25 E^ oif yi jtijv cjiyois would amount to Siciik^i. (2) by 

Kclrat davaros ij (,i;/i q iepon-u\ia hellists Wltll the Thtsuiotliefdfl 

Toixmpvxta, df8/iQjroB<(T(i, iroXfut hr prtsiJents wlien tlio luestiin 

irpoBcMTin- w ts of tho fact onlj the alleged 

' Meier and ScUomann suir^est act being; eletrly s icrilegious 

that irpoav\ias ■}rpn<fwi may have (31 by heli'ists with the Eleven 

L/ been tried (1) It the Areicpigos, for presidents, nli(,n the committer 

when, bosidea the question of fact, of socnltge had boon taken m tho 

there was a further question as to act t.AU Pi ui pp 306 ff ) 
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chainbor (oVitr^oSo/Lios) of the Parthenon ; and may 
have been accused of profiting by that opportunity 
to comniit a theft. 

3. On the Sacred Olive. [Or. vii.] — The manv'f. a. oa 
(vii. 2) for whom this defence was written — a rich*""^' 
Athenian citizen {§§ 21, 31) — had originally been 
charged with destroying a nwria, or sacred olive, on a 
farm which belonged to him. As to do this was a 
fraud upon the public Treasury, the form of the original 
accusation had been an apograph^ (dneypdifrrjn, § 2). 
But the charge was not supported by the persons who 
had rented from the State the produce of the morlae 
on this farm (ot iaivy^fi-h^oi tovs Kapnov? twj' /lopi^v, 
§ 2) . The accusers had therefore changed their 
ground. They now charge the defendant merely with 
uprooting the fenced-in stump {crrjKos) of a inorla ; 
and they lay against him an indictment for impiety. 
The chief accviser is one Nikomachos^. 

Throughout Attica, besides the olives which were 
private property (tStat ihxtat, § 1 0), there were others 
which, whether growing on public or on private lands, 
were conaidered aa the property of the State. These 
were called nioriae (fiopCai) — the legend being that 
they had been propagated (fj.ep.oprjp.ei'aL) from the ori- 
ginal olive which Athene herself had caused to spring 
up on the Acropolis^. This theory was convenient 
for their conservation as State property; since, by 
giving them a sacred character, it placed them directly 

' Not tlie NikoDiachos of Or. ' Tlie iioplai ivere under the 

XXX, wlio had held puhliu oflieo in siiecial priitoctioii of Zeji Moptos 

411B.0.; whereas this Nikouiachos (Soph. 0.0. TOr,). 
was a joiitli ill 399 J), o. (§ 29). 
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under tlie care of the Areiopagos, which caused them 
to be visited once a month by Inspectors {eirLiJ.e\i)Tai, 
§ 29) and once a year by special Commissioners (yvca- 
/ioves, § 25). To uproot a moria waa an offence 
punishable by banishment and confiscation of goods 

The technical terms used in this speech need 
definition : see especially §§ 20, 24. 'E\aia waa the 
generic term. Common olive-trees were called, either 
lAjxIat simply, or tSiai eXaiat ; sacred, either fiopiai 
kXauii,, or jjLOpiai simply. Stjkos properly meant the 
enclosure or fence intended to guard the stump 
(iTTeXexos) of a moria which had been cut down or 
burnt down {nvpKada, § 24)^as often happened in 
the raids of the enemy during the Peloponnesian War^ 
(§ 6). Then otj/cos came to denote the fence with the 
stump itself; and this is the sense which it bears 
in this speech : see § 11, crqKov eKK€K6<j)9ai^. In §§ 2, 
5 IXata as opposed to OTyKos means a full-grown 
moria. 

The case is tried by the Areiopagos under the 
presidency of the Archon Basileus. The offence was 
alleged to have been committed in the archonship 
of Suniades(§ 11), 01. 95. 4,397 B.a To judge from 



' III such cases the dydv was speech, p. 171) ai/Koc was never a 

dri>iTot, and tliere was no fixed mere equivalent fur the 'stump' 

period (Trpoflfir^n'o) after which the or 'stock;' on the other liand, an 

liability of the offender ceaaed; Athenian could say otj.oi/ ikkoit- 

Meier and Sch Oman n. Alt. Proe. mv, thinking rather ofthe-ore- 

p. 307, Xtxos than of the fence itself. 

' On the vitality of the olive, see This is probably what Harpokration 

Her, VIII. 55, Vcig. G. ii. 30, 181. means vfhen he says loosely otjuob 

^ It is true, of course, that as flt, ds loiKcy, nol ^luji/av ovoiid^ova-i 

Rauehenstein says (Introd. to this ■n]v avnjv. 
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§ 42 (too-ovtm xpovtf) varepov) the trial took place not 
earlier than 395 ; probably later. 

A quiet life, the defendant had tlioiight, was its own Aaaims. 
protection ; but he has been taught that hired informers 
have a power wliich the unborn miglit dread (§§ 1—3). He 
will have done enough if he can show that there has been 
neither moria nor stump of moria on tlie farm since it came 
into his possession. This he proves by tiie evidence of 
tenants who had rented it from him (§§ 4 — 11). 

After commenting on the unlikelihood of his having done 
a deed which could liardly have escaped detection (§§ 12 — . 
18), he observes that the accuser has failed to bring any wit- 
nesses (§§ 19 — 23), The defendant has several other farms, 
on which olive-trees abound ; but, notwithstanding the strict 
watcli kept by the Areiopagos, he has never been accused 
of any such offence as this. And here the risk would have 
been peculiarly great. It is strange if Nikomachos has dis- 
covered what escaped the regular. Inspectors {§§ 24 — 29). 

He then speaks of his own pubhc services; of the accuser's 
refusal to give up his slaves for tortnro, and of the absence 
of witnesses for the prosecution. He describes the malice 
of his enemies who had bribed Nikomachos to bring this 
charge; and refers to the cruel sentence which hangs over 
him !,§§ 30—41). He then concludes with a short review 
of the whole case. It depends upon an unproved assertion, 
which the accuser has refused to bring t-o the test (§§ 42, 43). 

One attraction, which elsewhere seldom fails 
Lysias, is wanting in this speech ;— there is no nar- 

mtive, for there is no story to tell, except the 
former history of the farm. In this, one rather 
curious point may be noticed. The farm had be- 
longed, it seems, to Peisandros ; had been confia- 
cated ; and had then been given as a public gift 
to Apollodoros of Megara. Now Apollod6ros, as is 
known from the speech Against Agoratoa (§ 71), was 
19—2 
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one of the two men who planned the assassination 
of Phrynichos ; and so it appears that he had been 
rewarded for destroying one leader of the Four 
Hundred by receiving the property of another. As 
fB^tta regards the character of the defendant, Lyaias has 
described with a few touches the quiet citizen who 
shrinks from publicity {§ 1), but with whom, at 
the same time, it is a point of honour to discharge 
his public duties in the best way (§ 34) ; a man 
who, in Greek phrase, is at once airpay/itov and ^lAo- 
Tt/ios. Photios says that some critics doubted the 
authenticity of this speech ; and that the rhetorician 
Panics of Mysia, in particular, absolutely denied 
its genuineness, for the unconvincing reason that 
he could not understand a word of it^. 



' Phot. Cod. 262 A^^i^&Wirat 


t„t ^Koi\^(,y,«^&i„TWV (J, 


wap' fvioi! D wfp'i Tov mjKov \6yos, 
navXoE fif ye o in Mfuiac rov wfpl 


rav Av<7iaKai' (K^aK\ei \iyav. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

L rsiA S. 

WORKS. 

Forensic Speeches in Private Causes. — Miscel- 
laneous Writings. — Fragments. 

OF the speeckes of Lysias m private causes only 
four are extant ; but each of these four repre- 
sents a cla^. 

I. Action for Defamation (Si'ktj Ko.icqyopta.'i). 
Against Theomnestos. [Or. x] — The occasion oii.Aga 
this action was as follows, (l) Theomnestos, a young '^'™- 
Athenian, had been indicted by one Lysitheos for 
throwing away his shield in battle ; but had been 
acquitted. The present speaker had been among the 
witnesses of Lysitheos ; and in the course of the 
trial had been called a parricide by Theomn&stos. 
(2) A certain Dionysios, also a witness of Lysitheos, 
was next prosecuted by Theomnestos for perjury ; 
and was sentenced to disfranchisement {§ 22), (3) 
The present speaker then brought his action against 
TheomnSstos — which was thus the third of a series. 

The Athenian law against Defamation («raKijyo- Law 
pias) punished with a fine of 500 drachmas (about ^""^ 
.£20) the utterance of certain reproaches classed as 
oTTopp-qra (§ 2). To call a citizen a murderer, a 
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striker of fatlier or mother, or to charge him with 
having thrown away his shield in battle, were among 
these-^. The present case had already been submitted 
to arbitrators (§ 6) ; it now came before an ordinary 
court, under the presidency of the Thesmothetae^. 

From § 4 the date is certain. The speaker had 
been thirteen years old in the time of the Tyrants 
(404 — 3 B.C.), and was now tliirty-three : the speech 
belongs therefore to 384 — ^3. 

Witnesses can scarcely be needed, since many of the 
judges themselves heard the libel when it was uttered in 
court. The prosecutor holds it mean and pettifogging {nve- 
\ev6fpov — 4nX6SiKOv) to go to law ahoiit abusive words ; but 
the taunt of parricide has driven him to it (|§ 1 — 3). He 
then proves by witnesses that he was only thirteen years old 
at the time of his father's death; and that he was directly 
a sufferer by it, since he became the ward of his father's 
elder brother, Pantaleon', who has defrauded him (§§ i, 5). 

Theomnestos owns tliat he used the taunt ; and the taunt 
has been proved false. But Theomn^^stos argues that it is 
not, in the view of the law, a libel. He said only 'slew:' not 
'murdered.' Is it lawful, then, the speaker asks, to reproach 
a man with ' flinging ' away his shield ? The law speaks 
only of ' throwing.' He gives further instances ; and then 
observes that, in the procedure of the Areiopagos, 'slaying' 

' Sec the speech §§ 6 — 9 ; dv- Sauppe assumes tlic former, wliich 

ipoi^otoE— TTorpaXot'of— (iijrpnXoi'nt is more liltely. Tlie speech of 

^pitjiai T^v amtlSa. From Dom. Ly^s K<eraUairra\foirTos(Fraff.y.) 

in JEuhid. § 30 it appears that to may, he thinks, liave had this man 

reproacli a citizen with trading id for its ohject. He conjectures that 

the marketplace {tj> ik rijt oyopat the father of the spealier— who is 

ipyaa'iav) came under this law. said in g 27 to have died for the 

' Meier and SchSmann, Att. dcmocracj-— may have been that 

Proc. p. 67. Loon of Salamis who was put to 

" Tlio language in § 5 leaves it death by the Thirty (Or. All. n. 

amhiguous whether Pantaleon was p. 202). 
uncle or brother of the speaker; 
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is the term always used (§§ 6 — li). Not content with tliis 
exposure of the quibble, he adds some illustrations from the 
old laws of Solon. These are full of obsolete words ; but their 
meaning is the same now as ever (§§ 15 — 20). 

If Theomnfetos got satisfaction for having been charged 
with cowardice, much more should the plaintiff get satisfac- 
tion for having been charged with parricide. Theomn6stos 
has had one lavour done him already : — Dionysios, a brave 
man, has been his victim. For the plaintiff, what could be so 
shameful a reproach as to be accused of murdering hie father 
— a man who, after serving the democracy aJI his life, died 
for it at the hands of the oligarchs ? His bravery has to this 
day its memorials in the temples of Athens ; even as the 
cowardice of Theomnestos and of Aw father have their 
memorials— -in the temples of the enemy (§§ 21 — 29). The 
plea that the libel was uttered in anger is no defence at law 
(§ 30). Let the court bear in mind that he, who is now ac- 
cused of murdering his own father, had in his youth im- 
peached the Tyrants before the Areiopagos. Remembering 
this, the laws and their oaths, let the judges stand by liis 
father and him (§§ 31, 32). 



■_ TheBpeech 
^-inpectefl 
I antiquity 



speeches of Lysias'; and the doubt of its genuine- »' 
nesa which seems to have existed in antiquity^ 
must be explained — as in the case of the speech For 
the Invalid — by the slightnese of the matter on which 
the case turned. The verbal quibble of Theomnestos 
is, indeed, treated at somewhat excessive length ; but 
the absurdity of the defence was perhaps felt to be 

' ' Oratio prior in Theomnestuin ' Harpokration adds tl yv^atos 

ad optimas LjBiae rafurenda,' says to his citation of the speech 8. tv, 

i'rancken : which is true so far, nm'XXfii', oitopfiijTa, irt<jia<Tiiivris, no- 

certMiily, that ' indignationis et fioKaKwj: hut wit a. vv. tmopir^- 

iusti plena doloria est oriitio' (Com- o-an-a, ohiai. 
metil. Lys. p. 72). 
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among tlie best supports of the complaint. Tlie con- 
clusion of tlie speeeli bears the sure stamp of genuine- 
Bess. It was a characteristic of Lysias that he loved 
to end, not with a rhetorical appeal, but with a defi- 
nite point, put in the fewest and plainest words. 
Just such an ending wg have here. There are be- 
sides in the speech several passages quite worthy of 
Lysias ; — for instance, the opening remarks (§§ 1 — 3); 
■ — the reference to the fate of Dionysios (§§ 24, 25) ; — 
and the speaker's tribute to his own father (§§ 2G — 28). 

The reference in S 31 is of some intei'est. The 
ftj •' _ 

speaker says that, immediately on reacliing tlie age of 

eighteen — ^tliat is, in 399 or 398 b.c. — he had prose- 
cuted ' the Thirty ' before the Areiopagos. Now 
when the Thirty Tyrants left Athens m 403 B.C., 
Plieidoii and Eratosthenes alone of their number 
are known to have stayed at Athens. If the allu- 
sion here is to them, then we eee that Eratosthenes 
escaped at least the penalty of death wlien im- 
peached by Lysias in 403. 

The so-called Second Speech Against TheomnSstos 
' [Or. XI.] is merely an epitome of the First, made by 
some grammarian later thsm Harpokration^. The 
epitome preserves for the most part the very 
words of its original, with which it corresponds as 
follows : — 

Epitome ^§ 1— 2 = Speech §§ !■ — ■ 5 

§^ 3~ = §,^ G— 20 

§^ 7—10 = ^21— 2!) 

§'§ 11—12 = '^^30— 32, 

' Wlii) lii 110 mif (.f Ijia.six rofof- (.imiJstus (sue itWvo) aistiiijjiiislnjo 
CTiote tu till! Kjictcli Aj;uiiist Tliu- it by «'. 
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II. Action' by a Ward against a Guardian 
{Slkt} ItnTpo-rnjs). 
Against Dwgeiton. [Or. xxxii.] —After describing ^^f^^ 
in detail the cLaracteristica of Lysias, Dionysios illus- 
trates hia criticism by giving extracts from a Forensic, 
an Epideictic and a Deliberative Speech. The Olym- 
piakos and the Defence of the Constitution (Or. 
XXXIV.) supply his examples of the two latter classes. 
The speech Aeainst Diogeiton is chosen by him to^pcdoi 

'■ ... rrestijieiv 

represent the distinctive excellences of Lysias in the '*" '*^^'* 
forensic style^. Photios, too, says expressly that it 
was among the most admired of aU its author's 
works ^. It belongs to a class of private speeches 
to which Dionysios gives a special title — the €m- 
TpoTTiKoC, or those made in actions brought by wards 
against their guardians^. 

Diodotos, an Athenian citizen, went to the coast oe^isJo'i 

aadDala. 

of Asia as a hoplite under the command of Thra- 
syllos in 410 B.c.^, — the year of the battle at Kyzikos. 
In 408 he was killed at Ephesos, when the troops 
under Thragyllos were defeated by the allies of Sparta^. 
Before leaving Athene he had entrusted his two sons 

1 Dionys. de Ly» cc. 20—27. * rXauKiWou Spxovroc, Dionyo, 

« I'hot. Cod. 2G2 6.wiiiCouTat Lys. C. 21, in Ilia i^nuBiiris to tlic 

fUyroi ye ni/roD 3XXoi re jroXXoi speGi;!!. 

'Knyoi jtai 5^ Kol 6 Trpds AioyiiTora ' Xouophon distinctly refers the 

(mrpoTT^f. After praising it in battle at Eplicsos, in nliicli tho 

detail, lie onclados — koX riirXiSi troops of Tlirnsyllos were engaged, 

oXnr o XdyiJE afios fluu;iiircu Kara re to tlio aruhonahip of BulltSinon in 

T& <rx^,tnTa Koi ra j'ojjunra Kai t& 01.93. 1, i.e. WSB.O.; SOe Hdlcn. 

ouo/iara Kai T^v e'vapfiumov rotiTai' L ii. 1 and 7. Blass (Alt. Ber. p. 

(TvvSriKiiv, Kat Ti/ii tupfiriy ri koX 620) puts tlie battle iu 410; Grote 

raf... t£v ^v8vti,i^6.T<J!V re Ka\ t'm- in 409 (vol. vin. p. 174). But the 

Xfip'ji^aTioi: stittomont of Xcuoplion, ittleast, is 

' De Lys. c. 20 eitti ge (i Xoyos clciix. I onco thouglit tliat in g 

CK rav eVirpojruoii'. 7 <if tlio Speech we might read 
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and his daughter to the oare of Diogeiton, who wa.s at 
once their uncle and their grandfather, since DIodotos 
had married his own niece, the daughter of Diogeiton. 
Eight years (§ 9) after his father's death™ that is, 
in 400 B.C. — ^the eldest son attained his majority. 
Thereupon he was informed by Diogeiton that the 
property left by Diodotos was exhausted, and that 
he and his brother must shift for themselves. 

This action was brought — probably in 400 E.c. — 
by the eldest son. It is contended that Diodotos 
had left altogether 15 talents and 26 minae. Dio- 
geiton had at first represented the sum left as only 
20 minae 30 staters, i.e. 26 minae altogether. But 
he had since confessed to *7 talents and 40 minae 
additional, i. e. 8 talents 6 minae in all. His ac- 
counts, however, made him out to have spent 8 
talents 1 minae on his wards in eight years ; so 
that, instead of having a balance to hand over to 
them, he was 4 minae out of pocket. 

The speech is directed to sliowing, first, that the 
property left by Diodotos was about double of that 
to which Diogeiton owned; secondly, that his alleged 
outlay was incredible. 

The speaker is husband of the daughter of Dio- 
dotos and brother-in-law of the plaintiff. An action 
of this kind was T^L-q-rq,- — that is, the plaintifi" named 
the sum which he claimed ; as Demosthenes, for 
instance, claimed ten talents from his guardians. 



'Ept'cFB instead of 'EiJieV^ ; since other hand, does not agree with 

ErCBOB in Lesbos was in faet the im rXuuKijrjroti aji^^oinvs of 

attacked by ThrasjCos in 411B.C. Dioiijsios. 
{Thuc. VIII. 100). But tliia, on the 
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It does not appear what precise sum was claimed 
from Diogeiton. The case would come before an ordi- 
nary court ; and, as a ward was suing his guardian, 
the president of the court would be the firat Archon. 

The speaker begins Ly explaining the necessity wliich Analysis. 
forces him to appear f^ainst a relative. His broth ei-s-in -law, 
cruelly wronged, have besought bis aid. Their grandfather 
Diogeiton had rejected all attempts at mediation ; they were 
therefore driven to seek a legal remedy for his flagrant abuse 
of his trust (§§1—3). 

The narrative of facts falls into two parts: — (i) The cir- 
cumstances under which Diogeiton was appointed guardian, 
and his assumption of the office on the death of Diodotos: 
§§ 4 — 8. (ii) The disclosure made by him to his eldest 
ward on the latter coming of age, and the interview which 
followed between the young man's mother and her father 
Diogeiton ; §§ 9—18. 

These facts having been proved by witnesses, the speaker 
turns to the case set up by the defence. The defendant (i) 
has denied receiving part of the property ; and (ii) professes 
to account for the rest: — | 20. This account is scrutinised 
in detail, and shown to be absurd. On the most liberal 
reckoning, a balance of six talents should have been forth- 
coming (§§ 19-— 29). 

Here the extract given by Dionysios ends. The 
statement of the defendant as to the amount wliich 
he had originally received must have been the next 
topic ; followed, probably, by the peroration. 

This speech — or fragment — is admirable for two n^/m^oia 
things ; the compact marshalling of a mass of *'™^*- 
intricate details, so that the broad result is made 
triumphantly clear ; and the artistic treatment of 
character. Nothing could be better fitted to disarm 
prejudice, or even to create one favourable to the 
speaker, than the simple opening words. They show 
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no bitterness against Diogeiton, — on the contrary, 
annoyance at Ji^ving to appear against him — a 
necessity for ■which\ no one but himself is to blame. 
But the rhetorical skill is highest in the dramatic 
parage where the plaintiffs mother is brought in 
upbraiding her father Diogeiton with his purpose 
of disinheriting her sons, and the effect of the plead- 
ing on those who heard it is described {§§ 12 — 18). 

III. Trial of a Claim to Property (StaSiKacrta). 
m. onthe On the Propertii of Eraton. fOr. xvilH- — This 

Property qf _ 1 J J L ^ -1 ^ 

Mraion. jg ^q Only extant speech of Lysias in a diadikasia, — 
i.e. in a case of a disputed claim (StaSiKao-^a, § 10) 
to property either between two private persons or be- 
tween a private person and the State. Here the dis- 
pute lies between a private claimant and the State, 

The speaker's grandfather had lent two talents 
to Eraton, who died without having repaid them. 
Eraton's three sons, Erasiphon, Eraton, and Erasi- 
stratos-, failed to pay the interest. The speaker's 
father therefore brought an action against Erasi- 
stratos, the only one of the three brothers who was 
at Athens ; and obtained an order for the payment 
of the entire debt, principal and interest. 

1 The title in the MS8. is n-*pi follows Schott {0. A. I. p. 110) in 

, Sijfioa-iav aStKTjiiaTav. Rcisko (Or- changing: aSiKiniarav to XPII^"'""' 

All. V. 588) thinks that this title is !tnd so prints it in his eJitioQ; but 

common to our speecli and to the this is unsatisliictorj, Hoelscher 

next {iTfpi briiitvrrtm ras tov fiiKlov (ap. Biass, AU. Ber. p. 628)s«^ests 

({3(X^ofi):andtliatitmayIiavestood ir^y to Sinwoioir irtpi nSK "Epa- 

Originallythus— AVglOynEPITQN ranos xPlfaVeiw (bcttcv iripi rau 

nPOS TO AHMOStON AAIKH- 'E. xp. irpor to S.) ; and this Would 

MATfiN AOroi. Dobreo coiicurs bo a bettor title 
in t)iis view (Ade. i. p. 23;i). Saupi.e 
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His father having died about this time, the 
speaker, in right of the verdict, took possession of 
certain lands of Erasistratos at Sphettos, and claimed 
at law certain other lands at Kikynna, which the 
representatives of Erasiphon, the eldest brother, 
refused to give up to him. 

Meanwhile — for what reason is not stated — all 
the property which had belonged to the elder Eraton^ 
was confiscated by tbe State. The speaker was 
obliged to give up the lands at Sphettos, ■which he 
had already for two years been letting to tenants 
(| 5,) and to withdraw his claim to the others. 

He now brings an action against the Treasury 
for the partial satisfaction of his claim npon the 
property of Eraton. The whole of tlijs property 
was (he says) insufficient to satisfy his claim. Yet 
he is ready to give up two-thirds of it to the State ; 
and rates the remaining third, which he demands 
for himself, at 15 minae (| 7); — i.e. one-eighth of 
the sum originally lent by his fiither to Eraton. =^--^T.V.:f"''- 

The case is heard by an ordinary court, of which 
the fiscal board of syndici (§ 10) were presidents. 
Since the action against Erasistratos fell Ln the 
archonship of Xenacnetos (§ 3), i.e. in 400 E.C., and-Dofc. 
three years had elapsed since (§ 5), the date is 397 
B.C., of which the winter months had already passed 

(*.)■ 

The plaintiff begins by expressing a fear that the judges Analysis. 
give him credit for powers of speech which he does not 
possess—an exordium which suggests that he was at least 

' In § 6 'Epmn^ffli^or must bo cMlt Bratoii), as appears from 
alterod to 'Eparoii-os (meaning the S§ 4f. 
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in some way distiDguislied (§ 1,) He then gives a narra- 
tive, in three parts, of the facta just stated, witnesses being 
called at the close of ea«h part : (i) § 2; ^ii) §3: (iii) §§4 — 9. 
He ends by simply asking for a verdict (§ 10). 



ingthi$f^ 
epUome. 



proofs are all ' inartificial,' ar^voi. iriareiq : i. e. de- 
rived directly frojn witnesses and documents. But 
there is certainly no reason for suspecting that we 
have here merely an epitome of a longer oration, 
like the so-called ' Second ' speech against Theo- 
mnestos^. Short as it is, the speech is in eveiy 
respect complete and clear. There is nothing of 
that crowding which is generally apparent in a 
summary; the whole is on a small scale, but the 
symmetry of the parts is perfect. Besides, each 
section of the narrative is followed hy a short re- 
capitulation (§§ 3, 4, 10). An epitomist would have 
left out epitomes. 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea (tt/jos irapa.- 
ypo-4'V^)- 
IV. Amimt Against Panhleon. [Or. xxiii.] — The speaker 
had formerly indicted Pankleon, a fuUer living at 
Athens (§ 2), for sonte offence not specified ; and 
believing him to be a resident-ahen, had summoned 
him before the Polero^rch, who heard cases in wliich 
foreigners were concerned. Pankleon thereupon put 
in a 'plea to the jurisdiction,' on the ground that 
he was a Plataean by birth, and, as such, entitled 
at Athens to the rights of an Athenian citizen : and 

• Francken {Comment. Zya. p. rium, aut potius exeerptam ease 
133) says 'probabile niihi vidutur, ex genuina Lysiaca;' and at p. 
esse hauo oratioaoin commento- 238 he describes it aa 'epitome.' 
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that, therefore, the action ovight not to have been 
brought before the Polemarch. This plea {iTapaypa.^'^) 
gave rise to a previous trial to decide whether the 
action, in its original form, could be brought into 
court {§ 5). In such a case the first speech was usually 
made by the maintainer of the special plea^: here 
it is evidently made by the opponent^. The date 
is uncertain. 

With a promise that he will be brief, the speaker comes a, 
to the fa«ts. Pankleon, on being summoned before the Po- 
lemarch, stated himself to be a Plataean by birth, son of 
Hipparmoddros, and enrolled in the Attic deme of Dekeleia. 
On inquiry', the speaker learned that Pankleon was in fact 
a runaway slave of a Piataean named Nikom^des. A few 
days afterwards, Nikomedes actually claimed Pankleon as 
his slave; but the latter was rescued by a gang of bullies 
(§§ 5™ 12). He had once before been brought before the 
Polemarch by a certain Aristodikos, and had blustered, but 
had eventually given in. Before doing so, he had withdrawn 
for a time to Thebes— a signal proof that he was no Piataean 
{§§ 13 — 15). If the judges bear in mind these plain facta 
the speaker is confident of a verdict [§ 16). 

As in the last speech, so here all is narrative ; 

' See e. ?. the speeches of Demo- are curious. The speaker goes to 

sthenes For Phormio and Against look for the Dekeleia men at a 

Pantaenetos, ajid that of Isokrates barber's shop in the Hermae street 

Against Kaltimacbos. (leading from the Old to the New 

s Meier and Schomann, Alt. Market-place), a regular resort 

Proc. p. 648. Tlie speaker makes for the men of that deme — to 

a fnll statement of the facts. He KovpfloB to jrapa roiit 'Ep/tas tva 

would have aasnmed a gemeral oi AkeX^is irpocrt^iTuaiJ' (§ 3). 

knowledge of the caae on the part He seeks the I'lataeans, again, at 

of the judges, and would have ad- the cheese-market in the Old 

dressed himself rather to partieu- Agora— hearing that on the first 

lar points, if Pankleon had spoken of every month iKfiat rruWiyovrai 

before him, oi nXaTot.K (§ 6). 

' The particulars of tho inquiry 
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there is no argument but the logic of facts. These; 
are not stated with the same conciseness and clear- 
ness as in the former case ; but there is no better 
ground here than there for suspecting, with Francken, 
tlie work of an epitomist^. 

MiSCELLAMEOUS WllITffiGS. 
1. To his Companions : a Complaint of Slanders. 
[Or. VIII.]— A friend addresses friends who have 
wronged him — states his grievances — and fornuillj 
renounces their acquaintance. 

■■ The opportuuity la fa^uuialjle for appi-oaching this paia- 

ful but unavoidable subject Ht; has before him both those 
whom he wishts to accuse aul those whom he ivishos to 
witness the actusation (§§ 1 — 2) His so-called friends have 
spoken of him as haimg thiust his society upon them 
(§§ 3 — 8). Tiiey have albo per&uwled lilni to buy an unsound 
horse, and ha,\e smce taken part with the seller (§§ .9 — 13). 
Lastly, theyha\e charged him with inciting others to slander 
them (§§ 14 — 17). Fui all these leasons he renounces their 
friendship. He w lU be sate now — for they attack only their 
friends (§§ 18—20). 

It is scarcely worth while to inquire how this 
curiously absurd composition first came among the 
works of Lysias. As it is too uniformly dreary to 
be mistaken for a joke, not even a gi^ammarian's 
conception of his sportive style can explain the im- 
putation. The person who could thus take leave of 
his friends is certainly hard to imagine ; but it is 

' Commenl. Lys. p. 238 'ex- superque ab aliia refictiim.' Do- 

cerpta ex Lysiaca.' At p. 1S4 he brceiioticcs,andiippcnratoendor5e, 

aaja onlj 'cquideni spoudcre au- a doubt of its goimiiioiicsa ; but 

aim, lianc Ljsiacam esse; scd Aut without assigtiiiig grounds {Ade. 

nou satia ab auctoro ant satis i. 24S). 
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parhapg e:jua,lly difficalt— notwithatanding tlie ampli- 
tude of fatuity conventionally supposed in ' the late 
sophist' — to fancy any one taking such a subject 
for an exercise ^. 

2. Tlie Erotihos in Plato's Phaedros (pp. 230 e J^'^J^f 
—234 c).— Plato makes Pliaedroa read to Sokrates ^'^™'- 
a speech of Lysia3 in which the claims of the non- 
lover are urged as against those of the lover. Even 
to ask whether this speech is or is not an actual 
work of Lysias might seem at first sight to ai^ue a 
want of sympathy with the broad literary charac- 
teristics of the dialogues. This speech of Lysias, it 
might be assumed, is as much Plato's own creation 
as the funeral speech by Aspasia which Sokrates 
repeats in the Menexenos, — or as the discourses put 
into the mouths of the sophists in the Protagoras,-— 
or as those delivered by Aspasia, Agathon, Aristo- 
phanes and others in the Symposium. The gravity 
of the imitation is, of course, perfect ; but only a 
matter-of-fact reader could be misled by it. 

This is probably the light in which the question 
would appear at first to most readers of Plato. But 
a nearer examination of the Phaedros brings out two 
points which seem to distinguish this case in an im- 
portant way from cases apparently analogous. 

' Benseler— a very close observer Lyaian style (Bens, de hiatu, pp. 

of the style of Lysiaa— points out 182 f.). In § 17, again, one may 

that in this Eighth Oration there recognise very distinctly the ring 

are hurdly any examples of Aj([/ms, of the scholastic rhetoric — ifi"!" 

and that such as do occur can yap ajrodirot vyiv tlvm 0iXoi, k-tX. 

easily be removed — e.g. in § 7 Some phrases ia §§2, 14 again — 

by reading turaoCn-tt for (Sw>i ivavr-iov rtjs (Xjri'Su!— o 6( rorroS- 

upj-d. Here, then — in this marked tov u7r*p*ifl< to Si' eV'— are not like 

nvoidance of hiatus — we have at the Attic of Lysias. 
leust one definite mark of a post- 

20 
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I- The first point m tlie elaboi-ate dramatic prepa- 
ration made for such a recital of the speech as shall 
be verballi/ exact. Phaedros is asked to repeat it 
from memory— makes excuses — is pressed ; and pre- 
sently it turns out that he has the book with him. 
Now if the speech was merely Plato's imitation of 
Lysias, surely this preface woxild be somewhat heavy 
— inartistic, indeed, as forcing attention too strongly 
iipon the illusion. It is perfectly fitting, on the 
other hand, as the dramatist's apology for bringing 
into his own work of art so large a piece of an- 
other's work^. There is surely a special emphasis 
here :— 

Fhaedr. What do you mean, Sokrates ? How can you 
imagine that I, who am quite unpractised, can remember or 
do justice to an elaborate ■woik, which the greatest rheto- 
rician of the day spent a long time in composing. Indeed, 
I cannot ; I would give a great deal if I could. 

Sokr. I believe that I know Phaedros about as well as 
T know myself, and I am very sure that he heard the words 
of Lysias, not once only, but again and again he made him 
say them, and Lysias was very willing to gratify him ; at 
last, when nothing else would satisfy him, he got hold of the 
book, and saw what he wanted — ^thia was bis morning's oc- 
cupation — and tlieu when he was tired with sitting, he went 
out to take a walk, not until, as I believe, he had simply 
learned by heart the entire discourse, which may not have 
been very long.... Therefore, Phaedros, as he will soon speak 
in any ease, beg him to speak at once. 

Fhaedr. As you don't seem very likely to let me off 
until I speak in some way, the best thing that I can do is to 
speak as I best may. 

' Fhaedr. p. 228. It may bo same emphasis ivliicli I recognise 
noticed that at p. Si.l c tlio speech in the opcniiig sceue, as 6 in tov 
of Lj-sias U designated, with tlio ^i§\iov pijOdi. 
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Soh: Tliiit is a very true obseiTation of youi's. 

Pkaedr. I will do my best, for Leiicvu me, Socrates, I 
did not learn the very words ; no, but 1 have a general 
notion of what he said, and will repeat concisely, and in 
order, the several arguments by which the case of the non- 
lover was proved to be superior to that of the lover; let me 
begin at the beginning. 

Sokr. Yes, my friend ; but you must first of all show what 
you have got in your left hand under your cloak, for that 
roll, as I suspect, is the actual discourse. Now, much as I 
love you, I would not have you suppose that I am going to 
have your memory exercised upon me, if you have Lysias 
himself here'. 



Tlie second point to be obsem^ed is tbe < 
of the criticism made by Sokrates on the speech — '^ 
corresponding to the elaborateness of the contrivance 
for an accurate report of it. General criticism of 
expression or of moral drift would have been per- 
fectly in place even if the speech had been fictitious. 
But detailed criticism— recognition, on the one hand, 
of ' clearness,' 'roundness,' 'polish' in every phi-ase — 
on the other hand, ridicule of the chaos of topics, of 
the repetitions, and especially of the beginning which 
is no beginning — would this have much meaning or 
force if the satirist were merely analysing liia own 
handiwork ? 

Sokr. Well, but are you and I expected to praise the 
sentiments of the author, or only the cleamess, and I'ound- 
ness, and accuracy, and touraure of the language?...! thought, 
though I speak under correction, that he repeated himself 
two or three times, either from want of words or from want 
of pains*.... 

' pp. 231 K— 23^ A. (From tlic Translalioii t>j rroffSfor Juwftt.) 
- II, -no L. 

20—2 
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Again, further on : — ■ 

S<}kr. Read, that I may have his exact words. 

Pliaedr. (reading). 'You know my views of our common 
interest ; and I do not think that I ought to fail in the ohject 
of my suit hecause I am not your lover, for lovers repent of 
the kindnesses wliich they have shown, when tlieir love is 

Sohr. Here he appears to have done just the reverse of 
what he ought; for he has begun at the end, and is swim- 
ming on his baek througli the flood of words to the place of 
starting.. ..Then as to the other topics — are they not a mass 
of confusion ? Is there any principle in them ? Why should 
tiie next topic or any other topic follow in that order ? I can- 
not help fancying in my ignorance that he wrote freely oif 
just what came into his head'.... 

Then comes tlie comparison of the speech to the 
epitaph on Midas, and Phaedros can bear it no 
longer ;-— 

You are making fim of that oration of ours. 
8okr. Well, I will say no more about your friend, lest I 
should give offence to you'.,.. 

It is surely clear that the speech of Lysias is botli 
so introduced and so handled by Plato as to sta]id 
on a wholly different ground from such dramatic 
fictions as those in the Protagoras, where the sopliists 
are persons of the drama, imitated in their general 
method and style of discourse ; or from the fiction 
of Aspasia's authorship in the Menexenos-— a fiction, 
indeed, which Plato has taken so little trouble to 
keep up that he makes her allude to the Peace of 
Antalkidas^ It would not be much to the purpose 
to analyse the composition of the Erotikos, or to 

■ p 2C3 B. ^ r- 2G4 D. ' Mmex. p. 243 c. 
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show t!i&,t it bears tlie special marks of t!ie style of 
Lysias^. This could prove nothing. Plato could have 
imitated Lysias, if he had chosen, without much 
danger of being found out by us. It is the evidence 
of the dialogue, not the evidence of the speech itself, 
which is important. 

Lysias is the earliest known writer of Erotic dis- 
courses^; and he is in a twofold sense the object of 
Plato's attack in the Phaedros. The primary subject 
of that dialogue is the antithesis between the false 
and the true Rhetoric. The true Rhetoric springs 
from Dialectic, and Dialectic from love of the ideas. 
Hence the secondary subject of the dialogue is the 
antithesis between false and true Love. Lysias is 
by his profession a representative for Plato of the 
false Rhetoric ; by his Erotikos in particular he is the 
representative of the false Eros. Plato could have 
imitated well enough for his purpose the general 
rhetorical characteristics of Lysias ; but he embodied 
the Erotikos in his dialogue, because, further, he 
wished Lysias to speak for himself upon a special 
subject ^ 

simplj for the amusement of 
friends ■— it was nutural enough 
that Lyains should liave drawn 
upon the Xijxt'dia of tlic Siciliun 
acliool mtlicr more than he would 
have allowed himself to do m ii 
grader pcnformaiice. 

2 l)r Tlioinpsou, Pkaedr. p. J51 

3 In the foregoing discussion I 
■)(iiT!]v x^?^' f'^ovTiM, Ka'i TToXXa have purpoeely abstained from at- 
aya$a avTols eSSovTui. In such tempting to examine several argu- 
a piece as this— written verj likely, nients, turning on more or less fine 
us Groto suiscsta {Plato L 234), poiuU of stjie, whith have been 



■ Bia 


i{A 


U. Ber. p. 422) points 


out that, pia 


11 as the stjle .of the 


Erotikos is 


jn the whole, thwe is 


rather more 


rhetorical ornament 


of the typo 


made popular by G«r- 


giastha 


'Lj 


sias usually employed : 


see e.g 


P- 


233 B iK^ooi yip kA 


nynnria 


„,r 


Kal aKiXoi^^o-ovtri 


Ka\ <iii 


&^ 6 


ipat ^" go rot 1 Kal ^^i- 
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Fragmexts. 



Three hundred and thu-ty-five fragments of every 
kind, from speeches, letters or unknown works, are 
arranged and examined by Sanppe, Oratores Attici, 
vol. II. pp. 170 — 216. Of this number, 2.52 repre- 
sent 127 speeches of known title. Six of the 127 
are represented by fragments more considerable than 
the rest. These six demand a few words of notice. 



broughtfotwariloneach side. The 
fact that we have to do with such 
a literary artist as Plato seems 
to minimize the value of any ar- 
gument which might be fonuded 
on the internal evidence of the 
speech. As to external evidence, 
we know only (1) tliat Dionysios 
and the pseudo- Plutarch mention 
tpanxoi among the works of Ly- 
Eias ; (2) that this particnlar t'pa- 
TiKot was thought really his by 
Diogenes Laertius (ill. 25), by Her- 
meias p. 63 (quoted in Spengel'a 
ovi«iyayq rtx^iSH, p. !2G); and (as 
Dr Thompson points out, Phaedr. 
p. 184, Appendix iii.) by Coniclius 
Fronto — who took it as one of his 
models in his extant fpariKos to 
Marcus Anreliua. I mould add 
that the reference of Hennogenes 
(■ntpl lb. I. 12, 8p. Bh. Gr. u. 331) 
makes it plain tJiat he thought the 
fluoTiKos authentic. The evidence 



of the dialogue in which the speech 
is set must decide the queatiim. 
This is, to my mind, conclusive for 
the authenticity. 

Modern critics have been much 
divided. Among those who believe 
the Erotikos genuine are Sauppe 
{Or. Ait. n. p. 20D), Speugel (aw. 
Tfxyar, p. 126), Blass {Alt. Ber. 
p. 416 — i23— where L, Schmidt 
is quoted as agreeing) —and Dr 
Thompson in his edition of tho 
Phitedros: see esp. Appendix i. 
Among those who regard the dis- 
course as fictitious are Stallbaum 
{Lysiaca ad Ulttslrandas Pkaedri 
Platonii origine», LeipK. 1851); 
C. F. Hermann (Gesammdte Ab- 
handlungen, pp. 1 ff.); K. 0. 
Muller {Hiet. Gr. Lit. c. 35, vol. 
II. p. 1*0 ed. Donaldson); and Pro- 
fessor Jowett, in his Introduction 
to the dialogue (Tr.uislation, vol. I. 
p. 533). 
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XI.] ITSIAS.— WORKS. 31 1 

/n a Public Cause. 

1. Against Kinesias [Lxxiir., lxxiy. Frag. .%ecci>ts. 

143 in Sauppe]. 

Til Private Causes. 

2. Against Tisia [cxix. 231, 232]. 

3. For Plierenikos [cxx. 233, 234]. 

4. Against the Sons of Hippokrates [LXir. 

124]. 

5. Against Arcliebiades [xix. 44, 45]. 
G. Against Aeschines [i, 1 — 4]. 

1. Against Kiiiesias. — Harpokration mentions i. AaamM 
two speeches of Lysias against Kinesias. One of 
these was probably identical with that speech of 
Lysias ' For Phanios ' from which Athenaeos (xiil. 
p. 551 D) gives an extract. Phanios had been ac- 
cused by Kinesias of proposing an unconstitutional 
measure {Trapavo/iwi'). The short extract in question 
is a personal attack upon Kinesias, whose im- 
piety, and unfitness, therefore, to be the champion of 
the laws, are set forth. He is described as having 
belonged to a club the members of which styled 
themselves KaKohaifiovia-ral — 'the Mephistophelians' 
— in ridicule of societies who chose carefully euphe- 
mistic names"^. As the latter held their meetings on 
the first of the month, the seventh, or some such 
auspicious day, so this society made a point of meet- 
ing on one of the black days of the calendar (aTTo- 
<^paSes ■^fj.ipat). Kinesias is satirised by Aristophanes, 

' Such as the iiof/i^i/iaoTai men- viairTav jtanoBuifioHiTTut irij>i(rip 
tioned in Frag. 143— ani kou/i'J- avTo'n rovmita Sc/ieyoi. 
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THE ATTIC on A TOMS. 



[Chap. XI. 



by Siiidaa^, The last-named speaks of seven ; one, ' a 
business letter' (Trpay/xartKTji'), is generally identified 
ivith the letter to Polykrates cited by Harpokration. 
In the other six may probably be included the letter 
(or address) in the Phaedros; the Erotikos quoted 
by Harpokration ; and the letters to Asybaroa and 
Metaneira. A few short sentences are aU that re- 
■ main. But two of these are interesting ; each be- 
longs, apparently, to a letter written after some cool- 
ness or misnnderstanding with a friend ; and each 
of them shows in the "\\Titer a characteristically eager 
warmth towards friends. 



' Dionys. De Lijs. c. 3, cf. c. 1 : phrase: — ' I tliought I was knitted 

[Plut.] Vit. Lys. : Suidas *- v. Au- to you by guch friendship' — uuTe 

alas. I"l&' ^ Trjv 'E/mfSoiiXioos fX' 

' The two fragmciite are nos. Spav iVxvirai Swctt^itch, i.e., 'that 

260, 2iil in Sauppe,0..^.iL p. 210. not the Principle of Enmity itself 

In the aecoud tiiere is a striking could have parted us.' 



END OF VOL. I. 
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